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MONDAY 13th NOVEMBER 
at H am 
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Valuable English Printed Books 
of the Sixteenth *aud the 
Seventeenth Century' . . 

comprising English literature and history up to 
1 . • Illustrated catalogue £1 
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Valuable Continental 
Autograph Letters, Literary 
Manuscripts and Historical 
Documents 

Including a remarkable scientific letter by Rend 
Descartes, n document signed jointly by Napo- . 
letnt and Josdpliine, Important letters bv Napo- 
leon Including a series to Marshal Berth I er; a 
Series of tetters by Alfred Nobel, a aeries or 
letters liy Louis Noailles, a floe letter by Marcel 
Proust, all Illustrated postcard fay Paul Klee, 
a. letter by Maxim Gorki' about, the plight of 
Russian scientists, a fine letter by d'Annutulo 
to Mussolini, and an Inscription by Anton Chok- 
hb* ! letter* or manuscripts by Alflerl, Algar- 
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A. Cruise In the Acorn, 1875, The Quiver of 
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Tuesday . 12lh December, at 11 mn 
ul New Rond Street 

The Lyttelton Papers 

The property of The rfacuiifl! Cobham 
including 

Royal Letters Patent by Kings John aw) 
Henry III with magnificent Impressions oi tbe 
Great Seal und seal hugs ; Royal Lei It 0 
Futom by Phitip and Mary, Elizabeth 1 and 
James l with initial letter pcirtraiii, one of 
James in Tull culnur. ‘ 

An .lutoitraph letter of EllubeHi I ajid the 
nianiiseript uf the first history of Worcester- 
■litre. 

The letter honks ami papers of Wiliura 
Henry Lytlcltnn us Governor auccesdvoly ff 
South CurnliiiN, mainly relating tu Indiie 
nt fairs, ami «f Jamaica. ■ , . 

AiiliiHi'apli letter* or Do* well, Johnson, Carriik. 
Swift. Pope. Vol tu I re, Thomson, Rodney. Pm. 
Shenstoiie, Chc.siiuTleld, Dickens, Mr*. Mon- 
tagu, Carlyle, llrmvn lug, Trollope, TeimyiM 
und Victoria. 
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The Sitwells and 
their world 

George Steiner’s essays; 
George Barker’s poems 

McCarthyism and 
‘ The Great Fear’, 
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Post-Modernism revisited 
by Reyner Banham 

Masefield in his time 

Swift; Edmund Wilson; 
Edinburgh; The Vatican archives 


Marvell and his critics; 

’ll*. Russian language now 


LWfJ frvrut) •>” w — w” 

nings mi4 two ends.-. It con be 
read back to front and upside 
down, and is always ' the right 
—and wrong — way up. Turn the 
TLS upside tfeitin ana look again, 
this time at Scheherazade's 
exigent husband the Sultan 
Schariah “Listening to a voice 
that Ungers — /Curious story— 
charming lilt . . The hook is 
AHA ; the reversible draw- 
ings <«■« hy Rex Whistler , 
the accompanying verses by his • 
brother Lititrance. They 
borrowed the idea from a rare 
seventeenth-century book called 
1310 Church of Rome Evideotly 
-Proved Heretick, which hag a 
fold-out frontispiece of a two- 
faced Pope ; smooth and stalling . 


one wap, ro/tcllent and " evidently 
proved heretick w the other. In 
the late ]D20s Rex Whistler began 
drawing his double faces for the 
famous Shell advertisements 
these were, collected in 1947, with 
verses by his brother, in a volume 
entitled OHO. All OHO is in 
AHA, with the addition of eight 
others from the 1930s. The dual- 
ism of tho faces Is reflected in 
the double vision of the introduce 
tion ; at one end. (or beginning) of 
AHA one learns that "A. sotlr 
view of mankind— 4fus clearly, in 
thj/t . main, if r what Rax Whistler 
■'took”/ 'ana ■ at the other, .“A 
cheerful notion of htunanity — . 
that on the whole is surely what 
Rex Whistler had *\ This gallery 
of apposite oppositions and oppo- 
site appositions is published by 
John Murray i« £2.95. 
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The Muses in triplicate 


m:ou<:e stluvjiu : 

On Difficulty 

2lUpp. Oxford llnivci '.ny Press. 


Ju o disarming preface Gem-go 
Si finer describes die ossnvs in tiris 
cnl lection ns "working papers ” nr, 
ill American, “ pn.sitimi papers 
Such, a paper, he says, “ puis for- 
ward a point of view, an analysis, a 
proposal, in a form which _ may lie 
comprehensive and assertive " — ;i.s 
we should expect I’wf e-wui - 

Steiner’s work to he, any way — but 
none rhe less “ exp lie illy provi- 
sional Tlicro is just a shade of 
raciiciil elusive ness about tills. Of 
course, so far as ihe author is solic- 
iting “correction, modification. and 
that collaborative disagreement ini 
which i he hopes of rat in nu I dis- 
course depend ”, he is sucking 
iHt-her rlian evoding encounters. 
Still, there must be some end 
asserted or implied in a “ working 

E aper ” ; so can the author claim to 
e speaking more pro vis ion ally 
than anyone else ? And if so, to 
whut purpose ? The term “ working 
paper' 1 comes, as Professor Steiner 
says, from "administrative and 
bureaucratic practice ", and I put 
nvy questions from the point of 
view of one who has been accus- 
tomed to it in that milieu and 
who, perhaps for rhut reason, is 
puzzled by the analogy. For in the 
world of practical affairs a working 
paper is judged in relation lo some 
practical outcome, more nr less 
dearly foreseen — the publication of 
some resounding statement of 
policy, nr a decision to expend or 
not to expend a sum of money. 
Neither of these events pmmises 
anything less provisional than 
itself, so far as the truth of things 
is concerned, however much it may 
promise by way of triumph, or at 
least momentary rest, for some 
hard-pressed administrator or poli- 
tician.'- 1 i 

, A critical stuicinont, however, 
must — must It not, however few get 
veiy far along the roud ? — aim nt a 
sort of Indestructible .validity so 
for as human utterances may be so 
qualified, at being ranged, for 
durability, with certain critical 
pronouncements of, say, , Aristotle 
or Horace which,- however they 
need to he reinterpreted in 
. changed circumstances, cannot bo 
laughed off, after 2,000 years 
• : or. inure. This suggestion no 
doubt places the reviewer in the 
category qf those who Imagine that' 


they .ire Mill snick in " a classic 
value- strut lure, .is fell in ilie 
Rena i ns; i iite and so veil I cent It cen- 
tury ", ami iv Ini <In tun know that 
ir with "active still among the 
lit date *' only " until file great 
crises of world war anti hucinl re- 
volution ", I (In imagine something 
like that, and cannot see how tile 
great product iuiis of European 
literal lire, from classical limes tu 
the present, can he rend with sym- 
pathy in any oilier way. The situa- 
tion is uf course complicated by 
i lie present, which has always been 
a bard place in find one's way 
in — and never more so, 1 wMI 
doubtfully concede if tiniL nukes 
anyone happier, limn now. In say- 
ing this, 1 do not supose that I 
am selling myself over uguinsr Dr 
Steiner, for I tie main gravamen uf 
these essays is, precisely, in a con- 
cern that " vital resources of in- 
wardness, »f disciplined remem- 
brance, of meditative clarity w may 
be being " eroded That such 
disasters ure threatened is coin in on 
ground, as it was for Eliot and 
even for Arnold. I only wonder 
whether Dr Steiner, hustling 
around among so many current 
near-scientific, near-political ideas, 
is not at times so astonished by 
their brilliance that the great land- 
marks of European literature scein 
to wobble. 

That Dr Steiner is profoundly 
academic, in a modern mode; is 
indicated by something more than 
his style and titles, and his record 
on bath sides of tile Atlantic. The 
Professor of English ami Compara- 
tive Literature at the University of 
Geneva, and Extraordinary Fellow 
of Churchill CoUege, Cambridge, is 
so scandalized by the savagery of 
children making " undue noise ", 
unschooled " not to burst in when 
riieir father is reading ", by the 
lack of " a domestic who dusts the 
shelves of books, who enters the 
librury when called ", that lie 
asserts that H it is only rarely in 
the home that the exercise of load- 
ing, in the old sense, now rakes 
place. It is in highly specialized 
frameworks: mainly the university 
library or the academic ‘office V 
There are, however, people who 
huve worked for a living outside 
the academic world, and who have 
had a family, who Iibvc read, if not 
enough to put them in competition 
with Professor Steiner, enough to 
bmsh off the worst crudities of 
illiteracy. There is n touch of 
Rtetnerish overstate m out in ilie 
presentation of these difficulties. 

Olio may ask whether the con- 


By C. H. Sisson 


trust Dr Ri finer ilruivs between 
hum ami presem is nut over-drawn, 
hi mure places ilum one. Is there 
reason in suppose Mint Knleiph or 
Marluwe, nr even .Ion mui or blmke- 
* pc are, were accustomed to read in 
hii i me itu pi oil calm ? Even Hooker 
liHii tu rock the cradle. And was 
John Keats that well prepared by 
Iris education, in those golden days, 
to find " a primary body of refer- 
ence amt instigation" in "the epic 
poeuy of Boiardo, Ariosto and 
Tasso", ns we are told he did, 
along with Goethe and Byron ? An 
u hi lily in find It is own way, on 
.miiiiII promptings, is one of the 
mmfcs of the writer of genius, and 
peculiarly of the peer. That is not 
to deny that access to reading mat- 
ter of importance was, in the pasr, 
less obfuscated hy trash than it is 
now, nor in lessen the impact of 
Dr Steiner’s censure of “ the dis- 
aster or muss education in the 
United States", or of the short- 
comings of schools in England. 
Still, the provisional “comprehen- 
sion and assert ivencss " of (his 
hook's method are admitted to 
carry a certain risk of inexactitude, 
which can be counted on to keep 
the seminar going. 

It must be said that these wilful 
ini precis Ions are I lie consequence 
of the width of reference, und of 
the lauduble determination to bring 
the general render trophies front a 
valid y of linguistic and other dis- 
ciplines. There are moments when 
names rain down on ua so fast 
that — it Is a weakness in the 
reader — the effect is as much rhe- 
torical as referent ial. In such a 
bemused moment, sometimes, Dr 
Steiner whips out one of those 
dubious suggestions which carry 
more fascination than conviction. 
So, at die Olid of a paragraph 
which invokes " ilie period from 
Rimbmid nnd MuMurml- to Duda 
Hiid Surrealism ", Wittgenstein. 
Moore, Austin and Quine— with, by 
way of contrast, Kant, Hegel, Scho- 
penhauer- and Borgsoit— ns well as 
Sliiikespeui-u, Milton «jul l’ope, 
Karl Kraus and George Orwell, wo 
learn that thu “brutalization and 
profunatlon of the word Is very 
prohubly one of the main causes 
tor die tide of self-destruction, 
either through self- Imposed silence 
or actual suicide, which has come 
over Western lUernture from the 
time of Nerval und Rimbaud tu 
that of Sylvia Plath, Paul Celnu, 
nnd John Berryman It cannot bo 
said that the energetic Rimbaud 
lias had us ninny imitators as ho 
should have had, in the matror of 


By John Russell 


sclf.inipnst.-ti silence, and so fur as 
lltcie lias Iil-cii a cult of actual 
suicide, it has hi-eit a remarkably 
talkative one, which might call for 
snmu refinement of Ur Steiner’s 
summary explanation. 

lit another essay where there is 
some discussion uf Mullarme mid 
Celar, we find ourselves pointed to 
*' a hypostasis of hmguugo such as 
we find, precisely, in i lit.- philoso- 
phy of Heidegger ", li is not so much 
the poet who speuks, bin the 
language itself ; ’’ die Sprue he 

upricht " — which is true, also, of 
nursery rhymes, so that on this 
occasion one wishes that Dr 
Steiner had extended his reference 
a bit. so time we knew how far his 
formulation applies lo poetry in 
general. 

The essay “ On Difficulty ", from 
which these remarks ure taken, 
goes close to i he root of Dr 
Steiner's concern, for it raises a 
number of questions about Inter- 
pretation of poetry, mill as to what 
constitutes a proper reading. As 
must be the case with any of us, 
liis notions are extensively condi- 
tioned by the kind of mind ho 
himself has, his range of interests, 
and his taste for certain sorts or 
explunntion. Yet lie. is certainly 
worrying at an objective ground of 
difficulty when he tries to usscss 
the growing riilcmmn which leads 
to the position in which “ the dia- 
tanc*- between a cull ure and cer- 
tain texts can grow so drastic that 
everything has to ha looked .up ”, 
He suggests that this is so wiili 
“ Pindar, say, or Dante uf certain 
stretches of Milton ", 

“ Everything ” is surely a little 
extreme, though it is certainly the 
case that the " homework ”, us he 
calls it, becumes mure " moun- 
tainous ... hs our twentieth-century 
brands of literacy recede from the. 
vocabulary, from the grammars, 
from the grid of classical and bibli- 
cal reference which huve mapped 
the rnn tours of Western naetry 
from . . . CIiiIUl'l-i- ii» . . . The m/Me 
Land ", But the prominence Dr 
Steiner gives to the “ homework ” 
is enough to discourage the best of 
students— perhaps especially the 
best of students. For If the profes- 
sor Is to hand down Inscrutable 
works, ccrtifiod as belonging to the 
ennon of Uuruponn literature, nnd 
a pile of encyclopedias the young 
man or womuu with a flair for 
poetry will go away und rend some- 
thing else. Dante, Monthly, offers 
an immense amount at l ho first 
fumbling readings, even If it is 


only in odd linos ami i 
fragment., which. C[| v U fc ; 
stood, can yield il )e \ 
leads those who have felt irV 
,h * lext again «i„l ag^ n 1 
years. What I am £ yi ' J 
explanation comes second in ' 
lure is not to be dmn-ftd f ‘ 
academic presentation. 1 11 

But wherever one turns ;» fl 
Steiner s book one fin, it 4 - ‘ 
arguing, or inclined in „«!» , 
because the questions he rail*.,.; 
important ones, touch •* * 
health of literature and ihe raj,.: 
of our reudiug, and are proi y 
wi-th answers which are p I(; 1 
atlvely provisional. There ire <» 
cushions of " Language 8 „d h\ 
choanalysls ’, "Eros and l&V 
and ‘‘The Distribution of t. 
course”, which in this 
means rhe portioning of human 
course between inner and ci-m 
speech. There is no page 
does not give grounds (or tin V 
laborative disagreement" it, 
author solicits, or encourage ih 
formulation of further puzzles, ih 
very width of Dr Steiner’i quo 
lions reflects that troubled cc* 
science of our time which puis ilu 
general before the particular, ik 
international before the local, *!ui 
is reported from afar before da 
Is under one’s nose. Yet liieriiut, 
like the life of ordinary people, i*. 
as it bus always been, concerned 
with giving things a local habits- 
lion nnd name, and knout that iu 
lilmust efforts stretch only i link 
way beyond thut. The lignlfiUMi 
of Clare is that he was i mu ii 
Northamptonshire, and ih«« ut 
men everywhere. So with lionet it 
Rome, and Dante in or outcIFb* 
enco. If the image of man hem si 
dnngor of being erased, at c j 
sometimes fears, and as Dr Sum 
appeurs to four, it trill »M 
because our view j* partial W 
because it is not specific enough. < 

In The Rise of Remwiticiw:*^ 
l ial Texts (363pp. Curcamt. JW 
Briun ilcpworlh has -■ w** 
oxtrncts from elgbwentiwww 
writers to demonstrate how o«r 
routed Romanticism was w » 
philosophy, aesthetics, wd w* 
tore or the preceding IWj'J 
The hook ranges from 
Burnet’s Theory of >th e , 

If, 84 to Wnrdswm ill’s txcjWWR, 
1814 ; the general and *P**jJ*| 
dnciions in the extracts cimbiW" 
wuy classical mode s gave w 
biblical, “ decorum to 


JOHN PKAKSUN : 

Kdhh. 69 Osltert and Sacheverell 

Sitwell 

S34[>p. Macmillan. E9.95. 

Editli Sitwell wanted to be one of 
the greatest poets who cvfer lived. 
Osbert Sitwell wanted to witness to 
hi« time on the scale of Chateau- 
briand and with someth in g of 
Chateaubriand’s quality. Sache- 
vcrell Sitwell wanted (still wants, 
indeed) to experience oil that is 
finest in art, architecture, music, 
dance, aiul a dozen other disciplines 
in the interest of a form of hricolaac 
such as only lie would have thought 
of. 

These are not paltry ambitions, 
and the extent m which the three 
Sitwells did or did not succeed in 
them was a mutter uf lively interest 
to everyone whose preoccupations 
overlapped with theirs. It was, if 
anything, obscured by rhe fact that 
for much of their lives they had a 
parallel activity, and one that 
brought them milch into the public 
eye. They saw themselves, that Is 
to say, as champions — sometimes 
as sole chump ions — of all that was 
best and newest in the arts, os well 
as of much tliut was not new but 
had been unjustly neglected. They 
set out some sixty years ago on- & 
career of guerrilla activity against 
conventional opinion ; if there 
resulted from this a skirmish^ or 
even & pitched battle, they rejouced 
in the fray and gave no quarter. 

Such is the legend, at nhv rate. 
By the end of the 1920s it had a 
solid foundation : Osbert end Sach- 
everell Sitwell did indeed mount a 
very good exhibition of recent 
French painting at Meal’s In 1919, 
Edith Sitwell’s Fumade end “Gold 
Coast Customs” have their place 
in any history of English poetry, 
SicheveroH Sitwell’s studies of the 
baroque nnd the rococo were many 
hot ab end of their time. English 
•SnstFVthe belter for their -en- 
couragement of Willinm Wnlton. 
That tboy should liavo seen tlio 
point of Gertrude Stein in 1926 
• made English literary life bv that 
much the less provincial. 

**“” That olioy did they 


mac was nt once dobonair nnd com- 
bative, offhmul and committed. 
Nor wore they the captives of their 
class: Osbert thought that George 


Sitwells were 11 rich ", no any read- 
ing of Lliat wurd ; but Sir George 
SltweU saw lo it thut for a grout 
port of their lives his children hnd 
barely enough to live on. (Edith 
Sitwell in her seventies still believed 
that she could at any moment he 
committed to prison for debt.) So 
far from coming of what is called 
“a privileged background ", the Sit* 
wells had an emutional und f inun- 
cial history that would have crippled 
three less imperious natures. 

That was known in a general way 
from Osbert Sitwell’s niiLnliiogruphy, 
and from much Mui has been pub- 
lished by or about Edith SittycII, 
and from one of the most poignant 
books of recent years: Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s For ll’uiit of the Golden 
City (1973). In this book on atten- 
tive reader could glimpse something 
that had until then been kept pri- 
vate: the extent lo which the once- 
united trio hud drifted urmrt, .some- 
times in n context uf .stable affection 
end sometimes not. It is Hie par- 
ticularity of Facades that it details 
much material that would till lately 
have been exempt from publication 
and may even today he regarded 
as un invasion of privacy, 

Editli Sitwell would certainly not 
have cured for this. Mr Pearson 
tells u.s rhut when Harold Acton 
wrote a foreword to the French 
edition of her poems, shortly after 
the Second Word War, she wrote 
to David Horner that “ It is of an 
almost unbelievable vulgarity — 

very fRmiliar and personal. I shall 
have to huve nil the personal part 
cut out. None of it ought to appear 
—no serious artist's reputation 
could survive the personal part of 
it." As Sir Harold Acton is notably 
dMvalirou.s in matters of Dhis sort 
it is hard to believe rliat “ the per- 
sonal part” wus truly offensive. In 
point of fact. Dame Edith in her 
lifetime was subjected to almost 
no personal publicity of an intru- 
sive nature. People were rough 
about her work, but then she was 
likely to be no less ruiigh about 
theirs. Wliut is new about Facades 
■is- tile new freedom with which the 

I irlvate life both of herself and of 
ter older brotlior is discussed. 

She would not have liked It 
at all, and neither would ho. Her 
love-letters to the Russian-born 
painter Pavel Tchelkcliew ere now 


mental to it. By setting her heart 
on a capricious und un reliable 
human being whose hnmosexudl 
orientation was likely to put him 
for ever beyond her reach, Edith 
Sitwell was true to wh.ir she lived 
by, all her life: a belief in the 
met amorphic power of tli« human 
imagination. 

It is on this point that Mr 
Pearson stund.s back from the 
accumulation of day-by-day detail 
and makes one of his rare ventures 
into broad general summation: 

The csicucc uf her grand poetic 
rhetoric lay in the assumption of 
a queenly right to sneak for the 
whole of suffering humanity ill 
her verse. . . . She who had never 
known physical love would speak 
for lovers, she who had borne no 
children would declaim the power 
of mother-love, und she who had 
fiecn nothing uf ilio fiisi-liaiul 
savagery of wnr would lament llic 
slaughter of Hiroshi urn. 

Here and on other occasions Mr 
Pearson manifests the wide-rang- 
ing humanity thut has mode people 
trust him with documents to which 
another hiogrupher might well have 
been denic-d access. He is not 
malicious he never tries to be 
clever, he docs not allow himself 
to bccomo the vassal of one fac- 
tion or another, lie works very 
hturd, and he is a man of compas- 
sion. He never forgets that if the 
Sitwells were ’‘queer", as D. H. 
Lawrence nut it, they had good 
reason to be. 

He understands the ups and 
downs that marked their long 
careers. He knows that whereas 
in the 1920s the world went their 
way, to a considerable extent, it 
did not go their way in the 1930s. 
He knows that the 1940s and early 
1950s were very good years indeed 
for Osbert and Edith Sitwell, and he 
knows exactly how grim, for the 
one as for the other, were the years 
of bodily decline. He knows all 
this as a matter of common sense 
and objective observation, but he 
also lias liad through his hands u 
mass of documentation*- much of it 
unpublished. 

On the whole, what he has chosen 


to do is to oeg away from year to 
year, never hazarding himself very 
far from a corroborative quotation 


and rarely presuming to pass judg- 


hetcrosexual ones, and that in the 
course of a lifetime what $eem.> to 
be firm and unchanging ill human 
relations may turn out lo be nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr Pearson has also to deal with 
one or two facts that not everyone 
will think creditable. There is «o 
reason whatever why Osbert Sitwell 
should not have gone to Guatemala 
in rhe winter of 1938-39 ; but to have 
set sail from Hamburg on " a luxury 
German cruise ship" at that pait>- 
cular moment in time was uni u 
very distinguished thing to do. It 
is un even more dislikiole nm incut 
when Mr Pearson goes on to say »f 
Osbert Sitwell that " Jewish refugees 
were hurdly the fellow-passengers 
lie would have chosen " and to 
quote Beverley Nichols as having 
heard him bellow " When d’you 
think it’s Aryan hour?" when he 
funnel that thu swimming pool was 
nuupied by several Jewish first- 
das-, passengers, Tho fact that lie 
was solicitous when those same 
passengers were sent back to Ger- 
many fluid Guatemala doei not 
quite wipe this episode from nur 
minds. 

Conceivably, however, a certain 
anaesthesia to unpalatable uvctiis 
was part of the defences with which 
the Sitwells surrounded their 
" lost selves ", It should be said, 
in any case, that when limy were 
faced with a major challenge they 
managed to summon up their 
resources in a way that was nothing 
short of heroic. Edith Sitwell’s 
war poems may have been grand 
in a way that has now gone out 
of style, but they made sense of 
life at a time wneu many people 
preferred to run eway from it. 
In Osbert Sitwell’s memoirs there 
are passages where he says a great 
deal and gets nowhere in particu- 
lar ; but if we compare liis handling 
of certain key- episodes with Mr 
Pearson’s djsuiflated version of 
them titere can be no argument 
as to which is die more rewarding. 
Apart from anything else, the five 
volumes of Osbert Sitwell’s auto- 
biography illustrate over and over 
again the -ability to nurse a good 
story along which was one of die 
author’s many endearing traits. 
And as Mr Pearson brings out 
(quite rightly) the note of Hanover- 
ian siiperMtas that distinguished 
Osbert Sitwell’s dealings with bores, 
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Dickens 

An Open Boole 






way cmsbicui I uiuugnr mw (jeurge 

biblical, “decorum to herjlnvhi was as impressive as ouy 

and un lightened , r f flMn , (and better looking than most) 

interest in the primitive and when the major English writers 
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A Voiceirom the inflnitc j-' • 
PETCR BEKRfiSFORD ELtlS . 

Sat Henry Rider Hagghrd was. a literacy -, 

; ooJoSsus who». morethipn airy of '.'his, :: 

' ; corifentporerLcs, , 'bestrode’ 1 ■ .quid shaped ■ • • ■ 

. English popular imagination. In cdl hq . 

wroLe, SB boqks, aittong theta s^kch 'pe\-en« - 
. nial favour It e< as King Soloiiion'sMinci , 
and She. This neV biography exonHna§ r 
. the life and " work of Ilaggurd hs 1 a . 
writer arid' also reveals < other jlitle - 
known aspects of * iris 1 oai'eer. 1 . ; What 1 
emerges from Mr ElUs* study is a - 
towering paradoxical genius— u man 
with flaws and unfulfilled ambitions, > 
but a genius nevertheless. 0 7 IdO 0026 X . 
Illustrated €7.95 • 


Alexander Pope 

GEORGE S. FRASER 
University of Leicester 
This new introduction to Pope’s life and 
work sets the poet solidly in his age 
and relates the liveliness and variety 
of his poetry to the strange combina- 
tion pf chronic -Invalidism and a sociable 
disposition; which marked his life. 0 7100 
8990 2 £4.95 


Kant 

RALPH C. S. WALKER 
Magdalen College, Oxford 
Kant’s influence on philosophical think- 
ing .in: , the nineteenth and .tweiuiqth . • 
,cent<uriej) hfiis been immense;- Dr Walker 
.1 examines eech 1 , of Kant’s main coritrl- 
.i -buriqna to .philosophy within the' con- . 
, jewt ot -a morB sympathetic approach to 
twpsdan<fctttaV;4deaJi«a than has been 
. attempted for a long. timo. Arguments 
of the Philosophers, 0 7100 89W 5 £7.95 


A History of the 
English Language 


A Theory of 
Literary Pfoductidn 

PIERRE MACHEREY 

Translated from the French by Geoffrey 
Watt 

Originally published in the series 
•Thioric’, edited Louis Althusser, this 
stauW represents a development of 
Louis Althuaser’f account of the rela- 
. tionsh4p 1 betweetn JiteraUire nnd 
ideology. 0 7100 8978 3 (doth) 0087 
1 (paper) £8.25, paper £4.95 


The Prehistoric 
Settlement of Britain 

RICHARD BRADLEY 

Unirarsitp of Reading ... 

diA CNlf 


, JMhr Ediflqjt ’ 

; ALBERT C. ^AGGH and 
' THOMAS ' C ABLE 


revised to - take ipto- accogi» t 
developments in ' Hngidsoii sc 


Let tiers from Russia 
1919 

P. D. 0U8PENSKY 

Those l«Uore, smuifgled out of Russia 
84 fte height 'Of the Bolshevik terror, 
iw published in. The New Age, which 
upder ^ the editorship of A. k. Orege 
wa 1 * icadihg literary, artistic and 
cultural paper in Enelaqd. . The letters 
eve, a - porrlfk description of the total 
breakdown .of public order in Russia, 
and show that OuspeikkV foresfi* with 


popier £3.75 


Poperbatfr fLSO . 


7100. 0077 


aid when the major English writers 
« the 1920s accented on invitation 
j — v” "Awoll they fou.. u 
servinR dark brown tea nnd non- 
Qescrlpt buns on the fifth floor of 
8 house off the Ravswater Road. 

were acquainted with Picasso, 
‘haghllev mid Jean Cocteau; it was 
•JMonahle to suppose that tiiey 
themselves were very gifted; once 
they were never forgotten. 
Wirenua Woolf said of Edith Slt- 
{Jl^that she was "like a clean 
r “ ares e, °ne that one finds on a 
mnir with emeralds stuck about 

ii .) 

• the outer world it seemed that 
“jwh m all iivi« was owed to money, 
ro breeding, and to the armoured 

' :?Urf nc 6 that those two things in 
^nation can bestow. A happy 
sheltered childhood was also 
• “en. posited for lack of Immediate 
idence to tins contrary. But D. H. 

■ L?V rCnco was not taken In. In 1927 
' "*^6110 a friend that 

an( * Editli Sitwell came to 
1 8 otlier day. Tiiey were 
TOHyjyet-y nice, not a bit affected 
. S' ooititcmg t only absorbed ' in 
■'*J n *lye* and their parents. I 

• m - my saw such a 

' ■ strange complex: 

' rflJl* were marooned on a 

island, and nobody in the 

' Queer i ■ their own Jos£ 

I ,« i 

aiuers u«r j*- . people now know, end 

Ungnistic aspects aS ^ . hetS? ?/! 11 * wil * . know a great deal 

0 7100 8010 Illustrated t ■ p., c ^ n af ter reading John Pearson’s 

■ • Plemv 4 ’ • l l * ,r ee Sitwells had 

jy. 10 bo queer about. They 
■ ■ ' . , Df . f spring of g dynastic and 

' 4 . i Q r '<\ '■ i had^pi 1 un,0n ' 1915 tlielr motlter 

Routledge « i , 

“ • >.!■ .5^K n dlcv. 'their father did 

TJrtlll , ■/ help IU S wife in her 

b chiidS’ ^ did he lighten Ws 
L • VNw when he insisted 

Ik- dta f 1,cSr mwls during 

^Hlug on and on about 


up opened before the year , 
but Mr Pcursou persuades us from 
the outset that the roletionshlp in 
question was a irtismatch of 
colossal proportions for which 
nothing could be said— excopt tliat 
ibs very impossibility was funda- 


time we have anived at page 507 
we are convinced (if we were not 
convinced already) that extraordin- 
ary people can be as inept as our- 
selves m the everyday traffic of 
life, that lasting homosexual unions 
arc just os precarious as lasting 


• r. r« ■ • S* ’ S 1 1 1 ■ ll» 


Cowardice 


narry l mimic, ji y* r d 
for pre-Roman settlemeot a 
in B ni tain, and P flr . t ' cul .^ y 0n d ref*” 1 
Environmental cv,(l8 ? c ® 8*^ 

developments in arc ^ aC ^ uirail «f 
work ure taken into gabje^ 

published literature 
0 7100 8993 Illustrated j 

Voices from the 

Speaking With Tenguat • } . 
DAVID CHRISTIE-MUBW J 

GIossaiaMa <par«l^^ ’ 
tongues) and .^ no ffign 
speaking in aJJtgcdly JS <u ]bi(« J 
are features 

religions. This caH«rt» 

examples from P re ^; (ll , a ii 5 ta 
twentieth century S^iri 
aiders the psychologt^'. ^ p^T 


39 Scarf Street, 


Do you remember, in the Twenties, 
the songs we used to sing, ' 
reading our Westermans and Hentys, 
before the days of Bing ? 

Gramophones were very sharp ana tinny, 

we could sit there and applaud 

shows with stars like Laddie, Sonme, Binitid, 

Jack and Jessie, June and Claude. 

We had no truck with opus numbers 
or anything called Art—* 
and fox-trots (long before the rumbas) 
gave us our happy start . . . 

This was our taste/ of the future, 

we embraced /that decade , • 

gleaming in glamour, with Our hope not betrayed... 

There lay Love — which our ten-yew-old scoffing 
felt above (girls with men l)—in the offing. 

The sight of women set us giggling, 
their bottoms broad and fat, , 

. the Charleston and that sexy wriggling, 

their bosoms hot so flat, ' 

as they jumped and bumped m that gay chorus— 
though we watched the danae with scarp, 
this was Life cavorting there before us, 
and the reason we were bom, 

Of this we were just dimly , conscious, 

uneasily we'd sit ' . 

and judge, severe, like monks with tonsures— 

sooii to be part of it . . . ’ 

This teas all necks/wU,h arms round them, 

grown-up sex/on display— 
a mystery coming our wa % 

\Ve weren't too frightened, . 

tee felt partly enlightened .. . . 

. fnthM 

'•'"Gayin Ev/art 

B.„ d 00 .. 0 .ir Little C.»". Cowerd's Bltttr Sweit, la ISIS 

ttie record) I was ten years oM. ... ' ■ 


biography is one of the least snob- 
bish books of its kind. Its author 
never forgot Idiat (as his house- 
keeper once sold to him) “ servants 
are Individuals like other people 1 . 

As for SttoheVereH Sitwell, Wa 
vacy is respected dn Facades, eit 


But -when ihe too was faced with o 
supreme . challenge to hds stature, 
both as a writer and as a human 
being, he proved hiruself equal to it. 
Ho was able, in other words, to over- 
come disappointment and rejection 
and to transmute those two basest' 
of metals into art. 

John Pearson tells us that he began 
tills - book because he seused that 
ell three Sitwells had shut diem- 
selves up behind facades of their 
own making end would never will- 
ingly come out. To the extent that 
he was right, Ids book gives a fair 
and conscientious account of what 
happened and why. But there Is 
something else to be considered : 
what matters in the career of a 
serious waiter Is the life of the mind. 
Hie life of the mind is largefly lhcfc 
ing from Facades. We get more pf 
itfroui material already published— 1 
from Edith . Sitwell’s . letter to 
Allantdi Harper in .1929 about ” Gold 
Coast Customs”, to take_ one 
instance only — than we con find In 
Mr Pearson’s compilation. 

There 14 also the fact that Mr 
Pearson makes mistakes which will 
be picked up by every specialist. 
Pace those specialists. It matter? 
very little iu this context dint there 
are po spoken" words In Parade or 
that Picasso and Matisse were never 
in any sense K the accepted masters 
of abstract art ”, , It is more damag- 
ing - that Mr -Pearson is no stylist, 
and that whereas every sentence 
written by the Sitwells bears their 
mark, for better or worse, the gen- 
eral effect of Mr Pearson’s exposi- 
tion is rather drab. We do not quite 
feell on dosing the book, as Luigi 
restelli, the custodian of the Sit* 
wells’ castle near Florence, never 
ceased to 1 : feel:', that they, were 
“ grandisslmi pfirsone ”, the like ’of 
. whom i we • shall never see : again. 
But within its chosen limits this is 


Her Autobiography 

£5.90 


John and 
Marie Christine 
Ridgway 

Sound the World 
with Ridgway 

£5.95 


R. K. Narayan 

"Since the death of Evelyn 
Wem i’ll, Nuixiyan ip the 
jnuviwi .1 most admire in 
/he J'Mt'lish language.” 

Graham Greene 

The Bachelor of 
Arts 

£4.95 

Tlie Dark Room 

£4.50 

The English 
Teacher 

£4,50 

The Mahabharata 

£4.50 


JanwiUemvaii 
de Wetering 

The Blond Baboon 

£4.50 


Fred and 
Geoffrey Hoyl 

The Westminster 
Disaster 

£4.50 


Gillian Martin 

Passage of Time 

£4.50 


Barbara 

Goolden 

The Rags of Time 

£4.50 


Arthur Herzog 

IQ83 
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Ian Niall 

The Idlers 
Companion 

£4.90 


Robert Hunter 

To Skye allude 

£8.90. ; 


Eric Trimmer 
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CONSTANCL DAIUNfr TUN SMITH : 
J«i!n Masefield 
A Life 

277pp. Oxford Vnive. viry J’jiss. 
tfi.SU. 

JOHN MASEFIELD : 

Selected Poems 

Preface by John Bt-i junta ti 

328pp. Heinemumi. £5.9N. 

The Sea Poems 

115pp. Heinemann. £3. SO. 

"I ihmiglu ir was long ago decided 
I hut f urn /ike the dndu and rlie 
great auk, nn longer known as a 
bird ur .ill " was jiiiin Afuscflelif’i: 
comment, towards i lie end of his 
life, on in's reputation as n poet. 
The centenary year of his birrli, 
marked by the appearance of h 
biography and two books of his 
verse, sec-ms im appropriate lime to 
re-examine ibis melancholy classifi- 
cation. 

Bom in Ledbury, the son of a 
solicitor, Masefield was orphaned 
at thirteen, and was sent by an 
Imperious aunt, who hud taken 
charge of the family, tn the t rain- 
ing snip the Conway, moored in the 
Mersey. In New Chum (1944) he 
gives a humorous and charming : 
account of his first term there. He 
left the Conway a few mom its | 
before his sixteenth birthday and < 
sailed from England on the four- 
masted barque the Gilcruix, bound i 
for Iquique with a cargo of “parent 
fuel ", The voyage was not a nappy i 
one; Masefield wns tormented by 1 
seasickness and the harrowing r 


* dt ccr i pi inn hi Amber (1913) uf .1 
jws.s.igc run ml ilii- Hum is iirulnililv 
l.iigcdy iiiintJiiogi iipbicit). 'I'm* expe- 
neiuu scorns io have decided liini 
lilt si ni ;il; Jug l lie sen his curour, 

He left i he Gilcinox when she 
ducked, sjicirt some time in hospi- 
wd suffering from sun-stroke and a 
nervous breakdown, and was even- 
tually shipped home us u Dis- 
tressed British Seaman. Oil his 
Bunt's insistence he found another 
berth oil a ship lying in New 
York ; he sniled nut to join her hut 
deserted on arrival in America and 
after sonic mouths of vagrancy 
found work as n bartender in a 
saloon in Greenwich Village. This 
I was followed by two years in a 
cni-per factory in Yonkers — in hi 
iht * Mill (1941), n memoir of that 
jierind, he describes Imw he allev- 
iated boredom by setting himself 
questions on seamanship (“Fal- 
coner advises against the embroil- 
ing of the lee yard-arm. Are ymi of 
his opinion ? Give reasons for and 
against this practice 11 ) and by 
building, in his mind, a great Mer- 
chant Service college in Liverpool, 
equipping ami sniffing it, end fill- 
ing it with 500 or so boys. It was 
ut this lime, too, that he discovered, 
as he wrote, that: “ the Iu\y of my 
being . . . was in follow poetry, even 
if I died of it ", 

Tn 1897 lie returned to Engl und, 
first to work as n bank clerk, and 
then devoting himself entirely to 
hiterottirc. In the autumn of 1900, 
with some trepidation, he intro- 
duced himself to W. B. Yeats, “ the 
only living poet whose heart lias 
not got the money -grubs, and who 
writes from sheer joy, much as u 
lark might sing Soon ha who 
regularly attending the Monday 
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By T. J. Binyon 

a evening Ik-iings in YenisN 
il v i linin', at IS Wnbm'ii Buildings, 
no- Hun- In- nii-i J. M. Synge and “ little 
i in Laurence Binyon", who became 
L-r. u tlnue f I ie mi .uni gave him inucli 
, help and advice over the next few 
. years. 

During this lime Muse field was 
i n . win-king intensely hard ; us wejl as 
jjj. his own work lie was writing 
iis n ri i ties ami reviewing up to twenty 
m* novels a week fur newspapers and 
!w periodicals. Yet he was also mnitng- 
ur tr| K in do an immense amount of 
ul research un maritime history — 
C y which resulted in two historical 
n works. Sen Life in Nelson’s Time 
i is I19II5J .ind Oh the Spanish Main 
n t lytffi), und which later gave his 
',i historical novels their firm and 
it convincing background. 

}f He met and married a woman 

l_ nearly twelve years older than him- 
j. self, Constance de in Cherois Crom- 
,f iiieiin who had read mathematics 
d ut Newnhum, and then Dnu^u 
at Koedean. Salt-Water Ballads 
appeared in 1902, Ballads in 1903, 

I mid there followed, in rapid succes- 
j! non, four novels, three children’s 
lS hooks, two plays two volumes of 
( short stories, a book on Sliske- 
f speare and a pamphlet on women’s 
, suffrage. 

His fame, however, dates from 
1911. One evening in the May of 
) that year, as he was crossing 

* rli rough a thin hedge of thorn 
i Dees from a field to a common 

* near Great Hampden In Bucking- 
e hamshire, the idea of writing a 
s poem about a blackguard who 
3 becomes converted suddenly burst 
a upon him ; a few months later The 
s Everlasting Mercy burst with equal 
. suddenness upon the public: “It 
whs read, declaimed, interrupted 

and discussed with a sort of in- 
flamed fever of controversy such 
as, in a case of poetry, I cannot in 
memory mutch’’, wrote Frank 
Swiunernm. Three more long narra- 
tive poems — otic good. Dauber, one 
bad. The Daffodil Fields (1913), 
and one indifferent. The VVidoui in 
the Bye Street (1912)— followed 
quickly, .uni mi ilio (icillh of Alfred 
Austin in 1913 Masefield’s name 
was being mentioned as a possible 
successor to the Lnureateshin. 
Masefield himself know bettor: “l 
mn at once mo young, mo rebel- 
lious, and too coarse, to be In the 
running.” 

During the First World Wnr 
Masefield worked as un orderly in 
an army hospital in Franco, mado 
two lecture lours in America, 
wrote- a shnrt book an the battle of 
the Somme, and another on the 
Dardanelles campaign: “Galifooli • 
is a book to silence the critical 
faculty numb and hush the heart 
of the hearer ", one critic wrote. 
After the war the creative aurge 
that had produced the earlier 
narrative poems continued wiiii 
Reynard the Fox (1919)— bhe story 
of a hunt — and Eight Royal 
(1920)— that of a steeplechase. 

Though Masefield was to con- 
tinue writing and publishing up to 
his death in 1967, the main interest 
of his life lies in the early years, 
and Miss Babingron Smith acknow- 
ledges this when she compresses ■ 
the remaining period into the final 
forty-five pages of her biography. 

In 1919 the Masefields moved .to 
Boars Hill, where the poet’s int- 
erest in verse-speaking led to the 
establishment, in 1923, of the 
Oxford Recitations, which con- 
tinued qntil.. 1929 in. 1930 he/WUa ■. 
appointed PoGt LaUreatq, and 
thereafter punctiliously produced 
verses to commemorate royal and 
. state occasions — each - poem; as 
Miss Babingron Smith notes, being 
dispatched to The Times accom- 
panied by a stamped addressed 
envelope for its return, should it 
prove unacceptable ; Jp 1933, after 
Constance had undergone, a severe ' 
1 line w, the family moved to Glouc- 
estershire, and then,, in 1930 t0 . 
Clifton Hampden near Abingdon, 
where Constance ■ died in 19gO at 
the age of ninety-three, followed by 
Masefield . him jelf seven . years . 

f ' Ifltflfi' 


Miss Babinston Smith has han- 
pity not chosen to build in' t)ia 
modern^ moriumofital style: her 

Th^yi inark the height achieved, the 




The piinc-t' «d huredrun in the dead 
man's deeds, 

Nut ihc bilulii moincius of the 
spi inklcd seeds 

—has, ibrough api quniaijon land 
illnmiii.uing CJinnicm, been largely 
avoided. 

Miss Bdbinglun Smith is 11 sym- 
pathetic, ye| uh.jeci ive observer, 
■ind Liiruugli ii or work shine out 

dearly ihnse finalities of Musefield 
noted liy Sir John Beijenian in his 
iiitrudnctiiin 10 rile Selected 

Poems : his kindness, his gmiducss, 
above all his modesty. It is rhis last 
quality, apparent not only in 

nlniusr every incident nf his lifo 
hut also in Ids uiitiibiiigrapliicnl 
works, where he writes of himself 
wiin n curiously detached clarity, 
which must have made him, despite 
the wealth of material, an immen- 
sely difficult subject; made it well- 
nigh impossible, too, ever to 

resolve ihc contrast between the 
poet, who, as Miss Biibington Smith 
writes, built his lifo " on the rock 
of High Romance and Supreme 
Beauty”, and ihe figure glimpsed 
by Mario 1’rnx when he visited 
Boars Hill in 1923 : ” a rather 
wo oden -1 on king man, dressed a little 
like a porter 011 a Sunday”, who 
nodded his head up nnd down “in 
the manner of n papier m&ch£ don- 
key and said something or other, it 
is true, but that something might 
have been said by anybody ”, 

As a biographer. Miss Btvbington 
Smith quite rightly refrains from 
giving us a criticul account of 
Masefield's work, but perhaps her 
self-restraint, in this respect, goes a 
little tno far. It would certainly 
huve been ini cresting to leuru 
more about iliu growth and dura- 
tion of Masefield’s popularity. 
Collected Poems (1923), we are 
told, sold some 80,000 copies ; Sard 
Marker (1924) and Odtaa (1926) 
almost as many. Presumably llicTe 
was a faliingniff offer this : when 
and how did it occur? And though 
we leuru of die rise uf his reputa- 
tion in critics] opinion, wo find 
little about its wane ; when did ho 
fill ally bci'uine a dtulo nr great 
auk ? 

The sinuilmiienus nppearunce of 
two selections nf his verse suggests 
•1 belief that lie slum Id nit her bo 
classified ns a pbneiiix. Two of Ills 
ern ly poems, “ Sen Fever ” und 
“ Cargoes ", imve, of enurso, never 
died (they have simply lieen done 
to death), but there are 11 number 
of better, less popular works In the 
first lwo collections of verse. Tha 
later short pueins, especially those 
which arc philosophical in subject, 

, scent _ much less successful, and 
Masefield’s re put nr inn and bis 
readers must be sustained by the 
four long narrative poems : The 
Everlasting . Afcrcp, Dauber, 
Repntird the Fox and Rig ht Royal. 
Critics — even those most favour- 
able to _ Masefield — have continu- 
ally pointed to glaring faults 
in construction, diction, metre 
and rhyme ; nevertheless, the 
four poems more than redeem 
these flaws by passages of exhil- 
arating force and splendour, which 
must carry all but the mast cynical 
away. The three set in England 
offer, in addition, an Intensely 
-colourful and lively picture of 
. country life. 

The setting of The Everlasting 
Mercy is unequivocally Ledbury, 
but Reynard the Fox and Right 
Royal brings together hits of Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire and 
Berkshire to forni Tatshlrc, which, 

' wlttrdts towns of Tatchestcr and 
Condicste, becomes the setting for 
many of Masefield’s navels and 
poems ; this , connection between 
them, which farina parr of their 
charm, is reinforced by the use of 
recurrent characters, who often 
take their names — Pmmpton Man- 
sell, Charles Cothil), Captains 
Miserden. and Duntisbuurne, 
Aganjal. Lady Crow marsh— from 
places in the counties from which 
they come. 

It seems a * pity that die 
opportunity has not been taken to 
reissue, together - with Masefield’s 
poems, some of his novels, tile most 
undervalued of his works — though 
Swrk, in her John Mase- 
■ field (1953), called attention ' to ” 
raertts. Jhe Midnight Folk 
and The Box' of Delights 
"CSv* lwo superlative children's* ■ 
' are probably the best known • 
.'2S* S 1 !- 111 ?V m) - Also for child- 
r«vand good in more conventional ' ' 
**? r ^ 8 historical adven- ; 


(1910) nnly nnrrimly f B ;u 
Treasure Island. y s 10 r< 

Oi the adult novel* th. 
nre those which 
selves wiih social qucsUrm' I r 

»«*■• *wd «ofit J* 

Street of To-Day imu f'' 1 
Baker (19.16) and The *'• 
(1937), though the 
magnificently comic kw?K ' 
the hero is called J n . *' - 
War Memorial cummiuM^' 
small rutshiic town on the , 

S 3 £ fc W, » of .me &5 

with six si; 1 tors in pursuit o( 
lovely Currie Harridew, three ii; 

historical novels — Basilissn (]i(f 
and Conquer (1941), both set M, 
Byzantium of Justinian, and & g 
Parchments (1947), related br 
Byxantme envoy in Arthur. 
Britain— and Masefield’s f u , 
novel, Cuyroin Margaret () 9 Ui 
with an over-sonsitive prime./ 
hero on the Spanish Main. 

The best, all equally enjoyable 
it would be difficult to naine. 
favourite among them— are: If# 
Bird of Dawning (1933) end It 
torious Troy (1935), two rouiii/ 
sea stories ; Sard Harker, Mu 
and The Taking of the Gry [HJh 
three novels of adventure tn ii 
Santa Barbara and the Svju 
States — n South American Tiisiiri; 
and Dead Ned (1938) with in 
continuation Live and KickintM 
(1939), in which Ned MoomH Is 
hanged for a minder he his »t 
committed, resuscitated, ud 
shipped on a slaver to the Kek 
C oast of Africa, 

Unlike the narrative poems, ibe 
best of the navels seem, niiWa 
their own limits, almost perfect: 
the nautical dctaU is obvioud; inv 

B eccable, und it is combined mb 
uent narrative, vivid dialogue, 1 
fine alertness to period and place 
and a poet’s sense of occasion. 

A recurrent image in Maseft.'fi 
work is Hmt of die fall ®d d» 
trudiun of Troy, e.ymbo/i>ing ua 
glory of high, though defeaiei 
endeuvnur ; this theme, u>B*» a 
with that of the forlorn onterpriH, 
tliu struggle against overivhelnuaf 
odds, is constantly embodied in lu 
narratives : the fox against ih 

pack and tdie hunt; ClmrJwCouffl 
on Right Royal, thirty lengths dowi 
on the field after 'falling 
second fence : High worth w®*" 
in Odtua. gnliiuitly foiling “ ^ 
lotto mission against theditiawf ‘‘ 
Santa Barbura ; ' the Gnllipoh t*® 
puign. 

Wlten Masefield arrired h 
Liverpool to join the c ° n **L. 
the autumn of 1891, the 
ho saw an emerging »«**.. 
station wns a splendid J7 
“known by me to be spljj 
though I knew nodimg « " 

splendour ’’-the Wm.dem.LJ 
he saw her being towed ]**, 
port after her fl«t, «sg ^ 
voyage. Throughout h |S . ^ 
was to offer Dim 
beauty in defeat, Igj 

which commemorates h«- g dll 

contains lines wb ch « ul “ s jj jrii 
the romantic epigraph to * 

work: j to the t#*' 

Mocked and deserted 

Made half-divine ‘J £uf' 


Biles and Robert u. ^“ KenpK m 
The University / r 6 **T a boui ^ 
is a collectUm of Atnedt 1 " 

log by both British » ' |j 0S ibte* 
academics. The hook P a _ h l 0 Gold- 


(by David Anderson, J™, | ch 
and Philippa L.JchrimjJ 

questions about Golding w jD1 j hn 
ity, his ’’ exist entialvinPJ «i 
use of lauguage. S«ojJ b y C# 
essays op ludividiml yv 0 \fB ®* 
ing y (including JjgJ r f he p# 
Golding’s only P la ^’ sayfl on T JJ 
Butterfly, two essay of 

Spire). Third, there is ** 

lie critical rdMPUJJ ^ 0t- 
best-known work, Lora or 
■Maurice L. McCuIlen 
ing attitudes j to ■ j* L P ub Kj ! 


be lts last HftjBSffl Vli 

sssft-yS*ai< 
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500 years of Oxford books 

[Since the perfectability of man seems, for the moment at least, to be a little beyond our reach, 
it may be better to concentrate on the perfectability of books. And here the signs are excellent, 
it is impossible to imagine anything ascending nearer to the top-most peak of perfection than 
the Oxford English Dictionary .... Not every modern product from the same press deserves 
its place on the same shelf with the dictionary; but the miracle is that many of them do. 
Somehow through the centuries some presiding genius with an infallible typographical eye has 
insisted that books are intended not merely to be read, marked, and'digested but also to be 
fondled, gazed upon, things of beauty, capable of defying their detractors face to face. Oxford 
have understood that better than anywhere else.' Michael Foot in Books and Bookmen. 

In the fields of philosophy and religion, OUP’s list is strong: in books that are rewarding to 
handle and look upon as well as to read. Here is a selection. 


A Theory of Justice 

John Rawls 

‘The most ambitious and Interesting 
work on moral and political philosophy 
that has been produced by any English 
speaking philosopher In the twentieth 
century.' Stuart Hampshire in The 
T.H.E.S. 'It will exercise a significant 
and perhaps lasting Influence on the 
central questions of political philosophy 
with which It deals.’ The T.L.S. £9.50 
Oxford Paperbacks £3.50 

Four Essays on Liberty 

Sir Isaiah Berlin 

'Written with something like Mill's 
combination of moral passion and a 
sense of the depth and intricacy of the . 
Intellectual Issdes involved.' Anthony 
Quinton in The Guardian . 'It is hardly 
odd that some of us enjoy being 
knocked down by Berlin more than 
being hoisted on the Bhoulders of 
the rest of the philosophical fancy.' 
Political Quarterly. £1.75 
Oxford Paperbaoka 

Plato’s Moral Theory 

The Early and Middle 
Dialogues 
Terence Irwin 

'Terence Irwin Is a superbly talented 
young scholar .... he has a flair for 
resourceful and tight argument which 
most of his seniors In his field might 
envy him .... the book Is rich in 
philosophical erudition, arresting in Its 
claims, and powerful In Its reasoning 
.... a more illuminating interpretation 
of the central argument of The.Repubffo 
than any we have had before, 1 Gregory 
Vlastos In The T.L.S. £9.50 

Objective Knowledge 

An Evolutionary Approach 
Sir Karl Popper 

'Sir Karl Popper Is the Joseph Conrad 
of Ihe English philosophical world. He 
writes In his second language with a 
grace of style and a gilt for forceful 
expression that most of us find 
impossible to achieve in our first, and 
never more so than In his new book.' . 
The Listener. Paper covers £2.75 

How to Do Things 
with Words 

J. L. Austin 

‘A choice work by one of the most acule 
:?nd original minds that England has , 
produced In our time . . . i remains., ! ( . 
a splendidly adeessibie'and original 
essay in the philosophy of language. 
The T.L,s. Second edition £1«7S . 
Offofd. Paperbacks 


The Fire and the Sun 

Why Plato Banished 
the Artists 
Iris Murdoch 

'This little monograph is meanl to set 
out Plato's views rather than to rebut 
them. But discreet as it is, Iris 
Murdoch's counter-attack Is lucid and 
moving.' George Steiner in the Sunday 
Times. 'Fascinating essay .... 
splendid vindication of great art and 
artists. 1 Kathleen Nott in New Society. 
£2.50 Oxford Paperbacks £1 .25 

Part of My Life 

A. J. Ayer 

'This book manages to be highly 
serious, funny, and'Wonder fully 
readable; it makes one greatly admire 
and like Its author.* Christopher 
1 Sherwood. 'It is a curious experience,, 
having known someone for so many 
years, to come thus suddenly to know 
him so muoh better. I find the book 
beautifully done - modest, forthright, 
serious, but light of touch.' Willard 
van Orman Quine. Illustrated £2..50 
Oxford Paperbacks 

English Philosophy 
since 1900 

G. J. Warnock 
'This is first-class stuff, clear, 
entertaining, and frequently 
provocative. 1 The Times. 'Excellently 
written, lucid and witty.' The T.L.S. 
Papercovers £1.10 OPUS 

Ethics since 1900 

Mary Warnock 

'In this lively and fascinating book Mrs. 
Warnock tells with admirable clarity 
the story of the development of English 
moral philosophy In the twentieth 
century. most attractively written, 
spontaneous, forthright, and unfuzzy.* 
The T.L.S. 'As a popular account of 
recent work In ethics, it Is an unqualified 
success. 1 Philosophical Studies. • Third 
edition papercovers £1.75 OPUS 

: The Moral Status 
of Animals 
Stephen Clark 

•His book. . . . establishes the zoophile > 
case beyond refutation .... The subject 
la not a minor one, too muoh of a side 
issue to be squeezed Into political or 
. religious programmes,. On the, .. 

■- contrary, it is the test case for the 

whole human speelda and for the y- • 
i validity of the mprbi’dialfns , on Which ' , 

1 Brophy ln TheUstener. £5,95 . , 


God B.C. 

Anthony Phillips 

'Few recent volumes include so many 
memorable, thought-provoking, and 
repdatabie phrases and Ideas. This 
book should do much to reinstate the 
Old Testament in the life and teaching 
of the Church and individuals.’ Church 
of England Newspaper. £2.50 
Oxford Paperbacks 95p 

What is Theology? 

Maurice Wiles 

‘Professor Wiles's book makes a first- 
rate Introduction to the subject. It has .. 
the honesty, the quiet persuasiveness, 
and Ihe penetration which we have 
come ip q^eoclate with, his work. Let 
those who undervalue theology read It 
and then'ask themselves If theology Is 
a soft option or an irrelevant pastime. 1 
R. P. C. Hanson in The T.L.S. £2.50 
papercovers£1.10 OPUS 

The Early Christian 
Fathers 

Edited and translated 
by Henry Bettenson 

These passages are selected io 
display as fully as possible the thought 
of the early Fathers, especially pq 
the great'doclrinal themes. 'The 
extracts are sufficiently numerous 
and full to give the authentic flavour 
of Tsrtullfan or Origin or Irenaeus'or 
Cyprian. Notes are provided where' 
needed, Snd this introductions are full 
and up to date.' The Guardian. £1.50 
Oxford Paperbacks 

The Later Christian 
Fathers 

Edited and translated 
by Henry Bettenson 

'A most useful volume .... In addition 
to the felicitously chosen and rendered 
passageSfrom their writings, the book 
offers thumbnail biographies of all the 
Fathers concerned and brilliant little - 
summaries of their importance, written 
in a nicely abrasive style.’ Church ; 
T/mes. £1.95 Oxford Paperbacks 

Existentialism 

Mary Warnock 

Existentialism concerns itself with all 
aspects of man In his world, not only . 
with his perception or hfs moral 
behaviour, but with hi sheetings, his 
.freedom, and his possibilities, This 
boofi traces the common Interests and 
jancestry of Existentialism in the work 
of Heidegger, Merleau-Pontyyand 1 . ' 
Sartre, paper covers £1,75. 'OPUS 


The Tibetan Book 
of the Dead 

Edited by W. Y. Evans-Wenfz 

‘This remarkable treatise contains 
much that is very beautiful both In 
thought and language .... It has been 
skilfully and reverently translated by a 
learned Tibetan initiate and edited by 
Dr. Evans-Wentz .... His notes are 
masterly and his introduction is of tha 
greatest learning and interest.' Near 
East. £8 paper covers £1.95 

Some Sayings 
of the Buddha 

Translated by F. L. Woodward 

‘This fs, for . its size, the finest anthology 
of the Pall Canon overproduced .... 
Buddhism in Ihe West has come to stay, 
and for the many who prefer the 
teaching and training of the oldest 
school of It, this volume has proved, 
and will prove for long to come, a dally 
companion.’ From the Introduction 
to the 1972 edition by Christmas ■ 
Humphreys. Paper covers £1.75 

Hinduism 

R. C. Zaehner 

Hinduism is both a way of life and a 
highly organized social and religious 
system. Professor Zaehner has 
attempted to distinguish oul of the 
mass of material ’the changeless - 
grdund from which Ihe proliferating 
Jungle that seems to be Hinduism 
grows’. Paper covers £1,50 OPUS 

The Koran Interpreted 

Arthur J. Arberry 

‘To many readers, both specialists 
and laymen. Professor Arberry hSs 
done something more than Interpret 
the Koran. Despite the Insuperable 
difficulties inherent In trying 16 
translate the special euphony and . 
cadence of the Arabic, he has been 
able to recreate something of Ihe 
excitement of the original work. 1 The 
Arab World. £2.50 World's Classics 

Islam 

An Historical Survey 
H. A. R, Gibb 

Islam fs, next to Christianity, the most 
widely diffused of all religions. This 
book explains Its main features as 
a religious system in terms of their 
historical development, traces the 
v growth of Islamic theology and the,.: 
expansion of the Muslim social order f 
and the Hse of the mystical Sufi :.‘j. 

,. movement, end analyses the problem* 
. which cpnfror)t Islam In Ihe modern 
' World, Pepertidiyers £1.50 OPUS r ' 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Career of Empire 

America and Imperial Expansion over Land and Sea 

G Qorqo Link* 

Georgo Liska coni^gtes the magisterial iee*eniinaliO ), begun in 
Quest lor Equilibrium, of the sources, precedents arvj continuing 
predicaments of the United States m Ihe outset ol the third century 
of national involvement in world affairs . 

360 pages. £12.50 


Quest for Equilibrium 

America and the Balance of Power on Land and Sea 
George Liska 
256 pages. £9 75 

China-Watch' 

Toward Si no- American Reconciliation 

Robert Q. Sutler 

Encompassing ail (he major interactions of Smo-American relations, 
China-Watch views (he Maoist leaders as a indents of ba/ance-of- 
power politics. 

153 pages. £7.75 


Humanitarian Politics 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 

David P. Forsythe 

The product of over five years of research in three continents, 
Humanitarian Politics is Ihe first independent evaluation of (he 
ICRC. 

296 pages, £12.50 


Peasant Politics 
Struggle in a Dominican Village 
Kenneth Evan Sharpe 

Drawing on his own two years of residence with a peasant family, 
Kenneth Evan Sharpe provides an insider's view of Ihe llie and 
politics of one community in the Dominican Republic. 

263 pages, £12.50 

American Defense Policy 

Fourth Edition 

Edited by John E. Endicott and Roy W. Sia/loid, Jr. 

626 pages, Cloth £17.00, Paper £6.00 

Conflict through Consensus 
United Nations Approaches to Aggression 
• ;. ; JiBiua:Sfone,i . 

“An eminent scholar of International law here ex amines' -the signifi- 
cance of the Eo-Catled consensus definition of aporeaston adopted 
by Ihe U.N. General Assembly in 1974. 

234 pages, £10.26 

Counsel for the United Stages 

U.S. Attorneys In the Political and Legal Systems 

James Eiaensleln , » 

264 pages, £10.50 

Forecasting 

An Appraisal for Policy : Makers;and Planners 

WJIf/am Ascher 

In this Innovative study, William Ascher examines the . records of 
expert forecasters of national trends In population, economics, 
energy, transportation and technology over a fifty-year period. 

234 pages, £16.60 
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By Richard Usborne 


VIOI.LT FI MV lil. I . : 

IWargurci Countess of Jersey 
l%pp. Hciiumiami. £5.90. 


On liei ninety-third birthday, I 
saw her for the last time, smiling 
at a bevy of great grand- 
daughters, ravishlngly pretty in 
bridesmaids’ dresses, from 
assorted family weddings. On 
that day she talked of the even- 
ing tong ago in Bhownugger. 
when ihe Maharajah had said 
that God was a fight and dif- 
ferent religions the prisms 
through which God shines. 
Fortunate must be the families that 
have such a great grand matriarch, 
with a large, warm house (or two), 
a large, fairly warm heart plenty 
of devoted servants, a well-stocked 
kitchen and cellar, plenty of silver- 
framed photographs of royals oil 
the grand piano, plenty of mem- 
ories and ptcniy of friends and 
neighbours to come and see her 
between occasions and invasions by 
kith and kin far weddings, exeats, 
Christmas, the Boxing Day meet on 
the lawns and hunt balls. 

Margaret, Countess of Jersey 
(1849-1945) offered the extra 
attraction of plenty of books, most 
of which she had rend and remem- 
bered, some of which she had 
written. Her childhood borne, 
Stoneleigh, had been Sotherton 
Court in Munsfichl Park and Jane 
Austen thought that her own aunt, 
Mrs Lcigh-Pcrrot, ought to have 
been mistress of Stoneleigh. One of 
Lady Jersey’s daughters married 
Lord Dunsaiiy and another Lord 
Longford. The latter was killed In 
1915, but their children and grand- 
children ure authors or artists and/ 
or they marry such: a rich 

scrlbble-scribhle-scribblinc inheri- 
tance (here. (Lady) Violet Powell, 
who has written this exercise of 
family pietns about her grand- 
mother, Is in the thick oE.it. 

Lady J. pnblishi-il, in 1923, her 
own memoirs, Fifty One Yours of 
Victorian Lift. 1 have, for more 
yenrs than ] like to count (how 
one drifts into their cllchfis, excla- 
mation' marks and alii) had Hn un- 
seemly addiction to tha memoirs of 
Victorian and Edmirdlnn grmides 
dames, provided they do not cost 
more than 15p on the barrow. 
Octavo, section-stitched, letterpress 
on porrldgey wood-pulp paper, 12- 
point body matter leaded, with gen- 
erous margins : 300 words to a 
page and changing recto headlines! 
Emery Walker frontispiece engrav- 
ing Jrom a Sargent, Half-tones on 
art paper tipped in, showing shoot- 
ing parties, wedding parties, 
parties In fancy dress for tile ball 
at Devonshire House, the Royal 
Yacht at Splthead, Julian at Eton 
apd several houses, some now kept 
by. the National Trust, some now 
institutions or bins, some now dere- 
lict. 

I am apt to 90 to 20p if a book 
of such' memoirs has notes pen- 
cilled in the margins by some 
earlier reader. My copy of Fifty One 
Years of Victorian Life has, in 
addition to a few corrections to 
names of unimportant people, such 
as 1 mayors of Chicago ar\d gover- 
nesses, and a So true l ” against a 
long philosophical passage, a 
cherlshable gloss on page 210, Lady 
J. is on about Greek aud Russian 
royals : . _ ... 

• She. "married the Gratfd Duke i 
later in 1889 and' died -in 1891 
after the birthday, of her second 
child. FFcr children were adopted 
by the Grand Duchess Serge, 
who I believe has been murdered 
• in ■ the- late Terror — but I do not 
'■ know what has happened to the 
: Children. 

In the margin, is pencilled: “One 
married & was generated Frdm the 
Crpwii .■ Prince of Sweden; One 
helped Prince Youssuopoff to mur- 

: der Rasputin.” "v ■ 


sister of the first Duke uf West- 
minster. Her husband (Margaret 
Elizabeth Leigh’s husband : how 

stubborn mid confusing names and 
pronouns arc in memoirs of the 
Rraiin, changing their unities as 
they marry and later earn or in- 
herit titles. Violet Piiwcl 1 herself is 
quite often defeated by them and 
confusing to the bourgeois reader) 
was George Villicrs, seventh Ear] 
of Jersey. Lord Hnilsham, in a 
review of the recent biography of 
the present Lord Longford, wrote 
of “ that historic company of gifted 
eccentrics, the Vilfiers connexion" 
The seventh earl seems to have 
been not ail that gifted nor ail that 
eccentric. But Violet Powell almost 
confirms something that \ had 
already happily suspected: that he 
was in Hilaire Belloc’s mind, at 
least for the punch-line, in those 
verses on Lord Lundy. Lord 
Lundy, as you ought to remember, 
was degraded from post to post in 
politics, 

. . .Secretary for 

India, the Colonies and War, 
and finally couldn't hold down 
the meanest Cabinet job. Curator 
of Big Ben. He got carpeted by his 
aged grandslre, the Duke 
Who bitterly addressed him 1 litis — 
"Sir, you nave disappointed us. 
We had intended you to he 
The next Prime Minister but three 


too much “like iki„i- , 
Hutiksbee . . v irJ 'iS' M, ‘ 
greedy of admiration . 1 ""d 
of vulgarity, courageuis’ " th 
und reckless as a woman” i^ n 
J-s daughter then scvcnilL | Lady 
told her children that she iiad'rV 
ien in love with RLSthen i!f 
J.s daughter had - . . not Udy j 1 

an. s? 

SfS’jas.aUirS 

fiaret, sometimes as M.E I ML 
times as grandmama. The AJE 
who went to Samoa was 25 
Margaret, or Markie. A fH 
from far outside the families b 
constantly to refer to the Soft 
page of the family trees at ih. 
beginning of the book. The JL nt 
est of her children-Lady 
children, that ls- was y 'AnhJ? 
There is a tale about him | n 
J. s taok, repeated in Violet ?Z 
ell a and baffling to me in both A 
brother of Lady J.’s Dudley i e f 
Duddjp, had married an American 
lady. From Violet Powell’s books 
At Stoneleigh there was relouiiu 
and health-drinking. Duddy calf 
ing protests by invariably return 
mg thanks with "1 and mi 
Til r 0n , Twelfth Night a little 
Judicious rigging cast the loud 


But as it isl . . . my language fails! 
Go out and govern New South 
Woles I ” 

Lord Jersey wns a godson of, and 
later Lord in Waiting to, Queen 
Victoria, Paymuster General (un- 
paid) and finally Governor and 
Commander in Chief of New South 
Wales. He had in youth got Into 
trouble with' racing debts, and for 
the rest of hla life thought that lio 
and liia family were intermittently 
on Lite brink of bankruptcy. But he 
was chief proprietor of Child’s 
Bank, had two. stately homes, Mid- 
dleton in Oxfordshire, and Ostcrley 


Park near London (“ the palace of 
palaces ”, Horace Walpole called 
it; it’s now National Trust) and 
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■; : rp^es >t Osterley.-.tfer fathfe 


reat- garden: 
er fathfer was 
pish. In Wair- 
•tf'Srosvetrolt, 


much land. His wife, ns 11 senri-Gros- 
venor, must have been worth a bob 
or two too. She refers to him in 
iter book us “Jersey". Imt doesn't 
say much about him. Viulet Powell 
reveals that lie didn't like being 
beaten at card gnincs, especially by 
grandchildren. He died iu 1915. 

Between them the Jerseys did a 
lot of travelling. Lady J.'s iliictoht 
(thoy aro always in the plural, 
aren’t they ?) Iwd, when she was 
quite young, diiignusutl u weak 
chest and recommended Iter to go 
south to e&ape "the 1 rencherous 
English Spring wemher 1 ’. Thu* gen- 
erally meant Cnnnos, where Jersey 
as a young mun Jiad " snt in the 
sunshine working at his crochet ” 
ai\d where, in . spite of tho war in 
France, they went in 1915, Jersey 
this time hi a push-chair its lie had 
had his first stroke. Before the war 
and the stroke, they, or Lady J., 
with children and nannica and her 
own maid, and with her 11 twin ” 
Lady Galloway, half-sister of Lord 
Sdlsbury, had- seen Australia, Now 
Zealand, Samoa, India, Ceylon, 
Egypt. Greece, Turkey, Germany. 
Japan, Hongkong, Canada anu 
America, They stayed at embassies 
and Government Houses or, if 
necessary, at the best hotels. For 
really foreign parts, such as Tur- 
key; Lady J. took care to memorize 
two phrases of the local language: 
“hot water ” and " go uway 
Three of her suns-in-law hud cas- 
tles in Ireland, Dynevor Castle, 
Dunsany Castlo and Pakcnham 
Hall. In 1901 she was one of the 
founders', bf the"- victoria- League, 
set up to strengthen the ties of 
colonies and colonials with the 
mother country. She was President 
of the League for twenty-six years. 

ver y. admirable and enviable. 

Thr«e, of the happiest weeks of 
roy Bfe was Lady J.'s description 
of a Visit from Sydney to the 
Samoan Islands, with her young 
h p otnef .Rupert (one of Jersey’s 
ADCs), One . of hor daughters, her 
mMd and a stock of tinned meats 
and. champagne. Officially they 
!?®. BUesl? of Bazett. brother of 
Rides:, Haggard, the British Land 
. uotnmlssioncr of the islands, but 
.g3oy,,saw jhuch of Robert Louis 
Stevenson > his explosive wife 
«>d her two children, Lloyd 
■«d BeMe,:by p previous marriage, 
ifley/nnle. ^yent on picnics, wrote 
and read verses to each other 
U.aay j, had always written better- 
■ awnuverage verse) and. visited 
“ WWn*. Pan ny Staven- 
ft^Wt llke Lady, J. at all. dnd 
,. ^e ’wrqtO -in J her ^lary -that she was 


Queen and King of the Revels it 
Markie, the eldest grand- 
daughter, and to Arthur, aged 
seven, the youngest grandson. Hi 
brought thc house down bf 
firmly returning thanks for ibt 
health-drinking with "My wifi 
and I.,..". 

Is the joke that Buddy was « 
non-U-speak .that he said N l and 
my wife ”, and was hilariously cor- 
rected by- his seveti-ycar-old nep- 
hew ? Yes ? Are you sure ? Oh, wil. 

At later stages, too, this Arthur 
comes out strong in Violet PowelD 
tour of the family horizons. Kt 
scored a duck In both Eton innings 
against Harrow at Lord's, won 1 
half-blue at Oxford for die three 
miles, had to have his racing debt* 
settled by his worried but under- 
standing father, won n DSO ud 
Bar In the First World War, did 
vory well on the Stock ExduilK 
“only cured to drink ‘champ*** 
but, when lie ettme, rdgulai'to on 
Sunday evenings to dihe'wUn mi 
old mother (who liked he? *" ne 
lunch, too) drank only water. SM 
went to her grave thinking wm 
this son was a total abstainer.. . 

Lady J. had kept a jotjriiol when 
travelling, and had written long in- 


ters to her mother, who kept 
Letters, journals and photograp 
gnvo Lady J. manor for mj 
memoirs. Violet Powell 
extensively on Fifty One 1 rin-t fl 
Victorian Life, sometlntes, I" 
nfrnid, without due diaesHoi'- 
John Murray's proof-reader 1* 
Fifty One Years of Victorian ig 
In 1923 did a better job than HMJ 
mann’s for Margaret, Counted R 
■ Jersey ih 1978. 

Weak chest or no, Lafly J- JJJ 
the Second World 'War tj 1 
She liad her ninetieth birthday p 
after It started. Viokt 
given a picture of her 
widowed grandmother in ™ e .- ^ 
World War, reading P r * ye /? n4Te « 
dining room at Monwgue Squa ^ a 
8.50 am, to a staff : aepwtej \ . 

cook, a kitchen maid, “ 
under housemaid, her . j,5a 
maid and a page boy. Jner f 
been a butler. Here WLjrj 
.Violet Powell’s choice “ 
am not sure of the why* > 0 n rat her 
iti “A bptler, ewW* ■ r unSU f. 
rashly, turned out to ^ 

cessfui gambler and emK^ - 


buder can’t land 79“ c u‘ < Sfertifl» 
pence for the church °‘* that he 
does that make you suspect bw * . 
has been gambling and 4 

ling • '• ’ begioitin* 

Lady J.'s memory was 

to fail in her «!"««» X? 
that there was * flt 
going on in Europe, she^o ^ ,o 
telegram. be writ to con ilo6- 
France, saying : re ^ 

But ahe cancelled me or Fran rt 
because^ she recollected h 

was cut off by W ® r b w e ,rave 1111 ^ 
had come to her that tfte d Kfr , 
companions she had m "" 
dead”. • - . . 

acdoNP-ctJtss poAt a ^c > 

■NY' ldOiTjg *• 
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The shadow of Senator McCarthy 


DAVID CAUTK r 
The firenl Fear 

The Aati-Cominuiusi Purge Under 

Xruitian and Eisenhower 

j97 P l). Seeker and Warburg. E9.95. 

FPrf historical judgments appear so 
naassailHblc as Lite almost universal 
rondom nation of the harassment in- 
flictcd on Americans suspected uf 
aannunist sympathies baldly a 
quarter of a century ago. Only a 
| ew isolated sectarians on the Em- 
Hsht today revere the memory of 
Senator Joseph McCurthy, whose 
D ame has become the identifying 
tag for the period aud a synonym 
f 0 r extreme and mendacious 
macks on political opponents. Thc 
other' d«v my load newspaper pub- 
lished a cartoon depicting the 
<hosdy likeness of Senator 
McCarthy emerging from a cup- 
board carrying a pot of paint bear- 
ins the Home of an anti-homosexual 
referendum in the state of Califor- 
nia. Even conservative Republicans 
idicn their probity is questioned 
ire apt to accuse their critics of 
resorting to “ McCarthyite smears ” 
or succumbing to “ left-wing 
McCarthy is ni ” — Nixon’s defenders 
si the time of Watergate are a case 
in point. 

David Cuutc is too young to have 
personally experienced the period, 
lie writes in Thc Great Fear as a 
hnmrian primarily concerned to 
document in detail tho ways in 
which suspected communists were 
victimized in a wide range of sec- 
tor; of American society. He lias 
explored several unpublished col- 
lections of documents, including 
correspondence and records of in- 
tiirvietrs with victims of the purge, 
lie has also himself interviewed a 
number of pconlo both famous 
(such as Alger Hiss) aiid obscure,- 
consulted records of court proceed- 

X , and read most of the schol- 
, autobiographical, and journalis- 
tic writing on thc subject as well 
a the unpublished minutes of die 
Afapkaji Cidl Libereioa Union 
ntft the files of several State and 
local ,r loyally n commissions. 

Far front concentrating on the 
publicized cases of top government 
. wtkanh tmjl thc already well-wired 
.events in me universities aaid die 
entertainment industry, Cauie also 


Woinstciu's roM.-urch mi the Miss 
case was not fully available t» him 
ut the t-imu of wi iiing.) 

He places little credence in the 
view proclaimed by communist* at 
thc time und echoed bv many radi- 
cal young people in the following 
decade that the purge represented 
a turn rmvurck “ fascism " 
engineered by the "ruling class''. 
Finding its rempi in party politic.* 
rather than in the hidden designs 
of corporate elites, Cnute crisply 
notes at the outset the immense 
difference iu scale- between the 
American violations of civil liber- 
ties and the Nazi mid Fascist (also 
Soviet) tyrannies to which it lias 
often been likened in the more 
hyperbolic rhetoric of thc left. A 
few thousand people lost their 
jobs, u few hundred were impris- 
oned, blit nobody except the Rosen- 
bergs lost their lives. The courts 
did not escape contamination by 
the moral ignominy of thc period, 
but they did sol definite limits and 
eventually acred so ns to bring the 
entire enterprise into disrepute. 
The press self-prmocrivcly avoided 
defending the rights of actual com- 
munists such as thc party leaders 
indicted under thc Smith Act, but 
leading newspapers spotlighted thc 
absurd injustices bureaucratically 
inflicted upon innocent people for 
misconstrued conventional liberal 
opinions or foi mere personal asso- 
ciations often in the remote pnst. 

As one who followed the whole 
shabby undertaking fairly closely, I 
am, in fact, surprised at how many 
of the activities and individual 
cases reported by Caube were 
widely and critically discussed iu 
the press nr die time: the young 
Coast Guard cadet denied an 
officer's commission for “ maintain- 
ing nn association 11 with his mother 
(an alleged communist), die preg- 
nant war-bride detained on Ellis 
Island for thi'ee years, tlte Trotsky- 
ist legless war veteran fired from 
his clerical Job . with the Veterans* 
Administration— I welfl remember 
their names and the details of their 
various plights. 

There fcre pidbnbly not very 
many un examined sources left to 
prOYldo a fuller account bf tho 
an td- communist campaign ‘ than 
Caute’s, and doubts about some 
highly placed individuals such as 
Harry Doxtur White may never bo 


local inquisitorial bodies, municipal 
police "red squads ”, and private 
dgilanto groups which bounded 
P*°pw of modo9t resources — New 
York City school teachers, workers 
.m defence plants, city parks 
^ployed*— ana used even less 
.wen sib Id definitions of “ dis- 
and of tho occupations to 
4t. was conceivably relevant 
lMr me notorious Congressional 
Nttnuttees and federal agencies, 
wuto does nor overlook tho mean- 
woded jpersecutt-on of aliens by 
immigration Service (chiefly in 
®‘torm of deportation, dcnaturali- 
^“i.orthc threat of them), oE 
®J«twd soldiers by the Army, and 
« passport holders or applicants 
prospective foreign visitors by 
‘ n * State Department Passport 
** controlled by McCai'tliyites. 
•“ 1 w,6fi to- arrive att rough statist- 
™ , wmmarles of how many 
P»Ple were charged under various 
^■communist statutes or exec- 

wrn.11 ord ?7 s ai,d how many 
suffered the loss of jobs 
re*i.u° »i Various civil rights a<9 a 
Many cases were ultimately 
ple m ^? d ^3L lhe coul-m— for exam- 
J-S of over 300 persons 
S d , (t>r deportation were 
^ deported and only 13 per- 
cour*p Were denaturalized— but, of 
wnr? e \ •T* 11 those who won their 
offered burdensome 
•Tlal and psychic costs. 

rtfekhm!? i hor ?, u 8hly knowledge- 
| nvei fi ™? ut /h? difference between 
52S*{* followers of Hie Com- 
liberal., 1 ^ nB a, 'd Independent 
He has pre- 

a study of 

kn!S?t n , •"<* the Frehch Intel- 

*SS& “jf* 1 vS a hi * hl k P rais Dd 

EurtTg, feUpw-travellers in 

Jaws *2lr America during the 

d®plorfnoT*£ Popular -Front. While 
^ symbolic uses made 

■gSys-iass 


rions and intorpretetions ore often 
perfunctory and slipshod. He con- 
fines himself to a scant three pages 
ol formal “ conclusions " in which 


he corroctiy insists that die most 
significant and determining larger 
lustorical fnct6 nbout die purge ore 
that it occurred just a few years 
after kite Second World War when 
the Democrats had controlled die 
Presidency for fifteen years. Yet 
throughout ihe bopk, but especially 
in the two opening chapters, Canto 
strains for an assessment possess- 
ing greater political “relevance” 
today by seeking to locate the 
roots of the now-acknowledged 
evils of McCarthyisnij Vietnam, and 
Watergate in thc decisions and con- 
flicts of the late 1940s that set tlic 
American course in the postwar 
world. This has become a ranter 

E opular line nowadays, when there 
as been a spate of memoirs by 
aging former communists or near- 
communists picturing themselves as 
far-sighted early opponents of an. 
American foreign policy wet -came*, 
to grief in Vietnam and of dis- 

B vaced right-wing politicians like 
ixon and McCarthy. 

Cnute's biases are of more recent 
vintage, stemming from the T re- 
vislonum of the defunct New Left, 
but they also predispose him w 
extend his indictment of -M 
beyond the deeds of Senator 
McCarthy and^ those who remained 
silent about them out 0 *, c0 ^ ar ^ , £? 
or expediency to embrace the 

authors of the P9 llc 7 ° f 
Co Soviet expansionism under the 
Truman administration and also 
those who opposed the , communists 
In liberal-labour organizations and 
-tmirnals before and-communism 
iecame a national cause ex pelted 
bv demagogues and PDlltfcai rai ck« 
Sirs™ or the old aqti-Stabnist 
he makes ample use of the slippery. 
[nhS « Slid iWif Liberals ”, so in- 
iuSrimiiiatelv mcljM ' 

til' hlfi l960s. C Caute’s hUMW J{j[ 


By Dennis H. Wrong 

readers th.ni lie ims tit: »A> 

liincni^ by Middviily iisinn u Marx- 
ist term i»r two : smiietiniL-s lie tails 
into the cliclie-. of i lie ] l .’ r ,Us, which 
nccasionnlly iuvulve him in aiicidi- 
nmism when it tunics in: u inter - 
siaiitiitt)> niiicli carliei events. 

One cun, in heiiin with, lake 
exception in bitili Caine's title ami 
his subtitle. His opening sentence 
rends : “ The grout fenr, like tile 
threat of upheaval and expi'npi ia- 
lion rlutt inspires i!. ha* been 3 

recurrent plieunniunmi in tiie hi*- 
t'uy of the bnurgcni-Ae since the 
French Revnlutiun. It has occurred 
in -France, Britain, Germany, luly, 
Spain and the United States, but not 
in exactly the same form ". We hear, 
perhups forluiuuely, little more 
about this almost infinitely princ.ni 
bourgeoisie, hu| '.'’vihmical terms 
like “ muss an- ", " hysteria ", 

“ security mun in ", anil “ cnllcetivc 
paranoia’ 1 liuve (i>imiii;ued discus- 
sions uf the unii-coininmiisi purge 
since its very beginnings. Obviously, 
their import is that the Aincric.m 
public w:is seized with an irrational 
fear of domestic communism. 

Yet much of Caine’s evidence 
compels us to wonder just who is 
supposed to have been afraid of 
whom. Citing a purge victim’s con- 
clusion thnt “ wc have accepted 
fear os our supreme master ", he 
shrewdly remarks that “ this was a 
charitable view of politicians, 
bureaucrats and petty officials 
whose behaviour was arbitrary aud 
corrupt. Thc essential corruption 
was to protect and conceal flimsy, 
hearsay rumours, the tittlo-tattle of 
paid or otherwise interested in- 
formers, by which thc Immigration 
Service was manured, Hnd to do so 
uuder tlhe bogus mask of national 
security.” This judgment has wider 
application than tho Immigration 
' Service, as C ante’s accounts of other 
public and private agencies fully 
attest. He also refers to opinion 
polls (reported in Samuel Siouf- 
, ter’s 1955 book, Comminifsm, Con- 
. formity and ClwT Liberties) show- 
ing tliaL only tiny minorities 
througl taut, die , period apoima- 
’ neon sly mentioned communist sbb- 
version as sometiving they “ wor- 
1 tied about” and in significantly 
larger ones gave higher priority to 
1 the “ threat” of internal commit- 
1 nism over more fainlHar concbrns 
1 such as economic problems or 


TVUliU ■ ■ - 

* about public issues. * 

1 One doubts whether the politi- 
i ohms, leaders of patriotic associa- 
■ tdous, and columnists and editors 
i who rallied bdidna Sehator Mc- 

• Cartity reoMy feared a communist 
« ravoiiftjon eldi-or most of them 
j obviously saw Jit the Cold War a 
. God-sent opportunity to assodato 
. the New Deal, the liberal wring of 
t the Democratic Party, racial 
. equality, intornatJona i ll»m, labour 
s unions and a host of other things 
. they opposed with the national 
i enemy. No doubt some of them 
» hated these tilings with an irra- 
1 tional passion, but, apart from 

1 concerns over Soviet espionage, 
. there cannot Itave been very many 
, people who wore truly frlahtened 
r oy communists in the. United States. 

>' ye ar of the pitrgors, on the other 

2 hand, can scarcely be dismissed as 
t a hysterical reaction. There were 
’■ those, to be sure, who exaggerated 
8 the power of McCarthy and M* 
a. taUihs for Ifleoldeical' raasohs. ana a 
s - -few people still do sp- retrospectively 
'• to Justify tlieir ; silence at the time. 

3 Others — mare numerous tfi my im- 
pression— engaged In such exaagera- 

, r Son (and some still do) in order to 
1 make tdiolr highly vocal opposition 
' appear more courageous than it 
was. But in many areas of Ameri- 
can life, especially government ser- 
r vice, the press, and the crayon enter- 
i talnaicnt and advertising industries, 
n real risks were run in speaking out. 
p Cavite is hard on those who voiced 
I titelr outrage only when aud- 
1 communists or obvious apolitical 
, innocents were attacked, sometimes 
, with justice, as when no more than 
t cushy Hollywood jobs were at stake. 
„ Yet people in polities, government, 
j the press and— perhaps especially 
? —trade-union ■ leadership positions 
■" • . i .,«niinalh[llhn 1 n ntiiprn 


in '•‘.iijmiiu ii, iiii'ImliiiM liliL-i ol ill- 
luilecimiE who nrji'cly dccliuuti in 
Kivu it L'XL’Insii-j uiluntinn unioni; 
their politic til concerns. Came doe* 
not quite- take this posit ion— -though 
some nf his iiifuiiUtiiils nod sources 
Imvc dune so — hul his failure in tlis- 
er* 'nutate anning the feu ret I, the fetir- 
ful und the- le nrsome makes him at 
lime* appuur at least iu fliri with 
ir. 

C ante’s an blit!; is mcani to mini- 
mise the role of Seiuiuir McCmtiiy 
by Hiiril.Hiting greater re spun si hi I its 
fur the tuivge to the policies mid 
pui'simiiel uf the Triilii.in mid Eisen- 
hower adinini strut inns. McCai iliy's 
slieer hriizen rascality exercised a 
kind of snake-and-biid fascination 
over many of us ami lie continues 
tu assume outsize proportions in 
reL-uliuctions of the period. More- 
over, lie was indeed u lute comer 
in 1950 lo the coin immisi -hunting 
charade, relying initially on old 
and discredited charges and lists of 
people investigated from several 
years earlier. Cautc argues that 
“ McCarthy's objective hisioricnl 
role was ii healthy one" because hi* 
excesses exposed the friiudulcnca of 
the issue and compelled ruspccLiihlo 
pulir-icinns who had tolerated him 
la ubumloii thc absurd logic of the 
purge iu at last restraining hint. 
There is some truth in this, out nn 
one who lived through those yt-urs 
cun quite see McCarthy in thnt 
light -. it i« too much like (allowing 
for tlic difference in scale) the 
chum that Hitler played u " healthy 
historical role ” because his actions 
fiually discredited Prussian mili- 
tarism. 

I remember in rite early 1950s 
standing at Lite still point of a 
churning Washington cocktail party 
and hearing “ McCarthy, McCarthy, 
McCarthy” resound off tho walls. 
By Caute’s own reckoning, rlie anti- 
communist campaigu lasted from 
early 1947 to late 1954, when 
McCarthy’s censure by the Senate 
was the beginning of the cud, 
although it took about another year 
for the changed mood to wke effect 


in ihe hiioiui neks. MtCiinhy. in 
short, ivus t he puison.il iiiLinii .it ion 
of [lie- purge for fully five of its 
ciulii years, a fact tliaL is oh scuiL-tl 
by C.itUf’s nrguni/iitioii of his bunk 
iiiio separate sections dealing wirli 
the vji'ious mens uf AniL-ricnn 
society affected no her tluii 

in chronological scqiivuco. If 

McCarthy's i-cpudiniinii by ilia 
Soiuilc ended ii all. his apparently 
charmed political life iiucnsified the 
purge during the rivo years in wliitii 
the Eisenhower admin ixiMl inn 

blatnmly uppensed him iluspiic ilis 
own unimpruHsive reel l-li inn virtorv 
iu 1952. 

"ft wuj> thc Timnaii adinin.istra- 
tion thnt manured the soil from 
which Lite prickly cacms called Mc- 
Carthy suddenly and awkwardly 
shoL un." Caute’s prase is undis- 
linguisned bur this is an exception- 
nlly bad example— ihe itu? ru pi un- 
does n*i even work, for prickly cac- 
tus grows in sand. Whai uf the judg- 
tnciu ? Fnilnwing the 1946 elections 
in which the Republicans won con- 
trol of Congress for the first time 
since 1930, Yruniuii established u 
loyalty commission, the first piece 
of bureaucratic machinery charged 
solely wich investigating tlic poli- 
tical allegiances of federal civil ser- 
vants. His aim was to divert Repub- 
lican attacks on alleged commu- 
nists in government by the Hourc 
U n-American Affairs Committee, 
attacks inspired by the Canadian 
Royal Commission which had first 
revealed major Soviet espionage 
rings In the United States and 
Britain as well as in Canada, and 
also by the ambiguous but inconse- 
quential Aiiwrasia case. Truman 
also wished to keep the FBI under 
J. Edgar Hoover, whom he disliked 
and distrusted, out of the picLure, 
although he failed to achieve this. 

Tho order creating die loyally 
programme woe issued only nine 
days after tho presentation to 
Congress of tho proposals that came 
to be known as the Truman Doc- 
trine, regarded then as new as the 
first decisive American political and 


— traae-uuwu 

had large responsibilities to others 
which ofton dictated their sauoe out 
pent attitude rather than hypocrisy 
oe unprincipled self-interest. 

Thefe' 1? 3 aleati. inconsistency in 
holding.. that .' the ,tttirge,..wafi gilBar- 
sbme. near-successful fascist assault 
on American liberties while gt the 
SBibe time rigliteousjy. denouncing 
fteopft -Vbo" wqrji , le« tlyy^ heroicr 
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military cunt mi t mint in ivhui whs 
al randy being culled (lie “ Cold 
War". Here vnt arrive at die crux 
uf (he matter, fur die entire eight- 
Vfrti asAiuii Ji mi suspet'ied domes! ii: 
cnniimiiiiMs rested on tJie ful.se 
cm n fin i inn uf die internal mid 
external l h reins. Truman u-islicd tu 
defuse ugiiutifiii over die former, 
vvilHrli Ite ru^.ii'ded us misty partisan 
lioJiiii-kiiig, in urdur to Ruin Republi- 
can support for Ins |iiiliciu.> to cope 
ivith tile lutler. tuiu ere 111 ends tlmi 
die " seeds uf McCu nliy ism ivere 
sown . . . (by) die siyfe — lucticul 
and i heioi icnl — of Tru mini's iinniei'- 
Mpii in ihe Cold War ", Fie savs lie 
wishes to shun M rlie -in tractable- 
debate over who 'caused’ tile Cold 
Wur " nud observes only that 
Britain also opposed the" Soviet 
Union while avoiding anything like 
the Americun crusade iiguiii.st native 
communists. Many of us looked 
wistfully at die British example and 
ropoatedly invoked it at die time, 
but Britain, after all. was abandon- 
ing rather iluu assuming far the 
f«'M time a loading role in world 
politics ; Cutite uven neglects to 
mention that the Truman Doctrine 
f ro « Pfacisely out nf the British 
inability to continue aid to Greece 

Ucm tvt'vSt tt5Sumet * °' s M1 ^bliga- 

; l . TruiVldn's ' ’ ' An ll-coutalunlst ' •Che- 
toric var cn tra vagan f, but It was ' 
intended jo tiruuse u jiupiiIanViji 

• n,u * ™cl just a few years earlier 

• responded in similar rhetoric in 

• supporting the grcjiusi fiiruien war 
I in Americun liismrv against ‘a dic- 

, tatnrml rimini,. • >. 


• i . ,uier 

j 1 a tor in 1 regime, Hip .-conduct pf; 
•. which nt home and abroad did tii»t 
’• s, 11 " 1 kingly differ {rum ihnt ..of the 
; Soviet si att-H One-rime t iso hit irtnisrs 
; w . c ^ .nbl^iflj pdam the' Tryinuii* 
. adnunistiHiinti s auti-coinmuiiisL 
e foreign policy tu their . own 

- domestic V politics of revenge " 

; against rtia New Deal and the 



The Reasons 
of the Heart 


Second World War, as well us to 
make use of mid iiujtsuc. in the 
individiiul .stales and cities, [lie 
government's loyu liy preigt nil into. 
But the “ seeds i»f McCurrhyi.Mii " 
wmdd have dried up witlnuii the 
" nt untiring " they received from 
Sralin. ‘Ihe years 19-18 and 1949 
nlnne winiessed the emit mint 1st 
coup in C;e<:li<isliivukiu, die Berlin 
hlockudc, tJie expulsion of Yugo- 
slavia from the Soviet bloc, die 
fro me -up i finis of national coni- 
in miisi.s in l ; . astern Europe, .md tin- 
persccnrioiis of Jews in Russia 
itself. Cuulo is mu wriiing n his- 
tory of the Cold War. hut it is quite 
a fear to discuss the origins of 
McCnrrhyism without so much hs 
mentioning the impact of rhc.se 
events. For that matter. McCarthy 
himself was beginning in he per- 
ccivcd us i lie trims parent falter lie 
was a few months after liis national 
debut ns a reil-liunier, until rJie 
North Korean invasion of Snurli 
Korea involved the United Semes 
in its first unpopular undeclared 
war in Asia und altered ihc domes- 
tic political landscape. 

. My memories of the period arc 
influenced by the fuct dial I had at 
least a worm's-eye insider's -view of 
the top State Department officials 
?* »». 5, l on -ding .foreign. diplomats 
■ |P Washington, 3vly Eutlier was C-ana* 
cflan nnihassador ui die United 
Stales fur all hut the first year or 
so of the Truman wtlniiiiisiriiiiim,'. a 
pus t lie held sn lung bec-.iuse he and 
Dean Acheson were old |i L 'rsfiiiui 
fncndf.M myself .served in 1 951 -S 2 
a* a research, assist nut rn Gc.nfee 
Kcnnan at the Instil me fnr Ativan- 
cod Study in Prihcetoh. a stint tlim 
i Was cut shuH wlidit Triinnm aiipnin- 
tcd Ken nun amhnssadoi- m ihe 
■Soviet Union. Thus I Jiad nianv 
opportunities m hoar the chief archi- 
tects of American post-ivur policy: 

. Ipwurds Russia > dismiss iiifornmllV 
what they thought they were doing, 
rile lantfunge Caute uses n. describe 1 
liieir designs and, morives induces a. 
shock of hon-rcctipriftinii, us does 
Hint of the revUmnist hisuninhs 
(rorti wtion] he borrows much nf it.-' 

1 t never lieurtf ■unj/' oi these men 
I'xputintc on. the “ meniice of imer- 
nUMpijal ■ . Comm ui) ism ?, u him u all 1 
Ihoy talked a Rood den] about Rus- 

f i t r ' T >? py were loss than 
Ultimately fdnul far . (except, bf 
course, fnr KonnunJ; with the tor-- 
lured history ■ of the -Soviet Union, 
winch perhaps is why they coiiiinued 
tO; regni d, Alger Hisy with xvinnaihv 

. even after, as we learn from Weiii- 
steio. he had heejv eased out of the 
btate Department a$ a suspected 
communist 'dfifcht' lbhg before he 
eiiine to the attention of HUAC. 
The then who advised 'lVuninn wei-e 
consianrly mindful of the appease- 
nitMi and unprona redness in ihc 


— fuvoiiriic term of Chute’s — in the 
l>i-pi>lar jiust-war world, but they 
never sjioke caiiiplucently of " the 
Aniericaii Century" nr indulged in 
.such u thing as <in “ American Colc- 
hniuinii ", two nriier terms Cuure re- 
iterates with derisive intern i'll rough- 
tint his book. 

Here loo his luck of n sure sense 
of the time is apparent : " the 
Americun Century" wus u phrase 
much favoured by Hciirv Luce early 
in the Second World War. hut even 
the Luce publications dropped it 
after the war, presumably because 

they recognized its offensive jingois- 
tic overtones now that old-style iso- 
lationism was dead. Quite possibly 
the slogan was first suggested to 
Luce by a member of mil- active 
communist cell at Time und For- 
Mine: the coni in uni sis went in 

heuvily for patriotic rhetoric during 
the popular front years. "Cuniniun- 
i.sm is Twentieth Century American- 
ism" being only their most notori- 
ous slogan. " American Celebra- 
tion", on the other hand, whs a 
jibe used first by C. Wright Mills 
in the 1950s, aimed, not at most 
Americans who never needed much 
excuse to celebrate America, but' at 
ex-radical intellectuals who had be- 
come more conservative in response 
to the Cold War. 

But how policy was conceived by 
iiiu.se who made it and Imw it tvas 
publicly presented are two different 
t hint's. I remember a visit with my 
parents tn Achesnn's farm in Murv- 
Itmd mi n hut summer uiglir m 
either 1947 or 1948, u lime when 
Acheson was out uf the govern- 
ment, he thought for guod. Musing 
reflectively un the limits nf power, 
he gave as an example Senator 
Vandcnbcrg s famous — or infamous 
— ndvice to "scare hell out of the 
American people" in order to ob- 
tain Republican Congressional sup- 
port for the Truman Doctrine. Not 
the way we had wanted to p resen L 
it, said AChcson, even luiforc the 
nnti-comiiHiiiisi purge had started, 
but we folt ive had no choice. A 
tew years later, Acheson voiced his 
profound yegrer over the creatloii of 
the loyalty programme and accepted 


X„1I * * I" ,r; ULLCIIL6U 

■“« responsibility a$ a member' of 
the Truman administration fnr the 
contribution it made to the erosion 
of civil liberties. However, in his 
memoirs, Preterit at Ihe Ct enritm, 
Mie closest Aciicsiiu conies io 
questioning the . adminixrr'atioti’s 
Foreign policy decisions ' is to 
observe that “ it may be true " that 
wq overreacted to Stalin, which 
tn turn caused him to .overreact to 


The notional war 


policies of the United Slates ". 
Kennnn. as is well known, (hmight 
even before 1951 that the policy of 
containment he had done so niucli 
fo shape hud been overextended and 
imerpmed in too milirnry u fash- 
ion. Unfortunately, Caute never 
distinguishes clearly between the 
foreign policy decisions, how thev 
were publicly presented, and what 
relation they bore to rlie treatment 
of domestic communists, which, 
despite his disclaimer about the 
origins of the Cold War, gives the 
impression that ho condemns nil 
of these together as malign mid 
unavoidable causes of the anti-com- 
munist purge that is his prituarv 
subject. 

One grows old, one indulges in 
. anecdotes. 1 shall surrender in the 
tempt a tnon by relating the events 
nt a single afternoon that sum up 
for me tile pain and inoi-al ambig- 
uity of the period. 

One June day in 1953 my mutbur 
Hnd I decided io use the visitors' 
passes regularly supplied us 
through the kindness of ]usticc 
Frankfurter to attend a session of 
the Supreme Court. The full court 
was expected tu meet that day to 
decide on the order delaying the 
execution of the .Rosenborgs issued 
by Justice Douglas a few days 
bvltire. As we nuin-d in i]n- cniut- 
vooin □ wealthy liberal family 
friend introduced me ru a lawyer 
who, he proudly told me, hnd mice 
been associated with ilia Tom 
Mooney defence team stud who 
believed that the Rosenberg cu.se 
repmsemed u cnmpurulilc travesty 
of justice." Settled in our seutx, we 
could hear a few rows in front of 
us a famous Washington person- 
ality, the daughter of n former 
president, ' proclaim loudly iIiul she 
hoped ihe court would get the 
damn thing over with, put justice 
Douglas in his place, and send the 
Rosen bergs to their proper destina- 
tion. The afternoon dragged on. 
the justices did not appear, and my 
mother went -home. Finally a 
clerk announced that the court 
wnujd not meet that day. In the 
rotunda I met a French woman 
with whom 1 had gone to school in 
Europe before the war. She was a 
ii6rcnne of the French Resistance, 
and I knew that both she and her 
husband were communist sympa- 
thisers. He was the United Nations 
correspondent for a Paris npws- 
paper and she had come down from 
new York with a delegation accom- 
panying Emanuel Bloch, the Rosen- 
berg lawyer. She demanded to 


Annibale Carracci, IVi7/im. 
Ijogprth, Thomas Rowland 
designator a series of commmm 
/toe medals for the French Mfiwk 
Kpmltl Searle. For those who (W 
of hearle only m comtecrioii ttiihrh 
ferocious schoolgirls of St Trmin's 
a new und substantial collection tl 
Ins recent work (Ronald Stark 
234pp. Andrd Deuisch, £14.50 ) trill 
come as a surprise. Searle’t ttmu 
here 7 s extraordinarily wide, from 
the painfully realistic dramy 
made m a Japanese prisoner-of-tta 
camp, to the brilliantly /tnicdl. 
moral, mid often harsh cartom- 
most of them previously unpidv 
lished — of the past ten years, 10 {Jk 
designs and maquettes for mtii 1 
to which he has recently turned! n'r 
hand. Since J946 nearly fifty (gib 
of his drawings have appeared, lot 
ibis is the first major study of hi 
art. It includes an introdettw 
essay bp Henning Bock, a britj 
illustrated biography of the artitt, 
mid <r note on Searle as nitMuf 
bp Pierre Dehaye, Director of lit 
French Mint. 

know what I Hi ought about the ciu 
and, without waiting for an answer, 
passionately declared it to bo 1 
monstrous injustice, “ America's 
Dreyfus case ", and, worse, “ia- 
clsm come to life again— how uw 
Americans du this?” I evemiaji 
nuiuiiecd to say that I thouBK w 
Rdscnbcrgs were guilty as charged 
bin was Horrified and ap nailed bj 
the death penalty. 1 ‘ ’■ ’ 

As I walked doiwi the stew H 
the Supi enie Court , bullomS. 
l-'niiiniiul RIncli cailtC Otlt Of U? 


l-'.niiiiiuul Bloch came out of “J 
fruut duor behind nto. 'A P‘5H P ? 
press photographers . s™«jW 
uppeared, clicKlng and. , flB „ 
thoir cam crus In tno late alteraw 
sunlight. As I readied the foot « 
fqi- mil ed uo u> 


Y mt0 ls °*U lionisin' 

Pf* World War, the' 
period; in wMch most of them had 
. own, rcareers. 1 never 

tTburd them sneak, of u »n> 


‘ " 1 * . ’ : . pwn.rcar ceil!, l never' 

John. S -Duntie • hburd^tiieTn speaUpf uuV necessity ;■ 

J IM o . • iq^xpoHd-and secure. ",Jre e omer- . 

Oil SC " nr pnmmllerti <* . 


'Is there a road in life Tain follow 
.with, till my hoirt }. And if I. do 
follow this path, where wiil.it ' 
lead ?’ In tho n^stiiipv'ing uf lifs 
quests fur, John l!)\iiuic takes 
the render in' the' heart of 
loneliness - and hack agitin. JJJf.ptt 
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u. i . s. .mcb cmer- . 

W "or 'f cnpitull^pn" on n world- 
basU, nor eveti of American 
Jiyerseas trade needs. CauLe finds 
. indisputable' a .statement by 
Robert Jletibraner, fi W r " it ix.T 
l '^' f e ^, ri .iosln^ our ' nldcd !' 
hi Inc -sun, of.- finding ourselves ati 
Ualr, , mq t mo tl rated a ar bat deal of ■ 
alHi-Cohlrininism on which x6 much 1 ' 
r 0I ' 1 ’ f.? r ®is n policy sobips to be 1 
F^ouod i j.'but Heiihroncr wrote this' 
m. lyG7 w4th reference to ihe war' 
jn -Vietmifn, Twenty y«us earlier I 
Hie “ plaoe hi the sun » hod jjcaece-fy i 
yet been secured: TJie men respon ! 
Mble for, ihe from ati Doctrine, the,. 
\IarsbsHl iPlaii - :for Nntpi mny . very 
(Wejl- : haYi* wi*ytf unff IfmiicaJjy nek-! 
tlii.wledscd rthat w Har they were dft-'. 
M!6: ►•as.cctating.a '* pa* 1 Apiiwicuna :^ ■> 
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DAVID MURE i * ' 

Practise To. Deceive 

270pp. William Kjmber. £G.50. 

.Before Hie early 1960s probably no 
■author would have, sought ‘public* 
. Kingdom t«- a 

nSLu \ J* 18 k,,ld ‘ ,. Urtlil dien 

"mJJ ' w^iei's Reno rally accepted 

t0 di ^ lo « in For- 
ITr?« fj ° f secret . intelligence 
opm atJons, . pmicitlqrly the identi-' 
{J*?:®?, "Wii 'and women omploveU 
In clandestine ; activities. ,, .fe u r 

^ i* i U,nt ri!tice V ce h)1R 

vain sited. )8 now permit rod Pm 


'Deceive David 
Mure.-hai -jprovided an 
Hj.coi.iit.Lflf, dm ;s! n & 

the ■ op «■ jit|bns -’of : a pBrffiularl v 

; ¥ r,rt °H'to »ny«lfy ; auJ 


mislead the Germans ahiuit llie 
strength and - composition of our 
. forces, their locations, and the 

VnJjf 5 6ur Hparatinnc '» >hu 

i film,, . E ® S u . T " is : orguiiixaiion, 
logctlier with its superior authority 
m ' ^London, depended largely 
on Ultra communications ro channe'l 
deception material to our 

T ,e bo ? k is ,,oc rf,e Tirjir 
the subject, and Ewen 
Montagu s most admirable Beyond 
huf i tftf* another example; 

heHeve it is the first one to 
Sri I do,a,Is °f actual (British | 
,ieh vmks and their 
, methods of working. Readers ore 

IfimT 1 ini Very « complicated proli- 
Knlwrant in the run nine of 
: ^.Sometimes triple) 

f lhe ' PW amMirti need 

exnrr.yit l?nt IOact,0n to Ull- 

fh£ cct 5 d : even ^ while ohsurJng 
cover story is reliable, 
■lion ^ Of .Ultra coinimuiica- 

af°tSr hlln 6 ®” &b i C an enemy spy, 
ff bv S p - f - a “ mktil 'or 
tiotimiJiiii • " sh- t o con tin tie 
W/ J- i i*Por« to 
; ' . pnaxtei s, \bdt 


SUIlllglJt. I 1COVHVU 

the steps, u largo car pulled up {« 
the kL»rb and a handsome, wen- 
dressed woman of ■ middlo age g« 
nut, and nsked me wlmt w«hBPP^ 
lug. I told hor and, hor face W 
toned, she shouted “I hope •»* 
lousy hustnrds fry. , The chair I 
really loo good for the rats. 
ought to lock up their lawyers i(» 
When I muttered a depiurra'i .» 
.screamed, ** People like yOU V* ^ 
wliar we don’t need in ibis covdin^ 
At dinner, I tojd my 
had happened and how iauc . p ^ 
depressed me. Mv fadier » ( 
from overwork on the 
negotiations and suffortofc JP fn. 
we didn’t yet know it. 
ness that was to end " ,5 J ..Liy, 
than u year, reacted 
dismissing the maiter a* 

impnrtaiiLC, •• 


always misleading infotn 19 
iniriguing. 1 1 

The author writes in' a “ |J r ]j 
fill and very frank style *h«^ n 
shows his amused aopraci la . fr 

the unorthodox Jt nc “ , ods n ^ 
getiuiiy of “A” F°“ e '**C\en 
name for his tinlt. , (re- 

few of the many coffee 

qiien led Gr op pi’s . exce ,! pL' qr reJ- 
shop in Cairo djirina the .^ vfl jt 
lized that, the building j P p | uS 
housed a flourishing br °^ t «crd 
head qua trors of, JJfln ! TJlf 
British dccepiion, oreann»twn ^ 
highly successful effort* ?* , ,be 


imugtne ip.ey ««« “a 1 ""iw n 
250,000 men and «0 lanJsL 1 ^. 
there were 50,000 men atm t jjr 

Nevertheless J . c 2 n !! t 0 :L^ tMt ^ 
Mure s overall deductiof 1 -- i or y .In 

Brilish cohtributjon. to nj ^if 

tJie Second World Wa> ■ y y bll j in. 
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Dreams of desertion 


B v Michael Irwin 

Jill O'BRIEN : 

Going after Cacciato 
3’,8pp- Capo. E4.95. 

Jins novel about the Vietnam war 
must be read with respect. The 
author soon demonstrates that he 
un write terse description and cou- 
rincinglv laconic dialogue. As a for- 
nor combatant he knows Ins subject 
directly ; but he recognizes its pit- 
falls for Hie novelist. He -makes one 
0 f his characters remark: “In 
battle, in a war, a soldier sees only 
j tiny fragment of what is available 
m be seen." The fragmented view 
his proved sufficient basis for many 
i powerful memoir. But the writer 
of a novel about war has to strive 
[or formal completeness. He needs 
ui idea, u device, that will supply 
structure and perspective. Here, 
too, Tim O'Brien shows himself 

resourceful. 

The device he uses could have 
been borrowed from Catch-22. At 
die close of Joseph Heller’s novel 
Yossarian hears that his friend Orr 
hu managed to row his way tx> neu- 
nal Sweden. In Tim O’Brien’s novel 
Cicctato, an amiably nondescript 
member of Third Squad, suddenly 
' deserts with the declared intention 
sf walking the 8,600 miles to Paris. 
As the Squad sets off in pursuit 
another of its members, Paul Berlin, 
finds himself increasingly fascinated 
by the notion that Cacciato might 
just succeed in his extravagant aim : 
Was it really so impossible? Or 
was there a chance, even one in 
• million, that it might truly be 
done? He walked on and consid- 
ered this, figuring die odds, 
speculating on ho-w Cacciato 
might lead diem through die 


stL-t-p ciuiiitry, lie vii ltd the inuiui- 
tains, deeper. ;im| how in the t-ml 
thev might reach Paris. 

Berlin's speculations form the sub- 
stance of the novel, tlu picture-- 
Cacciato luring un Third Squad like 
a willo'-the-wisp, drawing them 
after him ucross Asia and F.iirupe. 
Episodes from this imaginary pur- 
suit are cross-cut with grim recol- 
lections of bloodshed and death in 
Vietnam. 

At first sight this seems a bril- 
liant organizing idea. The proposed 
chase is sufficiently striking, suffi- 
ciently funtastical to offer an ade- 
quate counterpoint to the chaotic 
agonies of the wur. But Tim O'Brien 
has a fur flier intention which only 
gradtiully becomes apparent. Berlin 
provides an indirect clue to it when 
he disclaims any Interest in the 
practicalities of his vision — money, 
passports, and so on: 

Trivial, beside the point. Money 
could he earned. Or stolen, or 
begged, or burrowed. Passports 
could be forged, lie.s could be told, 
cops could be bribed. A million 
possibilities. 

The author is not simply shrugging 
off a massive circumstantial prob- 
lem. The jitirsiiit of Cacciato is 
to be only minimally concerned with 
the realities nf trucking and escape. 
Tim O'Brien slinpcs it into a series 
of phtintusiintgoi'ic scenes that dis- 
play, in refraction, vnrious of the 
paradoxes, the challenges and the 
horrors of the war. Though the 
action spans ha-lf a dozen couimies 
the novel is wholly concerned with 
Vietnam. In Laos ,Third Squad fall 
into Rn endless maze oE tunnels 
whore they meet a Vietnamese who 
has been trapped there for years. 
In Mandalay Cacciato, disguised as 
a monk, loses himself in a crowd, 
of other monks. In Tehran the 
Squad see a young man beheaded. 
The signals hereabouts are unam- 
biguous, to say the least. Paul 
Berlin's dream of peaceful escape 


is (•imij'U'i.l hv hi* t-xpet ivno- nl j 
w,n . | 

The sir.inge fam.isie- uf iliv pm - : 
mi it slum Id lie seen tu derive from, j 
und rn derive " uuiliiii'iiy frinn, the j 
iietiiulitieb nf war. For example, the 
liL-liCiidiiig in Telir.in is swiftly " ex- 
plained", mid implicitly justified 
hy i lie jiiihm-, :«s being a ironscrip- 
linii of the " real '* fate nf Billy Boy 
Watkins uf Third Squad, who died 
nf flight when his font was blown 
off by a mine. Unfortunately this 
method can. and dues, backfire. The 
transcription serves mu tn intensify 
or rn focus the reader's response 
bin in diminish it nr disperse it. In 
general the symbolically explora- 
tory und explanatory half nf the 
novel, the srorv of tlic chase after 
Cacciato, seems strained and artifi- 
cial in contrast with rlic " documen- 
tary " hulf. The author is nt his best 
when writing directly about the wur. 

Vet it. is in the chase that the 
narrative interest is iocuted. Where 
will Cacciato turn ncxi ? Can Third 
Squad catch up with him? What 
will happen if they do? The 
assumption must be Htat the 
reader's curiosity about these ques- 
tions will keep him turning the 
pnges. But this curiosity is theoreti- 
cal, merely, since the events of the 
trans-co nt inuiuul journey are sub- 
ject to urbirrnry authorial control. 
Manifestly Tim O’Brien wants not 
to tell a story but to make points. 
More than nnee he stops rlie action 
to provide u page or two of some- 
thing like formal debate about the 
morality oF tiio war. And rhoitgh 
Hie points he makes _are interesting, 
and the debate is wide-ranging and 
generous in spirit, the failure oF 
narrative energy weakens rlie novel. 
Altogether, Going itfler Cacciato 
is too contrived, too derivative. 
There nre echoes of Hemingway in 
the style and of Heller in the spiral 
structure. But in bre.«lth, slant [hr 
and control this is « promising 
work. 


Suffocating Suffolk 


By Valentine Cunningham 

PENELOPE FITZGERALD 1 

The Bookshop 

118pp, Duckworth. £3.95. 

Among forms, moreover, we had 
bad, on the dimensional ground — 
for length and breadth — our 
ideal, the beautiful and blest 
nouueile : the enlightened hour 
for which appeared thus at last 
to shine. It wa6 under die star of 
ihe nouneUe that, in other langu- 
ages, a hundred interesting and 
charming results, such studies of 
the minor scale as the best of 
Turgenieff’s, of Balzac’s, of 
Maupassant’s , . . bed been, ali 
economically, arrived at. , . . 
wus. uneconomically perhaps, 
hwry James, delighting in “Hie 
»*pely nouvelle ", another enKgUt- 
«ea hour for which appears now 
® be shining in what we must label 
we Beryl Bainbridge school of 
jnguished women’s fiction— jagged 
r® [lucid as bits of broken bottle. 
* Wumph emphatically not of Hie 
novjtl, but of the nOuvelle. And 
S? • triumph as to give us all 
niriQusiy to ponder what is going 
b y way of - the draining of 
S„ gies , f - rom b'tikier fictions, the 
JnJaturJsing of (women’s?) 
I^^Hon, the economies of the 


f£ h ® ope freer aid's The Boole- 

wife. 00 a »y reckoning a mar- 
2 , picrcu1 B fiction. It is (of 
Un j r . 8 r e) .^bout a woman’s resilience 
en ff r n te *»a-' And the duress Flor- 
oiwn. ree r P ut under when she 
* bookshop in an islanded 
place **'sll the more 
boKB m,g i’fcause of its nelgh- 
A Ro^ipy ordinariness, its 
rlwu n ,l the well-intentioned but 
teel aspirations of the gen- 

Gftmart, the General’s wife. 
LoS f® p H ehs ** Sharply localized. 
®St»£«S!i e 1110 sh °P opens In 
icrost 1 P1 9F ente has scarcely run 

biMj a ^_,dykes ' whose mists and 
.85 in ? nt, cingly represented 

hill, -\gjjg or Britten or Sbsan 
I V ^ wP° r . 0li Bh Is, in fart, a 
fr bru 4{to ^>° vmci al place ; cut of^ 

-'•VI e ; b 'R world.- ‘ Its' what'ves 


crumbling, [ts bridge gone, frail tin 
strips advertising Fry’s Chocolate 
fluttering over rite empty tracks of 
the LNFR. Beyond, out there, are 
Loudon’s Liverpool Street, the 
Knighlsbridgc headquarters the 
Sea Scouts collect For, the BBC that 
u couple of trendy residents work 
at, ana Wig more Street where Flor- 
ence was once a bookshop assistant. 
But Hardhorough, eccentric, paro- 
cUiui and long-memoried (Mr Bran- 
dish recalls liis great-grandfather 
waiting for pnrt-numbcrs of Dickens 
to arrive), is the ctentral place, 
whose approval matters most and is 
ardently plotted for by newcomers. 

These are the small circumstances 
Hint give rise naturally to a Hardy- 
like gothic, complete with a rapping 
poltergeist, and to a fiction whore 
character inevitably comes to 
“characters”. And Penelope Fitz- 
gerald’s resources of odd people 
are Impressively rich. Raven, the 
marshman, who ropes Florence in 
to hang on to an old horse's tongue 
while he files the teeth j old Bran- 
dish, secretive as a badgeiy stow 
as a gorse-bush: .these are Words- 
worthian derelicts and solipsists. 
And this is not just a gallery of 
quirky stiil-livos ; 'these people 
appear in vignettes wryly, even 
comically animated.. Like the bicker- , 
ing ladies who grab and clamour - 
over Florence's little library, or Hie 
■ tough ten-yeilr-old Christine who 
raps Mrs Gamart with her school 
ruler and puls in grown-up claims 
on Florence’s goods (“ You can put 
that down for me in your will ). 

Further, and more seriously stiil. 
The Bookshop — fiercely, musingly 
moral— analyses the operations of 
oower. Mrs Gumurt • wants 
Florence’s Old House bookshop for 
an Arts Centre and. frus^aled, hec> 
tors -and schemes until by dint or. 
solicitors and connections and re- 
lari mis in government *e ^“7 
winkles Florence out. . There Is. J 
hostile class element in this— *us 
Gamart exploits tbecoun^nehrark 
she’s part of— but it’s not sunplisu- 
callv analysed. Death itself carries 
off Florence’s greatest ally Brundisli 


asr»" n uia ^ 0 ^ 

! Florence’s cause. . . . : . 

• Above all, the ■ story's refusal of 

mm 


'which put her shop 1 on Hie map and 
fuel local angers and envies, is made 
sharply unnerving. For tapping the 

G owers of literature so naively — site 
as not road Hie book, does not 
know what she is selling, and too 
lightly quotas the old Everyman 
slogan about a good book being pre- 
cdou6 life blood, and so on — begins 
to look almost as dangerotu as Mrs 
Gamart’s wiles or MUo’s supine- 
ness. Not surprisingly, then, Flor- 
ence seems culpably heedless when 
her amazing ten-year-old Girl Friday, 
Christine, the stirring defter of a 
School Inspectorate anxious about 
over-working children, comes tn 
smash in tailing rite elovcu-phts. 
And though Florence’s defeat leaves 
Mrs Gamart victorious in the field, 
her retirement to London broke, 
homeless, earless, bookshopless, has 
the kind of grimly ironic aptness 
for whirh this fetcbingly orches- 
trated, indued (his "beautiful and 
blest nouvelle ”, has not left us 
entirely unprepared. 

At random 

8TANISLAW LEM : 

The Chain of Chance 
Translated by Louis muarno . 

179pp. See ker and- Warhuig. £4.50. 

The police are bHffled by a series 
of inexplicable deaths, seemhlgly 
connected by the fact out the vic- 
tims tend to bo male, middle-aged, 
foreign, and to have some link 
with Naples. A former American 
astronaut follows the path taken by 
one of the casualties, but nothing 
untoward occurs, and he turns for 
help to a French computer scientist 
engaged in- solving niultt factorial 
problems in which die. number of 
cuse-relnteJ facts exceeds tlie storage : 
capncittr of tiro human memory. 
Even this is of no help, and ic Is 
' only after a conversation with a 
pure mathematician on random 
causality, followed by a demonstra- 
tion of its effect, that tiro hero 
approaches a solution. 

* This 'book domes as a disappoint- 
ment after Suuiifilaw Lem's earlier 
fiction: an ; interesting beginning: 
soon - kinks into a blow and turbid 
narrative ' stream— higli- on' ratio- 
cination., .. low on action— wdeh 
winds, its way through an exiguous 
nlto down 1 to >n artificial and not 
entirely iibexpccted 1 co uciusion. 

i -T. JiBiiiyon 


University of Hull 
publications 

The University of Hull 

The First Fifty Years 
T. W. Bamford 

Hull, Ihe Iasi in line of the pre-war universities, was founded 
as a University College In 1928 by Thomas Robinson 
Ferens. This book traces its development from a College 
of sixteen students to a University of 5,000, covering its 
changing fortunes during its first fifty years, and sees in its 
problems of organization, building, establishment and loss 
of different disciplines, and the changing role of students 
in its government, something of a microcosm of university 
education in the mid-twentieth century. Its evolving 
character, together with the characters of those who 
worked for its betterment, emerges vividly from this study. 
Illustrated £8 

Order and Reason in Politics 

Theories of Absolute and Limited Monarchy 
in Early Modern England 
Robert Eccleshall 

'There has been an irrepressible tendency to depict the 
royal cause as ill-served by the rusty blunderbuss of divine 
right, hewn down by new model battalions or parliamentary 
supremacy, citizen liberties, and prudential individualism. 

Dr. Eccieshall's lively book is engaged againstsuch 
interpretations.' The T.H.E.S . £6.50 

The District 

A Study in Decentralization in West Malaysia 

J. H. Beaglehole 

This study, the first of its kind on Malaysia, begins with a 
survey of local administration in the colonial period. Its 
chief concern, however, Is to examine the consequences 
of political change and development policies since 
Independence: particularly problems of specialization 
and co-ordination within government, and the interaction 
of administration and politics. -Paper covers £3 

Antonio Gallenga 

An Italian Writer in Victorian England 
TonlCeruttl 

'A complex, gifted, not always admirable, figure, some of. 
whose works- judging by the excerpts the author presents 
and by her convincing discussion - deserve reprinting and 
re-reading. 1 Financial Times. 'An Interesting book, based on 
extensive research Into manuscript and printed sources and 
inspired by sympathy with Gallenga and the spirit of the 
Rl9org!mento.' The T.L.S, £5 

The Song of Songs 

A Twelfth-century French version 
Edited by O.E.PIckford 

The text of this edition was written in the north ol France, and 
has never before been edited in full. The anonymous writer 
has Infused it with an allegorical interpretation of It to 
produce a romance: this is accompanied by a full 
commentary, and a glossary then enables the text to b0 
' studied not only by the Otd French specialist but by \ , 

. biblical scholars. 'One welcomes a complete edition ol this 
- Interesting text.' Forum for Modern Language Studies. ..£5 

Hull In the Eighteenth Century 

A Study In Economic ancTSpcia! History ' ; ' 

Gprdon Jackson , 

'This is a thorough.study which adds substantially to our • 
knowledge of outport development in the eighteenth 
century and will long remain a standard work on the . • 
history of Hull,' Economic History Review. 'A mdst 
weloome addition to the small but expanding corpus of 
. monographs on the development of English towns in the 
eighteenth. century/ W/sfory, £9.50 


These, books are published for the University. of Hull by 
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NON-FICTION 


BRITAIN 

A Future that Works 
BERNARD D. NQSSIfER 
224pp 233 97038 X £5.95 

EVER SINCE DARWIN 
Reflections in Natural 
History 

STEPHEN JAY GOULD 
2B8pp 23397052 5 £5.50 
lOpp b/w illustrations 
A Burnett Book 


IN SEARCH OF ENEMIES 
A CIA Story 
JOHNSTOCKWELL 
280pp 233 97076 2 £6.50 
Upp b/w illustrations 

WHOSE NEWS? 

Politics, the Press and 
the Third World 
ROSEMARY RIGHTER 
274pp 233 87041 X £5.50 
A Burnett Book 

SHADOW BOX 
GEORGE PLIMPTON 
352pp 233 97028 2 £6.95 
IGpp b/w illustrations 

DEAR DR. ST0PES 
Sex in the 1920's . 

EDITED BY RUTH HALL .. 
;>22Qpp: izz mn A £6.BQ 

THREE WEEKS IN SPRING 
JOAN H. PARKER & 

ROBERT B. PARKER 
1B4pfi .233 97047 9 £3.95 

IRREGULARLY BOLD 
A Study of Bedaies School 
JAMES L. HENDERSON 
168pp 233 97050 9 £6.95 
4pp b/w illustrations 

JAPAN'S WAR AT SEA 
Pearl Harbor lo the poral 
Sea 

, DAVID A. THOMAS 
,224pp 23397911,8- £6.50 
1 8pp b/wUlustratiorts , 

TO builq a castle 

My Life ae a Dissenter ; 
VLADIMIR BUK0VSKV 
352pp. 233 97023 T £7.60 

THE WORLD OF - 
SURVIVAL 

The Inside Story of the 

TOOnV. " 1 ' ! " 

JUDITH 

AR1THA VAN HERR . , 
laZpp 233 87060 0 i4,9fe 


POETRY 


TENEBRAE 
GEOFFREY HILL ■ 

48pp 233 870495 £2.60 
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Cryptic Christianity 


By C. J. Rawson 


L. J. MORRISSEY : 

Cu (fiver's Progress 
199|ip. Hamden, Cuiincciicul : 
Arclion Honks < Distributed l>y 
Pandemic). 512.50. 

Oji November 5, 1715, Lemuel Gulli- 
ver arrived in Lisbon on his way 
back from Hoiiyluilinnilaiid. L. J. 
Morrissey has looked up the Bonk 
of Cununon Prayer and found that 
one of die texts stipulated for Even- 
song on that day is Ecclesiastic us 23. 
It must follow, therefore, that this 
text is essential to n true under- 
standing of the episode im Gulliver'* 
Travels. The text is *■ purlieu larly 
appropriate io Gulliver's rein traduc- 
tion to European 'civilization" 1 
because in addition to (renting of 
such “ various breeches ” (sic) ns 
u excessive auger, divorce, und 
swearing ", it “ also counsels against 
despair Readers who have begun 
to suspect an elaborate non 
setjunur should he disabused at 
once for is it not the case ihnt 
'' Gulliver wishes desperately iliac 
lie had been bom a horse and nor 
a man”? ‘'Despair”, "desper- 
ately See ? 

AiiolIici; example. On June 17, 
1703, Gulliver lands in Drubdlngnug. 
Tlie Old Testament lessons for ihur 
dnv are Job 29 and 30. Therefore, 
Gulliver is like Job. Moreuvei , 
he Hhs even got his 
children about him. • My Son 
Johnny, named so after his Uncle, 
wus ut the Grammar School...’" 
What we are not told about this 
latter luminous parallel is thut it 
has been slipped in from anotEier 
place in Gufiiuer’s T navis, und 
does not belong to Hie particular 
date. This does not, by now, matter. 
The parallels tu this book are 
throughout so loose that any scrip- 
tural passage would do as well or as 
badly for any passage of GuUivei’s 
Travels, dated or not. 

For these are not isolated 


of u fictional mivcl book .ire on ibis 
Assumption cumplicnicd message- 
carriers, which Swift lias carefully 
, researched in calendars and Iccti Hil- 
aries and fnlluwed up in each case 
in at luasi four biblical places. Since 
every date is an elaborately planted 
clue and since Swift kept his ihema- 
tic secrets prcLiy close to his chest, 
the reader needs in take liimseii 
systematically rli rough the same 
multiple .sources every lime a date 
occurs. Handing Gulliver's Travels 
thus becomes a highly physical 
exercise, ii Ueckcttian ballet of 
hands running in clockwork routine 
through a feverish permutation of 
texts. 

Gulliver himself knows nothing of 
this, as even Mr Morrissey seems to 
recognize. This fact is taken to 
demonstrate Swift's critique of 

Gulliver's ".suculur iii.iruHty,” which 
is in " conflict " with and shown up 
again si Swift's “ Christian morality . 
The dales “ Hre Swift’s fanciful way 
uf offering us Christian hope". We 
ure reminded that Swift was a 
Christian and a clergyman, and no 
doubt (as " neo-Christian ” inter- 
preters ure always lolling us about 
whichever uuthor they happen to be 
discussing) he lived in an age when 
these things were more naturally 
familiar. But we nlso learn that 
.Swift’s planted clues were missed 
not only by Gulliver but by con- 
temporary readers : “ Despite the 
promptings Swift gave ir, the age 
ot Gulliver missed the hints The 


i — ~ idiuaivu 

examples. There are about thirty 
specified dates in Gulliusrt Travels 
■■ft n J four biblical texts pres- 
cribed for each in the tertionury. 
Many dozen such ro mines arc there- 
fore undertaken by Mr Morrissey. 
His usual procedure Is to supply 
protracted plot-summaries of ouch 
portion of Gulliver’s -Travels, fol- 
lowed by equally protracted run- 
downs nf the biblical texts pres- 
cribed for the particular dates, mid 
to Intersperse these with largely 
unsupported assertions of resem- 
. P fte,! the only common 
“5 1 Travels 

m4S,ii he ^* blbllcn, JJ te3<t ,ies 1,1 the 
mindbending tedious ness of Mr 
Morrissey's retelling. 

Mr Morrissey believes that Swift 
chose .each dnterwldi all the scrip- 
tural lessons In mind. Dates which 
to the mi instructed reader look like 
the norma) ".realistic" trimmings 



sad reality ubout all such 
)* insights " of neo-Christian exegesis 
is that it takes the resolute pedan- 
tries of n pnst-Cliristinii academy to 
arrive at them. No culture which 
took its Bible naturally as a part 
nf everyday life would suspect for 
n moment that it was being invited 
tu make such ghoul is hty abstraction- 
ist use of the scriptures for the 
purposes of a closet-reconstruction 
of a live and nvertly lion-scriptural 
work of prose fiction. 

Mr Morrissey is not at all suv- 
prtsed to be the only person from 
Swift s time to ours with whom Swift 
was able to share the secret of his 
scriptural game. He is quietly cer- 
i mu that lie has found the key to 
Gulliver’s Travels, and is politely 
supercilious towards all those critics 
- °.\ not realizing the importance 
Ol (tiiMivui S dales, have instead 
puzzled themselves with such in- 
esseiitinl matters os the question 
oF Swift’s " misanthropy ” or the 
meaning of the Fourth Book. He is 
indeed so intimately imbued with 
«Pini uf SwifL’s masterpiece that 
Ills very complacency is of Gulliver- 
lan proportions. I imagine that he 
nnd Dr A. L. Rowse will one day 
.snare the same stable with Gulliver 
< “Li . ot ‘‘ep-Ilouyhiihnm heaven to 
which all tiiree are surely destined 
and that meanwhile both will con- 
tinue as happily Impervious as Gul- 
liver was to " the Tribes of Answer- 
eis, Considerers, Observers, Reflec- 
ters, Detecters, Reinarkors " who 
may be so misguided as to call into 
question th 0 truth or wisdom of 
any of their liicubrarlnns. 



Pmnela Gctiing Out nf lied ” and “ Pamela Getting Dressed a pair of 
studies ftp Philip Merrier, to he sold by Christie's oi\ November 24. Tht 
letter m» the bedside, addressed to Pamela, suggests that this is indeti 
Hitihardson’s heroine. • , • 


ip-shod Muse 


This is quite the iiiusr non- 
sensical acmluinic exercise, nut nffi- 
cinlly emantuiiig from the University 
Press 1 oF C lo ude ucknu land, which I 
have read In muiiy u muiuh of Sun- 
days (I dure not give un exiict dare). 
I should have taken it for a parody 
it I could think nf nnytlilng dotty 
enough in a' susmiiiud way to serve 
as a plausible original. After such 
a bravura display of wild ideas 
austerely pursued, Mr Morrissey’s 
lesBer scholarly slimicomiiigs come 
as nn anti-climax. He is, for ex- 
ample. coni out to use wlial lie coyly 
describes as "an AuilinrlMd (King 
James) edition of the Bible . . . 
revised in the 1880s mid 90s, be- 
cause it Is available", although the 
uiirevised text, hardly unavailable, 
would hove had the additional ad- 


vantage of also having been mi 
ublo to Swift, lie believes that 
text bf Gulliver's Travels which n 
cites throughout can sutisfncronl 
be described ns " the 1965 Orf« 
edition, edited by Herbert Dans 
The misprints, misspellings and pax 
Inaccuracies in this book, are s 
numerous that lo mention a fe 1 
would bo grossly unfair to the res 
And Mr Morrissey’s sense of » 
appropriate wave-length for discus 
ing Llio enroer of Gulliver may , 
gauged from the comment »■* 
** Like Tor this Lydgate ill Mw» 
march, [Gulliver] is too good 
doctor for his day ”, a comment ou 
done in its kind only by an ear] * 
critic's description of tne •“''IIH 
fering Mrs Gulliver as a 
underestimated heroine .' 


By Clive T. Probyn 


JOHN IRWIN FISCHER : 
■OnSwlft’pPoetry 

207pP. Giunsville, Florida : 
slty Presses of Florida. $10. 


There gre^ only two bank-length 

Onfi indrawn .Swift*® pbetty by 
an ambivalent, ptixture pf ■ inquisl- 1 
tlyineas, j expectation. 1 an«T the 
rtimout of drdstfe lfese-majeatd. Few 
tf^patated ^together,' 
who, Ipok lpr an Overall 
eqHArence art, ■ baffjed. by .. the 
privacy oTItS ^aibn and thoataned 
by , rts acflrti and hpirtetiineB bbrrl^ . 
ing -nakedness, -‘.Meanings, are In- 
. ; V©lco . which 

screech, An early biographer.' Lord : 
.Otvevj; captured tflre , essence o£ 
this point with-gn wresting .image : 
Swift compose* rlddleij - he - said. 
boards' 6 * T ' Parting &^ugi{t- 


was eccentric and potentially de- 
structive in his personality into 
powerful moral vision, and the 
chief effort of almost all his 
works is to effect this tempering. 

As a general claim for Swift this 
hr an acute and suggestive opening, 
and one which tells us much' about 
his greatest prose Satires. The diffi- 
culty is that it hardly applies to the 
bulk of. Swift’s verse, is irrelevant 
to large parts of it, and characterizes 
a very few major poems only in a 
schematic, and rqt-her pon- 
dWmli way;.; 1 Even,-. so, the problem 

w th r o£ versa 

wnicft .is occasional, Immensely 
'varied in design and -purpose,' and 
very uneven hi quality, should' -not 
be 'Underestimated. Swift’s. s slip- 
shod Muse;* will always elude the 
.smglo thesis, but in order to gabi 
cnticaj coherenca large and serious 
omissions have been, made: 


S 


they du not du^f with “ sexual 
love” (one might ask which 
poet does deal with sexual love In 
tne eighteenth century) ; there is 
nothing about Swift’s poetical obses- 
sion with puns,, riddles, left-handed 

■ an d so on ; there is no de- ThA«e who know smn * r"”j 

ptose works. 

The balance of cril ical com men 


Frances Harris " (not ro mention l _ 
fantastic linguistic ingenuity O'.* 1 
must gape in wonder to be tola t 
“ from a simple (sic) ethical 
lo-int" tiie poem is “a day t * . 

|i C y ‘ . 

Thbse who know ; Sirff* ijfjj 


we 




, ---V . . uuw, .• ■ 14 Clou Ot ■ Mrs 

Frances. : iHgnris.’V . “ VaiibruS 

1 ‘ ,0i 7 ShOwai: V^cSdenus 
and Vanessa', tho jjoems to Stellk; 

DeaiJ \ °L Dr swiff S}' 

^Vyknpfh'r Goins to : -Sd ’»! 


Swift's" lifelong task 
temper hts Hub 


was to 

rj£r -i -- .— .Jjfiitoew sense 1 ' pf 
rightedusness .with a standard ..Of i 
■ tfitOiT hfftisalf. 

I tp^&^brohgb^uch ^mpeiJngjjhe. 
; kneWi -cqi|]a ;he tr an^mu te M wfiab' 


ui i- 1 ii ivn i cnnimen- 
mry is also curious. There are three 
'pM^ffrftpha oh « The Legion Club", 

, one of ■ Swift's most horrendous 
pieces of “moral vfsipn ", but 
« v w n 5 r Pl? es , on a single poem, 
Venvrash’e House”. Forty pages 
on tiie Stella poems are subtle and 
illuminating. Mr Fischer’s lengthy 
commentary on Swift’s early odes 
is, I think, the best part of the 
book, but these are' (arguably) 
Swifts worst poems. In the ‘°Ode to 
atm croft (the least unsuccessful 

•Mr Fischer aptly 
remarks > the search for a ■ more 
sophisticated vocabulary . , . prag- 
Cios a cs of 'a . wisdom not yet ripe 
. recognize its own slg- 

v.S ie J. bDbk Is ‘ punctuated with 
SSh Py rMei - «°t of . them so 
«nvlncl n !. At times there era 
flK«;e stedgehamiuers .evident than 

^8wtPp« is teue that 

St V bri ^ a,| y oppresses 

SirlniJii j m “WPle sets of varied 
. but -any. reader who 
tne ekuberaotly human 
■iS^' 0f ^ Q of Mrs , 


almost normng is »»■** 
characteristic mood °L pa f°,^ book 
the undoubted strength °* Limfor 

lies in Fischers recurrent da m, 

“ Swift’s own vibrant 
of the finally mysterlous am i 
of life ... of life’s irr ^f/, b r educl- 
Swift’s own poetry lias thls lr 
blllty also, such that it 
(for a rare moment), at > jnS 
thougli under the manifest ?n [r ^ 
so remarkable in the 
I think It is a distortion <» % bs0 . 
„ tap®. 


poetry to impose U C°J! j., help lU! 
Jute metaphysic. Labels » P £ j n 

to think end W : c^out 

many ways the poeny i6 B d | IS key 
processes of the world, an ya j 
fand perhaps unjaue) P° 0 U Apple- 
ts that it is j’ afwlit V°^i a 
meat -to the dominate* 
liberated .and aomewoy Augusta n 
sideswipe at the 
orthodoxies of ■. ttfWi |n M r 
tlons, and ■ expectations- .' [e || ec - 
Fischer’s study , the fun >5 •'» 

tuaUifd and ihp .rquffl ' -|Jw ivith’ 
edited alway. .What er J rigor - 
oddly, J lk, a. xontblnation ^jj^sni 
oqsly Veued, mteJligent,^ vi ,v 
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SktE BARKER : 
i fijla Stellar 
JUp. Faber- iZM. 


„ rather depends on whether the 
US reader prefers^ his poet in 
Si rhetorical fig or (as lias been 
S Barker mode,. off and on, for 
years) in more gentle, con- 
Slonal guise. Villa. Stellar is, 
Sl die blurb, a sequence of poems 
Sd, - “comprises the first section 
ji work which should, when 
4hhed, tons 1st of four such parts 
hE? (according to George Barker 
^alf) “ two purposes ”, 
a. first to. record biographical 
stances arid the second to re 
cdrdvhe frames of mind In which 
incidents and instances 
«h first recollected. I have 
Hed to describe ■ the changing 
colours of the memory, aa the 
dolphin' might, 'if it could, try to 
detitibc the altering colours of 
ksSktn ns it dies. 

fa reader should not. in fact, 
[««t to find the “ blograpiiical 
Sanees " familiar from The True 
Mission of George Barker, that 
oKterpiece of autobiographical 
Bpwditeuient which, in its final 
IkV, was completed about fifteen 
pirj ago. 

Tkt True Confession, snarliugly 
cubed within its tight Villonesque 
giMl-pattern, was — among other 
dihgi^partly an essay in aggres- 
ip polemical apologetics : the 

poet was not only a damned crea- 
ture bat coruscated in Ids damnn- 
fai. Since then, Mr Barker has 
lem In more muted elegiac mood. 
Not that one should expect single- 
un of mind, purpose or tone from 
George Barker. Villa Stellar consists 
oi fifty-eight poems, and somewhere 
uttflg these there is at least a hint 
oi almost everything chat went 
Wwe. In the second part of the 
: Second tliere is even a new 
m of Barkerian vulgarity, which 
Mods like a spaced-out Kipling: 

(Is dwd »re up and dancing in the 
. . garden, 

ui dead are dirowlng parties every 

j L ni P* lt 

, w d the destiny of man is with the 

i t. li children 

■ cubing every bleed iug elephant 
. dead white 

im uj dead men and die children 
. , in the garden 

w dancing hand In hand such a 
j . . helluva saraband 

“** we Church and Stato in bed 
Brink It’s thunder overhead 
u me children and us dead dance 
.. through fhe night. 

however, diese are varia- 
n® 1 pa?t themes, written about 
Plain— but still plangent— 
S..I r ich seemed to emerge, 
jn some of the poems 
7/ie View from a Blind J 
Lt!?*’ T * 1ere ate more lyrical 
F™ents, and moments when the old 


every poem circles around a ques- 
tion or a series of questions, mes- 
merized by nicmorv — who, what, 
when, why, where, was It, is there, 
Will you ? Many of the poems are 
set (thougli little Is fixed in place 
or time) In Italy, bs the poet remem- 
bers and cogitates about incidents 
and people we have come across 
In earlier books. 

Tliere is Hedley Murten (to whom 
the sequence is dedicated, along 
with his wife), the Contessa, Eliza- 
beth Robert Cameron, the painter 
kiiigsmill ; the shades of Dr John- 
son, Shelley, Van Gogh, the illus- 
trious pluce-naines of Italy and the 
names of the pagan Pantheon • are 
invoked ; B. F. Skinner and Chopin 
lie (almost) side by side. 

This panoramic, magisterial sweep 
is part of -Barker's poetry as it has 
been known almost from the begin- 
ning. What is more recent is the 
sardonic, ' ironical, plain-sneaking 
voice in which he puts it, often no? 
only self-lacerating and self-punc- 
turing but— it . would seem— 
genuinely bewildered and humble 
too. The shocking truth speaks out, 
not because It is out to shock but 
because the truth must be told. 
Sometimes this comes across so 
prosaically that there is no shock 
jR. all, and - one can coast oil 
from section to section without 
much moro than the notion of a 
mind muttering to itself about the 
past and the mistakes of the past. 
But certainly twice, and a lltrle less 
certainly more often than that, 
Barker produces astonishingly direct 
effects: in the final poem in this 
sequence, and in 44 K where he 
plunges into something which tlie- 
Meredith of Modem Love might 
have envied: 

To all appearances the life serene : 
tea in the afternoon with two old 
ladies; talk 

of this and that, and who and who 
have been 

seen arm in arm on a Sunday walk ; 
how well the new tomato plant; 

what wlio said 

when the old cow died ; why the 
milk was sour. 

He sat and chatted with them by 
the hour 

until the time came to go in to bed. 
The floorboards of the ballroom 
open up. 

The flames. The pillar of. Who 
are you. Blood. 

Something is burning somewhere. 

Waltz of Death. 

The fire. I am I am. The flesh. 

The cup. 

He would sturt screaming If he only 

could. 

I feel the fangs and smell the 
stinking breath. 

George Barker is now In his sixty* 


' 7 - and moments when the old 
Jongleur cocks a snook— as 
“Hie first part of 39; 

MS me where I am going? Well, 
either passing through Italy on 
_ , my way to Hell, 

■ w put the matter a bit too 

through Hell on my way 
Biu j. to Italy. 

the prevailing tone of these 
(WnV S ft?P °f puzzled, plain ques- 
Quite literally so: almost 


Poems (1933), he hasn’t been an 
easy poet to " place ” in any tidy 
categorical sense. He has always 
maddened, almost as much as lie 
has pleased. But W. B. Yeats who, 
when blunderingly seeking verses 
for his 1936 Oxford anthology, 
hit on Barker as his youngest con- 
tributor, had a proper set of values. 
Writing to Dorothy Wellesley in 
September 1935. he said J " I delimit 
in a young poet called George Bar* 
ker . » . a lovely subtle mand and a 
rhythmical invention conipareble to 

Gerard Hopkins " Villa Stella-, 

over forty years after that commm- 
ment, dhows — for all its repetitive- 
ness, its pointless circling* and its 
mis-fiits, its eroded or exhausted 
flatnesses — tile Same mind and 
invention restlessly at work. 


. 'i . , . 

•ji . , 


The Ditch 

for my children 

It’s a frontier; a drained moat ■ 
between our cabbage patch 
and some tower .blocks. We pick up 
aid bottles, bits of stained glass , 
and offer them to any gods who stilt 

hang, on down there. At either 
end of the ditch there*s a slow > 


somewhere else the ditch goes on. This 
js only part of some larger trough 

that burrows below all thought, helow * * 
underground carparks , coalmines even . 
a dream of a ditch r ; . 

full-of -light and shade . i 

long as forever and as wide as god. { . 

Peter Bland 
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SCOTLAND 


Chronicles of the city 


page prologue, lie has clmscii to lie 
O.r ifiipcTsimul, referring to himseir (a.-. 

oy Janet Adam bmilll we used ro, ill the uld anonymous 

■ ilays of ihe TLS) as “ ilie present 

— — — — -- — 1 1 — -- writer ", and aiming lu sin nd well 

DAVID DA ICMPS : hack from a subject in which indeed 

Edinburgh . his mind and heart ore deeply 

. ,, . . tr ... involved. His rule is to ue the sober 

27Jpp. ll.iniiMi iraimlloii. chronicler of the city, its people, 

— ... ■ ■■ n .. I « . . . . m wm rlicir iiiscitu tin ns end act ivi tics, 

Stevenson in Samoa, feeling him- 5?“ 

ulf ha.'U mi rh* Pmitt iiwlc -ihm-fi *“*■' * blit * ,e WfilltS Cfiioui (11 

the couaee V Swans ,n wlleJe hr ,lian,n - ur l,ie t3n 0 ° f ^reci «PCri- 

. . . much from Dunbar, Fcrgussoii, llos- 

The tropics vanish, and incsevius well, Cockbirrn, Picturesque Notes— 
u „ .. - „ ,l,al , 1 . lighten ilie book and mid to its 

From Halkerside, from m|»most pleasure. So do [he pictures, over 
„„ . Allernuiir. seventy of them: prints, portraits, 

or steep Cuei kettou, di earning gaze and excellently chosen photographs. 

Far set in fit-ids and woods, the ... { J»«nicukirJy liked one by Alan 


Virgin Tort . uhhiiiit nnu vu y uu*y iinuui 

Befiagged. About, on seaward- |J> cir own affairs. One complaint: 
drooping hills, ,m Photographs of that strangest 
New folds of city glitter. Last, the con,er pt fLe Old Town. Greyfrlms 

Forth churchyard. Ah in Lnngdon Coburn, 
Wheels ample waters sec with snered ** eil i y Janus's chosen photo- 

isles Graph*.' 1 , for the New York edition 
And populous Fife smokes with a hiS , Voik . s tonk soin e remarkable 
score of luwns. one * r,,eie ,n 19 °5 ™il in 1950. 

Two days before writing this re- Edn.bmr^i^^hlTni^h “ WM 

view / stood on topmost Aliermnir Tho l.^n Jw , \ u V u U h “W’ 
<not far from the artificial ski-run afvJr nudden* in' 11 
that now brings cheerful crowds to ?-wis«j, u l t j lfl - n of 8,1 
Steen Cacrkettonl and sow Uii-jis-n invasion, limited its area 

burgh below, cragged, spired and fSon’irS/ed- 108 ’ Lhou&h the popu ' 

tlirrotorl Thara UIAM ... 11 IU1IUI1 IIJJJICH . 


sals nf Gilbert Elliott of Minin 
(hacked by Lord Provost Drum- 
mond) for extending and improv- 
ing the city. “The planners and 
developers ", says Professor 
Daiclics, “were for ilia most part 
Noicli Britons dedicated to the task 
of making Edinburgh a great 
British ciiy to compensate for the 
loss of its position as capital of a 
separate kingdom u£ Scotland.” The 
Town Council offered a prize for 
the best plan ; James Craig won it 
in 1767. “Craig’s plan was a perfect 
visual embodiment of those ideas of 
progress, prosperity, order and 
elegance that were represented by 
the Scottish Enlightenment ; its 
object was to make the chief city 
of North Britain worthy of the repu- 
tation it was increasingly winning 
as a centre of intellectual excel- 
lence." 

And so the plans were translated 
into Lhe spacious streets nud square* 
whose Hanoverian names— George, 
Frederick, Charlotte — opposed the 
dow n-to-earth names of the 
Old Town — Grassmarket, Cowgate. 
Netherbow, Canongate : standard 
English ti vernacular Scots, good 


form t» unlive energy. The juxta- 
position of ihe old mid New Towns 
makes for a cniuinulng drama, for 
Midi has managed — visunlly, at any 
rule— to keep a good deal of its 
characteristic identity into the age 
of tower blocks and multiple stores. 
“ Much of ilie surviving Old Town 
has been cleaned up and restored; 
the New Town has been zealously 
watched over and declining parts 
of it Lo the north nf Heriot Row 
have been refurbished and restored 
to gentility." 

Bur there is one historical area 
which has been deliberately 
destroyed. This is what Professor 
Da lobes calls the first New Town 
—George Square, built to the so util 
of the Old Town some years before 
Craig’s plan, and tile streets round 
it. George Square is still there, 
but the DRvid Hume Tower, and 
the new University Library, what- 
ever their intrinsic merits, are not 
easy neighbours for the original 
houses that remain: and the rest 
of the neighbourhood has been 
devastated in the in tercsts of a 
grandiose pJan for a university city. 


of ordinary 


or ordinary peonle »h» ,HrMs 
now nothing but furrow^! exish 
land, a patchy asphalted r» ViaM i e ' 
and the EtHnbiSJh ^nfiSS' 
student health centre artffj 
tory one of the ino«t iLSW’ 
of lfdinburgh's 

So writes n contributor to tL 
Unmaking of Edinburgh a LB* 
publication, and when' P^.” 1 
Diuches contemplates th/dSS 
Uon, and Jiis Alma Mater wit 
ponsiblJity. ho becomes l css ffi 
impersonal chronicler and 
fhe passionate Edinburgh S 
As a hoy, he walked 
across the Meadows and tfiroS 

George Square to the Univerff 
and lie cannot bear to see th« 
authentic piece oF Prfini... l 
mangled and destroyed, 
pages later he goes on to describe 
nnd praise the University’s “wide 
ranging scholarly interests end 
international reputation »• iu v j, 
to balance the image of the Univer- 
sity as desti’oyer and shows Profes. 
sor Daio|iess i fair-mindedness. But 
5?.* « stronger when he 

allows has feelings to show through. 


turreted. There were no shallows 
of smoke — -in the crystal air the 
grain elevators of Leith am] Gran- 
ton, the industrial structures round 
Joppa and Portobelio, stood out as 
clearly as Arthur’s Seat or the Cal- 
ton Hul, and were indeed easier 
to pick out Ilian the Castle in the 
middle distance. Over In Fife, be- 
yond the bright water and the 


it ion tripled : “ 

The expanding population had 
nowhere to go but up, and 
“lands" of up to ton or eleven 
storeys high became a character- 
istic feature of the city, accom- 
modating a great vuricrv of 
classes living, as it were. ‘in a 
vertical street, with the most dis- 
tinguished near the top. 


■» wj, w uufiiiL wmur una ills , ••• — 

{Wred Jsle9, there was no smoke Afl-ong the results of this 

from populous towns to hide tins s q«ae«n§ together were the easy 
twin peaks of liio Lomnnds. Steven- convivlolity of the taverns and 

Bnn'a ramDmlin.^^ ....1 j /- 1 , 1 V. C ■ .U. Clil... .. . 


uid rueven- i l j 1 me uirauia una 

ions remembered view could not dubs; the filthy streets, with slop* 
take In, the Forth Bridge — -opened a thrown from high windows; in* 
month aEter be wrote his poem ; my ease ,with wblcli plague could 
SFJSPJ v® w took in two Fortn spread, and violence be practised, 

lightly above the three familiar another. Travellers frobn abroad 
squat triangles of the railway bridge, tended to praise the well-paved 
“F eye took iii new folds of H W}, btraet. damn the dreadful 
^‘ttering in the October sun mticlls, and shiver in the wind, 
which Stevenson naver saw • «»<>» Dcfoo was struck hu ilw« 


■uuas triangles or me railway bridge. ifr a Cfl to praise Hie wcll-nuved 

“y eye took In new folds of H W}, btraet. damn the dreadful 

uY ^‘ttering in the October sun shells, and shiver in the wind. 

2£IL® i * w «i ,b 5“ n - aver s *w r great “«f D ? was struck by the solidity of Cl j 11 

1, ? us Jm b V Corstor- Edinburgh : m spite of those winds IkPfC! 

phlne, Davidson's Mains and Liber- there wos “No blowing of Tiles kJ LClllVd □ 
ton: and at this end of tile Pent- about the Streets, to knock people 

lands, beyond the hamlet of Swan. *>" the head as they miss : no Srark< ■■ 

ston still snugly hidden in its trees. Chimneys and Gable-Ends of ^ 

^!L? ew J Swanst011 crescents, ter- ‘ Tau ®® s falling in to bury the By Ro&eF Flllfnrd 
races, and avenues. 1 nimbi tamts in their Ruins, ns wo VU ® C1 r 11X1 uru 




«ifh a bronze finish. Fro m Art Nourcu Scut^ 
l[ uwu.au (95pp. Academy Edit ions. Paperback, £4.95). 


Stalkers and quarry 


uTwiuoa. , LllCir KUltlS, OS WO 

, Somehow, David Daldiea fits all « 6 ni 1 "" L n ,L°^an, and others of 
flila scene into Ills close-packed T«li5S per , bu } lt C, J ,e ® in Englond 
hook, and shows ds bow the city fejS i?Si lllwprd * f®" 1 *o H *sh 
, which started, as a huddle of build, , P ef u® P^ophotlcaliy won- 

ings od a rocky vidgo (as late as .whether, if the loch wei-o 

1K0 it occupied, under T40 acres) SJU? !{!* th ? 'might not extend 

& grew Into the .fifty-three square SJSJ ti {{ 1 bel ,ow in flne aa<1 

pi twentieth-century. Edia- be ® utlfu J I atreeta. 

1 latejy, with regional re- tius , actually came to pass is 

Organization, augmented bv another ?. ! ,!5 0ry oI never-failing interest, 
fltw with sizeaWe helpings of Mid- ni* c many ® Jmsoli for today; and 
lothlan and West Lothian. Professor Daiches .tells it well. 

As a dedicated fttao«n,n.i. n iw M con- 


jtfotaij loss « political power to London 


Hugh Ross Williamson 

THE PRINCESS A NUN! 


DUFF HART-DA VIS : 

Monarchs of the Glen 

tssn&ss*** in ,he 

259pp. Cape. £7.95, 

A serious reader was once being 
encouraged to read a trifling book 
and observed rather fiercely, “ What 
I rend are books of information ", 
He was only following the sensible' 
advice of Lord Chesterfield about 
trivial, futile books— « Flap, them 
away: they have no sting”. The 
first and over-riding virtue of Duff 
1 Hart-pavis's book is that It is packed 
With information on ,a subject about 
which- many of us know little 

PTInlfD n ^Hnli prh J m 


make more room for iho farmer, 
the deer might have vanished with 
ilie wolf. In fact, by an astonishing 
feat of adaptation, the doer aban- 
doned the old life of shelter, and 
accustomed themselves to lira on 
moor and mountnln— certainly losing 
a little of their size and magnifi- 
cence, and, as one of the illustra- 
tions In the book reminds us, always 
being liable to death from starva- 
tion or cold, but nevertheless 
enduring the blizzards of Scotland. 

Probably one of the first stalks, or 
at any rate one of the earliest was 
mode by Cluny Macpherson. He was 
a rather hesitant rebel In the early 
□aye of- die *45 but in the end woe 
to prove one of Prince Charles 
Edward'S most faithful adherents, 
Aiter CuIIaden he woe in hiding on 
his estate for nine years, and before 


t? join the Prince iq France 
f.,vp s IWMed the wish to 
m jus >Jest stag., The stalk was suc- 


outside Balmoral Castle at night, 
"After pointing a gun at the 
horny 11 rho Prince thought them so 
beautiful that he let them go unmol- 
ested. 

Ivor Brown, who wrote an excel- 
lent book about Balmoral, reminds 
us how some ardent Scots resented 
the Royal Family in Scotland and 
invented die word “ Bslmorellty » 
imply the disapproval of the sup- 
posed patronizing habits of the Eng- 
lish when they appeared north of 
the Border. But as Mr Hart-D*™ 
says, there is no evidence that Kv 
Englishman became a stalker w- 
cause the Prince was . one. Certainty 
some of die visiting stalkers may 
have stirred the patriotic fselmgj, 
of the Scot but in their, wate- 
stalkers brought die money for 
Tents and large improvements, d 11 * 
is particularly true of Walter Show’ 
bred, who bought Wyvis on J-JH? 
Glass and built a lodge, with all we 


the writing on the walls 


gy Reyner Bunham 

gSSl'jwM - r 

to Ungn.igc of Post-Modern 

l,rhiieciu« 

lW pp. Academy Ed iimns. t-595. 

r,u u ew edition of The Language 
.Post-Modern Architecture is 
Lh funnier than the first— you 
fi only to sec and licor the rcac- 
« of arcliirecture-f a nciers who 
'-vl it up from your coffee table 
‘ observe the m'tli of tills claim. 
^ reason, clearly, is that it con- 
.v, more and sillier buildings 
L ever before. Some are the 
0 ij silly buildings (Hans 
Vein’s literally “cracked" jewel- 
.| I0P in Vieniial ; some are the 
jne buildings looking sillier in 
paintwork and trim (Hie Ni- 
^Kdhn in Tokyo) ; some are old 
irtnds rendered silly by being 
h „|y incorporated in the Jencks- 
■a canon (High Point 2 by Lubet- 
lia and Tecum) from which some 
-iiso-silly buildings (solar heated 
ii «,9 by Steve Baer) have been 
KmoYcd to make room for 6ome 
[•rf silly buildings such as some 
hit Los Angeles bungalows 
oifleriously omitted from the first 
Union. 

All this (and M much, much 
ore") might well Imve added up 
a a kind of “ Monty Python’s 
Irdiiiecrarc-Bnk ”, were it not for 
Jencks’s texr, which is rarely silly, 
tiieu witty, well-informed, percep- 
lire, observant nnd usually well- 
Mtathctl— except for rate Inex- 
plicable oversight that almost under- 
mines the whole work and of which 
nor« later. 

The text and the pictures are. In 
l«t, closely . and cogently related, 
ktaate Jcncks knows what he Is 
talking about — unlike, sny, Freud 
tiding io explain humour. But then 
Freua did not invent jokes, whereas 
Poa-Modern architecture — as a crl- 
w»l and historical category — is 
lirgdy die invention nf Jencks and 
iu former associate George Baird. 


Their mostly mi ui-i lira li--l nuthulngy f 
Mu'u/iing in Architecture, |iuhlisiiL-il I 
a decade nun. pnipnsed tliui linilil- 1 
ings could hi: read as “ .signs " muie i 
or less irresptciivo of the functions ( 
tiiey served. This whs ni ohom the i 
sumc time thui Kuln-ri Venturi and 
Denise Scott -Bro v:n were praising 
the casinos of Las Vcgus because 
they had “.signs" (illuiiiiiiuted and 
ten storeys high) that were even 
structurally indepeiulcm nf the 
functional forms to which they 
alluded (the low nnri haring build- 
ings cniituiiiing the ginning rooms). 

" Form Follows Punctilio ” was 
pulled apart in a muticr of months, 
and Post-Modern nrchi lecture is 
ivlmt you have left when the un- 
picking Is over. 

Tlie trouble with “ Form Follows 
Function " as u prugramme was 
that you often finished up with a 
dumb building, if its functions were 
not worth discussing in public. The 
kind of “ architecture purlautc ” 
demanded by Rtiirri had, in iis 
earlier hiKtoricul phases, depended 
on convenciomili/.cd relationships be- 
tween conventional functions and 
established conventions of architec- 
tural forms Riid decoration — wlint 
Sir John Suiumer.snii called “ the 
Classical Lan gunge of Arcliitec- 

ture 

But take away those unquestioned 
conventions ami the result, in 
Jencks’s pos-L-mudern world, is less 
an architecture that “speaks" ili.ui 
one which shouts, sniggers, blusters, 
mumbles and (by the look of things) 
occasionally nukes obscene gestures 
at girls. And most of them deliver 
their utterances In as erudite and 
sneering a manner as passible: the 
overall effect of the buok is one 
of post-graduate weirdos poncing 
around among tin? ruins of “ that 
old modern architecture", mlni- 
Neros fiddling with a Rome they 
haven’t die courage to burn down. 

For, ns Jeucks observes in passing. 
Post-modernists don’t actually hove 
the guts to be ami- modernists : “ the 
post-modern architect ... is Indelibly 
schizophrenic : tainted with a sen- 
sibility of modernism which he will 
not throw off, yet picking up eclec- 
tic fragments whcie lie wants". 
Post-modern ism rims exists chiefly 


•ns a sui'ik-s nf -.ni.nl uuftiu mi the li 
horiU- > of I .in ly riiniiiic inmlurn n 
buildings. It is all outward show !■ 
and could In- rvmovud. in uiir-l v 
cases, wilhom di-urns iug tin- miliiy II 
uf the lather ordinal v imildiugs s< 
liL-liind ilie jesting faciule-. a 

Jcncks discusses tlu-.e works with 
entirely appropriaic siiperlicialiiy. 

He docs not ask ** are the rnimis cun- 1 
venient, the windows well placed, ■' 
the services udequme, the plan ser- c 
viceablc ? ", because ihnt is not the 11 
point of Ills inquiry, ami in must J 1 
cases was not rhe point of the ! 
design in the first place. These are 1 
buildings meant to bu read as build- ' 
ings meant tn be read . . . period. 1 
The content of the ri-iiding and the ■ 
contents of the building are rarely . 
m issue, and almost no interiors at < 
all arc discussed, as Jcncks himself ( 
points out. Tlicsc are "silly” 
buildings like the “silly’’ buckets | 
on the Ancient Mariner's deck — , 
empty. (Let me udd Mint 1 am iis j 
tickled by some of these connec- 
tions as Jcncks is ; hut don’t «sk 
me to treat them as architecture.) 

The only trouble with super- 
ficiality, however uppram-iiile, is 
that It is cal.'lihig, and infects ureas 
where it is not appropriate. The 
hook Is well footnoted, bm not well- 
enough researched, and what seems 
mightily PyLhoiiciUiiic about this fail- 
ing is that Jcncks Inis so set himself 
up tlmL this particular pratfall is 
even more comic— and destructive. 
— than it might have been. Ever 
careful to establish " who said it 
first" (usually himself) he has 
added to the new editlnu un appen- 
dix intends-! in establish a 

chronology of the use of the epithet 
“ Post-Modern ”. Rightly he identi- 
fies “Hudnut 1949 " and then gnes 
on to “Pevsner 1%G”, observes 
that Pevsner meant something 
’ different by it— as did_ Hudnut— - 
and then hurries on to identify all 
die others who used it after 
I “Jeucks 1975". 

s But in his liasie lie has missed an 
i extremely consequential usage 
before Pevsner: Architectural 

l Forum, March 1964. The licad- 
line which appears on page 106 ot 
'. that issue nf the magazine rends 
u “ rre-Cohiiuhiun Art iu n l'ost- 


uindi-iii M n -* 1:1111 1 The Imildidn 

11 de*>ci ibe-s i*> evicii'-i'in 

in I in 1 11 1 itn inn Oaks in Wnsliing- 
ton IH-, a cluster nf nine 
Hy/.uil inis dmueleis lailitctl wiMi u 
suiisibi lily of modernism as well 
us fidKiilellliirily eclecirc. and l heir 
th.-siguer wus Philip Johnson. 

li is clear from ihe iiiimbcr of 
limes that Jolnunn appears in 
.1 click s’ s text that he must lie a 
central figure in the rise of Pom- 
modernisni, even though he is 
almost (wo generations older ihun 
1 he niher Post-modernists. He has 
long been famous for bis refusal 
10 accept that Form Follows Func- 
tion ; most of the younger archi- 
tects in the bonk would ndmit lo 
being influenced by him and m 
least two— Robert Venturi and 
Robert Stern — have been prcitegds 
of liis In some sense. 

The bust of the joke, however, 
Is not only that Johnson is the 
first Post-modernist to have been 
called one. Inn lie prubably called 
himself that himself. The “ Wash- 
ington-Confidential ’’ tone of Ihe 
article on the Dumbarton Ouks 
Museum sounds like Warren C 11 X 
(a Varum correspondent at the 
time) lint dim title rings like John- 
snn himself. He is a great phrase- 
maker (“ The Seven Crutches nf 
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M'iMi-i 11 An. hi lei uiic " for 111- 

-.UIU-L-I. iilid li:i-: always (!••••«■ 

anilely cou-cimi:. of wli.il 1 . new 
nml wh.« ii’. all niumt 

Jonrks may have sensed Mm: 
.it mo si the Li si iilusiiatidii in llm 
new eel i 1 ion of Pust-Mmlern _ A rch < ■ 
reel lire— a mi cl 1 roil olngic ally it intuit 
have hue 11 u very late entry — is 
Johiiscni’s project for the new AT 
iS: 1 ' lmild i hr on Madison Avenue in 
New York City- : a conventional 
office block s'Jiulwichctl between a 
Mussolini-Classical base and a giant 
Chippendale top. ft is probably the 
most precisely calculated piece of 
architectural silliness since Straw- 
berry Hill, us cynical about the 
present muddles nf “ intellectual " 
architecture us it Is uhoul the 
current condition of prestige com- 
mercial design ; as cynical as only 
n wise, old and guardedly moral 
man con be. 


Floor show 

By P. J. R. Ford 


JKNNY II0USI-:G0 : 

Tribal Hugs 

180pp ( 148 photographs, 38 in 
coin ur) . Scorpion Publicat inns. 
£7.50 (paperback £4.50 ; £8.50 and 
£4.95 from January 1). 

Although Jenny Housego’s Tribal 
Rugs is restricted to Persia it is 
the best Hide book on Oriental 
carpets for thirty years. Mrs 
Housego, who until recently was 
secretary of the Oriental Rug and 
Textile Society, has lived in Persia 
and visited the places and people uf 


it may well prove tue lomosrane 
of Past-Modernism ; If Philip John- 
son was also the movement s Intel- 
lectual midwife, then it has been a 
rather different affair from the 
randomly pluralistic attempt^ to 
escape ' from the rigidities 
of " inndern-as-tauglu-m-the-studiii " 
that Jeucks has offered in this book 
— cspcciully its sprawling new 
■* era m-it -in-1 f -if -look s-likcly " last 

chaiiter. Bur. then, the hook too 
might have been n different affair 
if J cocks hud done IiU homework. 


which she writes. She has taken 
thu [rouble to find out at first band 
about the rugs nnd how they are 
nuidc rather than fill a book with 
pi-city pictures and tribal liaiuej 
picked up in the yehran bazaar or 
cribbed from ocher writers. And 
although her book is scholarly, she 
has avoided the pitfall of burdening 
the reader with strings of irrelevant 
names. The layman rim u hi find in 
Tribal Rugs a gntewoy to a new 
world ; die expert will find that the 
carefully documented illustrations, 
including many photographs of rug- 
makers by ilie author herself, trill 
confirm or correct his own know* 
ledge of a subject whose original 
material is fast disappearing. Scor- 
pion Press ure tn be congratulated 
un the mndusL price. 
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m g s At its bourgeois best 


Humphrey Carpenter 

A vivid hioflr.ipliy not to bo mis- 
setf by ihuse who .ire- inii-n'sted 
in I he vvriiinys oi Lewis, Tolkien 
or Williams. 

'...not one dull or slack sen- 
tence in ihc w hole book 1 

KINGSLEY AMIS 

New Statesman 

'complrlcty fascinating. . . one 
longs hr more’ 

The Sunday Telegraph 

£6.50 0 0-1 00301 1 5 


The Little 
Universe 
of Man 

C. D. Darlington 

The Li lib. Universe ol Man com- 
pletes the argument of a trilogy 
oil Man begun by Professor Dar- 
lington in his Genetics end A Lin 
and followed by The Evolution 
o( Men and Society. 

t 

a brave, outspoken and intel- 
lectually patient book * 

The Scotsman 

£6.95 0 04 570010 9 

[English 
Verse " 
Satire 
1590-1765 

Raman S el den 

A critical study of the major 
English verse satirists as well as 
an account of the historical do- 
velopment of verse satire, 

£8.50 0 04 827016 4 

While the 
Pope Kept 
Silent 

Alexander Ramati 

'While the Pope Kept Silent is 
based firmly on fact and is a 
much needed rebuttal to Hoch- 
buth's ' The Representative' as it 
tolls the story of how the priests 
and nuns of Assisi during World 
W,ir If. saved a multitude pUews 
and anibfSscists from elution; 
by the Germans. life 'reconstruc- 
tion of those perilous limes is 
vivid and.be/ieyable, the. tribute' 
to thdgehefosily,p/ty and daring ! 
of those dedicated re/igious meh 
and women and to Ihe'orcflhary 
people of Italy, deeply movfng 
and long bverdue/; ; 

, . iRWINsWAW 

£4.95' 0 04 94Q054 IV 


By Anita Brookncr 


Lmiilnii's confrihiilinn !n this 

I trngi .mime of rrluhiliiaiiun is 
icing lie III at the Mf ini Gallery ami 
is culled “ Forgo tien French Art 
fro in the First lo the SocnnH 
Fmpire ”. 'Those politically charged 
years between 1816 and 1851 are 
dedicated, in histories of art, to 
die deaths of David and G£i-iciiult 
and the painful deterioration of 
Gros, to the careers of Delacroix, 
Ingres, Corot, and Daumier, to the 


I trngi aninic 
icine held . 


In 1973 an exhibition called 
“ Equivoques " wns held at the 
Musoe lies arts d^corntifs in Paris. 
It wns extraordinarily well attended 
>iml in every sense justified the bald- 
ness of the organizers in their 
nttenipc to rehabilitate the alterna- 
tive art of the nineteenth century in 
France— that is in say. a end emir or 


adrjt, -life 


live art of the nineteen t It century in popularity of Horace Verner, to the 
France— that is in s,ty. aendemic or criticism of Thiers, Plnnche, Thori, 
Ijourt'cnis reprcsetitalioiiiil art. This and ilie e.uly Salmis of B.iudelaire. 
find icmg been 1 J 10 target of on light- None of these n nines, except that 
eiied mirrh on rlie part of artists of Horace Vernet, is represented at 


and art critics, the former suffer- 
ing from n race memory of mi popu- 
larity with dealers, the la tier from 
a secret and shameful hankering for 
pic hires with a n a native content. 
"Equivoques " contained such works 
ns Cu hand’s “ Phddre ", Baudry's 
“Charlotte Corday ” tin a stremi- 


“Peste ft Rome ”, Geffroy's beautiful 
“ Jour de vis it e h I’lifipital ” (u 
working man in his Sunday trousers 
sluing by « sick child's bed), and 
n pleihora of odalisques, penitent 
Magdiilens, and women of mature 
years in allegoricnl garb. There 
were ii Iso massive meditations on. 
tile meaning of life, such us G I eyre’s 
“ Les illusions per dues ” or Gleizc's 
Les Pencils de la vie ”, No greut 
works wero rediscovered, except 
those by Girodet, Ingres, und Mil- 
let slyly planted there by ilie orga- 
nizing committee, but one was re- 
minded, in a salutary wny, that 
throng bout the nineteenth century 
a decent and modest illuMrniive art 
ivus the norm, rhat it was gieutlv 
enjoyed by the vast crowd of visi- 
tors lo the Salon, and that any 
deviation from this norm was most 
strenuously resisted. 

There are unmistakable signs that 

in * HS * ,lon ** on the way hack. It 
wilt, uf course, be nervously treated 
by the avant-garde, public. Anyone 
liable to share ibis attitude is 
advised id spend an hour at tiio 
tout of the grand staircase of the 
Paris opera, or to take a walk 
n round Marseilles cathedral, or in- 
deed to visit the “Second Empire” 
exhibition < currently on view in 
Philadelphia and due in Paris next 
spring. The catalogue of the Phila- 
delphia exhibition— which reminds 
us Hiat Monet and Degas wore 
Second Empire artixts ns well as 
Geronte and Winterhalter — is as 
grave ami ps weighty ns it would 
be had it been charged with the 
task of exhuming a lost civilization. 
In his introduction, Jeon-Marie 
Moulin makes the point that 
Second Empn-e art is synonymous 
with bourgeois art, which goes 
some way to explaining the condes- 
condmg patronage of the articulate 
uVl,. When the long overdue re- 
habilitation. of the bourgeoisie has 
taken n ace, perhaps its analogue in 
nrt will be treated with a little 
more obiective curiosity. It may 
eventually be seen that Impression- 
ism in its early phase is precisely 
bourgeois art divested of the dimen- 
sioii of narrative, or. more properly 
speaking, of time (Zola, in 1866, 
speaks of“lc moment artistique”), 
and that it proceeds quite naturally 
from middlebrow representational 
painting, which was the nineteenth 
century s only widely accepted 
style, rather than from the more or 
[ess arcane pronoun cemenrs of 
Delacroix. 

j M i’MduUn 1 . also rinakea the win t 
tflat ,iha mam : defect of the art of 


die Ileim Cdllcry. and the loss, it 
must be SHid, can indeed be feir. 

Yet it must also be said that they 
could not easily have been fitted in, 
with the possible exception of the 
very lute David. For the Heim 
Gallery, velvety, hushed, impec- 
cably bourgeois, is hast to painters 


✓ . mWi 


striped dress) Delaunav's r v , D0l,rtje0, . s ’ ls ,:ost t0 painters 
ft Rome Gef f roy’s beiludhil ? ' *!? at P r ? tension i 


painters who take themselves and 
their subjects seriously and whose 
works, especially portraits, have a 

E ra vitas often lost in the dextrous 
rushwork of a superior executant. 
A case in point is Louis Boilly, 
whose finest achievements are in 
scenes of Parisian life and drawings 
of the single figure. Rebuked dur- 
ing tiie puritan days of 1793 for his 
dissolute enjoyment of his craft. 
Bn illy, survived to paint endless 
portraits on canvases already 
trimmed to the same small size, and 
although this work is routine, it is 
not flippant. Very much the 
opposite; it would be wise to con- 
sider the portrait of the Comte de 
Montnigu in uniform fno 5 in the 
Heim exhibition) ns being the 
ancestor of (he intensely and sur- 
prisingly sad portraits bv the early 
Corot or even Millet. Abel de Pujol 
and Ary Scheffer, whose huge 
portrait of ihe Martin du Nord 
fnmi ly is perhaps the most 
distinguished work of Its period to 
be seen in London for some years, 
emerge with Itonmir. 

Links with Romanticism— the 
linrd -edged Ro mini tie ism of 

uelorochc rather than the tragic 
volatility of Delacroix — are also 
noticeable. Cibot’s “Anne Bnlevii 
in the Tower of London” reminds 
us that the Duchcssc do Berry gave 
a wildly successful Mary Stuart ball 
in March 1829, and also that Bellini 
and Donizetti must be considered 
as influences on this kind of his- 
torical genre painting. One fashion 
can be seen merging into another 
in n curious piece by Isabey. “The 
Mr triage oF Henri IV", a good 
monarchist subject guaranteed to 
plense the establishment of the day, 
and destined, with various changes 
of ruler but not of rule, to encour- 
age such fantasies as the Empress 
Eugfinie being portrnyed as Marie- 
Ant dinette. 






jYf/nc Boucher, J SS9, ftp Jcun-Augusla Bar re, at the Heim Gullery 


Classicism, by now n spent force, 
survives only in mildly coloured 
mythological or biblical set-picces 
such as Ducis's “Sappho recalled 
to life by the charm of music", 
Descamns's " Venus leading Helen 
to Pans ”, and Abel de Pujol's 
“ Jacob confiding Benjamin to the 
care of his brothers”. In these 
three works — and in unnumbered 
Ii ii ml reefs in Freiirh pnivncuil 
museums — history and tradition dic- 
tate that the protagonist should re- 
cline on an Empire dnylicil, that 
ancillary figures should group help- 
fully in profile, and that the 
columns of the background .should 
give a glimpse, un more, of un 
nrchacologically appropriate land- 
scape. The First Empire nymph, 
of whom there are two fine ex- 
amples in the Dcsciiinps, is still a 
marble creature with an elaborate 
coiffure ; the Second Empire nymph 
is altogether more relaxed, spread- 
ing slacker forms over a wider 
area. Fantin-Latour’s “ Tannimllser 
on the Vcnusberg ” in the Philadel- 
phia exhibition contains a fantasy 
no loss prim than the “ Paris nntl 
Helen” bur- formally it has made 
its escape from the tight control 
that passed into and out of history 
with David. 


Sculpture must also have some- 
thing to do with this relaxation. 
Second Empire sculpture, in the 
hands of C or pen U x and Cnrrier-M 
leuse, is quite wonderful when it 
remembers to be sculpture, not so 
good when it thinks of itself as s 
more durable form of painting and 
launches into a description of straw 
hats, goatskins, and pearl necklace 
Much of the blame for this canb« 
laid nt the door of the aniniatiers 
nntably tho horrible Bar ve, who in 
t induced grimacing and voracious 
beasts, complete with fur anc 
fciitlier, into the art, only to- set 
them diminish imo the sentiment! 
and undeniably popular dnRS of Car 
ncaux und Frftinict, or Citejiiger s 
homely lion nt tho Heim. RntlJJ 1 
than dwell on these, or indeed tm 
fine but ubiquitous medallions o 
David d’ A lifters, it would seem to m 
in order to rehabilitate Jean-August 
Rarrc, whose delicate bust of 
Bouchct epitomizes the pleasure i k 
be gained from an unprejudk« 
examination of the best of bourgeon 
art. To Mme Bouchct goes our 
prize in this exhibition, which op«“ 
on November 23 and closes 
December 22. The analogue, « 
always with this gallery, is eJtsy 
plary. 


Tiptoe through the Tulips 


By Emma Tennant 


Would you like to go 
With Brigitte Bardot 
On the Mies van der Rohe 
Or are your dreams 
For Eames ? 

The first- thought- that . comos to : 


in 1951. Hie language of dystopia 
suited the dimate, for it was then 
that paying on the never-never be- 
came the new way of pinning down 
a Wonting class far too liberated by 
• the war. Once you were on the 
never-never for the G-plan (1953), 
that was you sorted out ; if you 
made It to the Room at the Top, 


uiijKua tne nornt.- . -j, . b-.. u,», . mmus to 

tffar.UiB main defect of the art of T « c a .^ n ?/. wa ^ 8 - im <l the.exbibi- 
the juste milieu is Its refusal to tell- -^.Way We Live Now” at 

tho trpUi about itself, the fact that ,lh ® M, 8 ™ 1 A is Oh no we don’t”. It 
it not- only .required but domhnded- w6 !!t be - t0 ? humiliating, after 
d lqrga quantum of .idealization. All WB,Mn p '« the ■ halltf of -Indian 

tTtfllTtnSm ' d>*a - noklo ■ .11 .1 - ' Pflrnfets. nP raruarl T7lnaon linn 


then ten years later you’d be nur- 
v sing your, Conran. The main thing 
.about . piese ." suites “—they would 


, T cy-. ui: lueaiizaiion. Alt I P .luuian 

thoughts ate noble,- all weather c ® r P 6t s, of carved Florentine flre- 
seasopable, all pastimes imiocent'; P lflces with whole populations donc- 
tne Empress Eugenie and her ladies-- ,n E oa mb ; mantel j of flfteenth- 
in.waWn*, as portrayed by Winter- ventuiy plates with serpents coiled 
'jure ageless and - most m green faience, to have to accept 


m \ VF® Wtess and ; most 
. w si new fair, It-ieon this point diet 
Delacroix, IilgrtWi Courbet, and 


in green faience, to have to accept 
these dreaty rooms as ouc gift to 
posterity. What on earth would mad 


ueiacroix, Iilgrwi Courbet, and posterity. What on earth would mad 
Manet, cannot 1 .be 1 accOmmodatoa. Kl P&. Ij , u 8wlg, who has d fascinating 
For. 1 1 ) true bourgeois art, the per- exhibition to himsolf down the 
spnfihty , rhe panyre mol, of the Mrndpr. have . thought of the 
attfst , is concealed. - .This « -partly .. spoons find forks, -with 

explains the sheer 1 embarrassment . F hetr shallow whimsicality ; could he 
caused.; in their different: wiya, ‘by have stayed, for one .minute ia the 

Ddacrhlx, Ingres (an outstanding same room as the ^textile 
case) and Courbet, an-^- the rejection «' resigns ’? He would have tonsid- 
. of Bitch artists by the Official artistic f r .ed ■ liimy el£ presiunably. l n a. hew 
bf the day. Vhatev^r com^ f e ^^ble kind of luriaric asylum 
■ missions Uiey contijiiied . to receive.' . w ,? r i? Ibbotoiplrad: ara com. 
• 1T1 ?y oWl e?iirioin T-wjlfjr-' ''ibbre ,is' ™ tred,'^ despite loss of -colour 

-rimvMqrf-.gp there wasirt'. the fhl 1 prapat'non in their: minds, to 
F ln fj^nth . cciituty. for an aft vfilrii 1 hrovideyfor a Brave New World. 

— — — 1 — 1. .'i-' ■" '!■ iJji.kV.Ji- 


Gear 

AUei 


twin 


• be better known as f-ugues — is that 
you have to keep on adding to them. 
Trio huelear family may only have 
to have 2.4 children, but just try get- 
ting away with a “ settee" nnd only 
one easy” chair. The neighbours 
would do their Heals. And the 
■< u, ” t3 ®re 1 known sinister!? as 
endlrtj ^extensions" because it Is 
ordained "that you should go on add- 
tng to them forever. Tliev “ stack 
^ „ “j? 1 * tu ™ into “ storage 
Units.and are all absolutely identi- 

OetV your and y° u 

gets no -choice such things ought 
to be given Sway Free. 

tbe 1 . r * ch } th en, in these 

,E»2«ss. , s 

why the nos- 
mgja side of the 19G0s and 1970s 
the bowerblrd mixing of Deco and 

:t£ r T && " " ck,a ° l “ f 

Sffin w* represented . in, ;,|he 
.exnimnon, \y 6 ar e asktd instead to 

_• ■ • .• , • • • 


look at executive chairs none 
us could afford if we wanlM 
and at the plans of their inte rI «/ 
which are about as cornpreh^ 51 ™ 
as the inside of the Concorde: 
wonder businessmen Mro.-.™L» 
aries, supported like that on 4 u, 
ence, fiction city hidden w® , j 
moquette. The Tulip Chair, i* ^ 
presumably intended to. i 
British can be " aesthetic »o°. 
a white, self conscious cojjjfjj 
Giacometti out of the raiudiro 
the caterpillar sat on— -intean P 
haps for people who are Pf' tenfll " 
they’re reading Wittgenstein. 

One of the ways of lift ' 
seom to future gencratmns u 
have existed in the way we 11 , 
is the conversational “ roU n 

There are no more S, l ‘° llp ' n ft s ^ r n£ 
a fire or table. We have i -H "g 
Into isolated units, ta be 

away" when we’re not, neeg, 
"easily transportable 

time to go. Are the JJ! 1 
by hippies forming conunnnes,^ 
the young to demonstrate sp . ( 

future of Get Up, Go 

Home, TV, Bed. no * V? 

less gestures in the J 3Ce w °| s tl 
Inevitable? Our last hope ao« w cat 
bathroom, where to zetin 

logue which quotes^ Jo hnTw 
in The Observer M * 9 J S .wU, 11 
“ space in which ^to rdg» ® 1 
ten to music, lqok at pictu s ’ ^ 
dream,, drink, . 4 

and sing”. :•* ' ’ . 1 
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The vocabulary of Moscow 


Lbs-iRD COMRIE and 
* J D STONE • 


involving ilie Duly — as uinu-'i the 
niiecdou- .ibout .i oiiKliil-jiu for a 

. - , , - - Post in ilie fit-id nf :iiiii-it‘lig'mii5 

— !*••> Language since the r *‘ ct -‘ ,lt years, and also nil personal propaxundu ivim c-xcl.iinu-il “ Tliank 

^gwslan Language observation. In an admirably clear Cod I" when mid In: h:.d gm itj. 

!,u,i0 “ . AI1 Pr „,. 0 _ flird judicious way a huge quantity j n i( consiUeruble jump alicad of 
Clarendon_Press. Oxfi.ul of not, easily digestible or accessible the West the marital status of 


W?- 


By Max Hayward 


Bt-vnluitfin is based on a thorough 
c-xyniiiuiiion of extensive research 
or fieldwork hy Soviet linguists in 


•Vusitv Press^ 

| e impact of social and political _ wm 

-jge oa language has always been enlightening to anyone interested in bureaucratic 
^Tderable ; but perhaps it has Row the standard language has ’ 

5 iir proceeded at such a puce as developed, or been affected by 
....«*l«tli rpntlicv. The re- exlmnenus rirrnmdsni-pc in a 


to measures ngiiin^i indiiic.il iii'po- 
iU mil. In ihc l.iu- Si.i] in Minis 
Lyhcrnciici., v.-ltust* im.im-ry has inndr 
several impm l.mt ciniliiiiiitiiiiis in 
uiir speech, was pi-nsu ihcd, Imii here 
at least the ban w.is lifruil .iftei Ins. 
death, and ciuduallv. iliruinh iiiniii 




Oxford 

University 


1978 Press 


twentieth century 
“vne transformation has been al- 
- universal, and has mnmfesrly 
m much assisted by. the revolu- 
■3 in “communications’*. An 
VdiU example is how— even in a 
riiively stable society such as ours 
-fore nas been a perceptible and 
.•{spread shift since the Second 
jcrliT War away from the stan- 
!mj educated pronunciation to 
Tserhing much less definable in 
liit terms, which seems to owe 
?-:« to the suburbs than to the 
dl meiropolitan speech based on 
lidon. Oxford and Cambridge. 


extraneous circumstances, in 
society very different from our own. 

In some spheres Russian has 
predictably been subject to the same 
kind nf spontaneous or organic 
(even if socially determined; pro- 
cesses as elsewhere. There is a 
clear analogy, for instance, between 
what happened to standnrd Russian 
pronunciation after the Revolution 
and what has been happening 
rather more slowly, but for similar 
reasons, to British English since the 
Second World War. The pre- 
revolutionary “ accepted ” pro- 


u»d similar kinds 
of nonicnclnluru feg, "soldier”, 
“ general ”, M minister ", even 
“ teacher”) were swc-epingly decreed 
nut of existence and supplanted hy 
other terms. often expressly 
invented. (During rhe Second 
World War, however, Stalin 
restored the names of most of the 
Tsarist military ranks, and abruptly 
turned his " People's Commissars " 
back into “ ministers ” ; “ Mr ", 

and even “ Your Excellency ", 
began lo appear on the front page 
of Pi-flt'rffl as proper forms of 
address explicitly required hy 
official diplomatic protocol in 
messages from foreign digit Star ins 


fut tfia most striking development lninciatiou of Russian, based on the to their Soviet count erpnrts.) 

ijing the past generation or so is u ’* — ! ' ,, “ 

nut accretion of new vocabulary. 

Et has affected nearly all the 
ijw languages in pretty well the 
nit way, and a high proportion of 
{ new words and expressions ore 
iiied in common. The influence 
! foreign occupation (as in Ger- 

•ay and Japan) and of the inter- worthy, however, that the “ Old 
stionalized "media” (as in France) Moscow” standard fought a rear- 
x had far-reaching effects on lin- guard battle well into the 1930s, 

when it was still being recom 


educated speech of Moscow, rapidly 
began to yield in the 1920s to a 
more characterless koine which 
belongs to nowhere in particular 
and soon, much aided by radio, 
began to efface not only the old 
metropolitan accent, but also the 
regional ones ns well. It is note- 


The difference between pre- 
revolutionary und Soviet Russiun Is 
most apparent of all in the wider 
field of general vocabulary. And 
it is hero, moreover, that nt certain 
periods the effect of deliberate 
official policies on rhe standard 
language has been particularly con 


tion. But by and large, despite 
a considerable influx of foreign 
words in recent years rCnnuie and 
Stone mention, ns » I ready retonUd 
in dictionaries, - oiiimcIui ”, 
” bikini ”, “ designer ”, “ hobby ”, 

am 1 even "sex” — the latter ji ejn ra- 
ti vc I y of Western commercial ex- 
ploitation in n field where verbal 
prudery is still Je rigueur in the 
Soviet public prims), Russiun re- 
mains relatively .shielded front 
supra-national “ Imnnigeni/ulion ”, 

The flow of *' internal borrow- 
ings” into the present-day standard 
language Is also by no means as 
unhampered as in t lie 19.!ns, 
though it has ccriuinly much in- 
creased in the past fifteen vear> c r 
so. By tho time of Stalin’? demli 
a wide gap had developed between 
the sterilized language nf public 
discourse and the spoken vernacu- 
lar — which of course never censed 
to replenish itself front numerous 
subterranean wellsprings. One 
would scarcely have realized this 
from the literature of ihe period. 


spictious. It is mainly because of Words from the army slanp of ihc 


■ink cultures once very much 
bitt self-contained, or even con- 
■Jc-usly resistant to alien infiltia- 
3. 

Die complex formal distinctions 
■ween languages remain, but their 
’giiicance as a bar to mutual 
::ie (standing is being reduced by 
i formidable “homogenization” not 
,3b In vocabulary (though still 
:emmonly disguised by rhe ancient 
procedure of “loan-translation” on 
joe Hues of “sky-scraper”: grntfe- 
.tjd. nc, but — just as markedly — 
d underlying modes of discourse 
!£a somatimea as embodied in 
ioience patterns or phraseology 


l-BBstion, on much the same topics. 
If? in some “ supra-mition.il ” 


it was 

mended as the “norm” by some 
linguistic lawgivers— an Interesting 
illustration of how conservative 
these tend to be everywhere. But 
with the massive dilution of the 
indigenous Moscow papulation by 
newcomers from all over the 
entmtry this became untenable, and 
the orotund Muscovite speech, with 
its peculiar divergencies from die 
written form of several grammatical 
endings, is no longer enshrined in 
the textbouks, though it lingers on 
among a minority of the older 

f eneration 1 , and can sometimes be 
eard on the stage. In morphology 
and accentuation there has been a 


this that we find some differences 
between the genera] evolution of 
Russian and that of other major 
■languages whose development has 
been largely uncontrolled. In the 
early 1920s, apart from tho intro- 
duction of new official terminology 
of tiie kind mentioned above, tne 
Jexicnl growth of Russian was also 
still more or less undirected. There 
wus a large influx of words from 
slang, dialect, professional argots 


(so-called “ internal borrowings ”), 
and from foreign languages, which 


Second World War, for insi.iucc, 
were virtually taboo unt il sunt e of 
them began to appear in novels in 
die Khrushchev period. Even the 
academic study or such vocabulary 
was sternly discouraged: shortly 

after the war one of the country's, 
most eminent linguists was taken 
to task for having dured write about 
some innocuous new colloquialisms 
in a learned journal. Nowaday! 
there is certainly much less fas- 
tidiousness ln these matters, and 


.a 

sprinkling of new words from inter- 

found ijieir waylnto print 

—despite protests From Lenin, who 8 rtUv a SB)a n scs o e j mo 

aiur VinVjfdr?' 811 Ar ^ -dictionaries 1 (such as Kotelovn and 
“ uni’K t'n ftmtS iS Sorokin: New Words mi Men, -.togs. 



wialn extent even "creative 
™»ng. speak with much tho same 


iiave come .btrnr. though, no doubt worker ' 

mnm o-rort Haul lu nvnn wifhmit thfl ™ replace teacner 


.■am. 


A f ” hat , about cotmtrles such as 
Union or China, where a 
cultural isolation of 


For rII the excesses of this 
period, there was a genuinely un- 


“ liberals”. There was much ud : 
verse commont from the former 
when the novelist Vasili Aksyonov 
introduced .a few expressions from 
the youthful “counter-culture” 


more gradually, even without the 
Revolution. 

But as the authors describe in 
their chapters “ Modes 
and Speech Etiquette' 

Gender and the Status 
some types of change 

ESSEg'S oMhoTale' pSS^SS^ SS£ rioT Boning in .he 1030. hew- “™ n 0 So”nel>y ' Tp’penr ‘in’ 

Iflfc I, JL 1 . etc * has made itpos- lift mduallv out an end to this Many new expressions were 

W.il? „ «PPJy . deliberate, “id' 


SE-a“d n! wi, haS - r ° i8ned f ° r 

y 0VerHri(f.r. 




J 8 ** (and lingua franca) ^as parlance (which, incidentally, 

a since die Revolution of 1917. despite zealous campaigns, could 
Russian Language since the never he purged of formulae 
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BERYL BA1NBRIDGE 

f a finely constructed novel full of an 
energetic black fantasy. 9 The Times 
£ 3.95 

DUCKWORTH 

■ . 1 . The Old Piano Factory 
43 .Gloucester Crescent, London NW1 
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press, radio and literature. -v . - - - ... 

were urged to “learn from the debiit n literature with tho publi 
daisies and slang or dialect cation In ' 1962 of Solzhenitsyn’s One 
words were more and more Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
frowned upon. Sholokhov was and a few have latterly been ad- 
obliged to rewrite Quiet Plows the mitted to dictionaries eg tlokhod- 
Eton not only to cleanse it of noli- yaga, originally used m the camps 
deal error, but also to tone down of A prisoner on his last legs, and 
the vivid Don Cossack idiom of now of anyone i in poor shape. -It 
rhe original version published in aeeois clear, however. f rom the 
the 1920s. After the war, during evidence supplied by Coinrle and 
violent campaigns against 1 ' “cosmo- Stone that, such examples notwith- 
D 0 l ?aLm” exc«sive use even of standing, tVe cooption of new vocn- 
Mlstfne foreign loanwords could be bulary is still n relatively slow and 
Suited with unpatriotic behaviour restricted process. This is perhaps 
^cnmeiimpo at a dire cost to the bound to be -so in a system which 
^CSS mil retains formidable powers of Social 

ottenuer. control, even if far less rigorous In 

Owing to its insulation from exter- HCtua i Exercise of them than 

nal influences at that period Ru*j twenty years ago. 

u^g^^md’V. only “loX .nd To and .with n couple, ot quibbles 
slletthSv after Stalin's death— a — rreslstible In reviewing X book of 
““S' ■ Try _7 sneclalized voca- this nature, but not such as to 
tbp sneial sciences detract in the slightest from Its 


Julary from the social sciences - 
which hRs entered even into conver- general 


excellence: khardkteniy 


sarionai small cbange in tbe West, (accented thus, pages 14 and 71) 
The continuing predominance of Is suraly used in, and_ perhaps aUt- 
Marxist terminology in this .area side* the theatre only m the special 
5lso of course, does much to dis- sense occurring in such phrases as 
tinsuish Soviet Russian not only “character acting’ and is hence 
fwm pre-revolutionary Russian, but a different phenomenon from cases 
‘Rim ?hd languages of non-commu- of non-standard professional accen- 
nist countries as well: An interest- . tuation which are iinaccompaiiied 
i-a. enwial case is that as & result . .by a KfimSnilc tjistliictloh. And is 
9'SEnIhT ■offidPifcMiwnl, B*a (“shoo ”) really -..obsolete "? 
the verbpl com.of psychoaniTysis has Trije. magann Ji i,- the, preferred 
gained scarcely any currency in Rua-.. offkjal word, hut ate tTiere not 
aian: the word for ■" inhibition^ is smsU Simps' which would: Still be 
not wldelv known dr iisedrand /* re- referred to, jL pnly colloquially, tyr 
press Ion refers 1 albiost exclusively the older term ?■ ; v 


Death in Paris 
1795-1801 

Richard Cobb 

The Basse-Ge6le dc la Sefoe 
was Ihe predecessor of the Pai is 
Morgue; lo It were brought the 
corpses of all who had suffered 
a violent death in the riverside 
districts. From lls records 
Richard Cobb has recreated 
the dangers and passions of lifa 
amongst the poor and ordinary 
people: the book, like his earlier 
ones, celebrates the variety and 
dignity of human life whatever 
its circumstances. £4.95 

The French 
Revolution 

J. M. Roberts 

In this lively and authoritative 
book Dr Roberts studies the . 
phenomenon which came lo be 
called the French Revolution. 

He deals with the Revolution in 
France seen as a great disruption 
and as a vehicle ol continuily ; 
with the Revolution abroad; with 
the Revolutionary mythology and 
Its importance; and with 
Revolution scholarship: €3.95 
paper covers El. 95 OPUS 

The Dissociation 
of a Personality 

The Hunt for the Real 
Miss Beauchamp 
Morton Prince 

First published In 1905 and now 
Issued In paperback for the 
llrsttime, Morton Prince’s 
account of hfs battle to discover 
the real Miss Beauchamp amidst 
a contusion of alternating 
personalities at war with each 
other Is a psychological ciassio. 
Second edition £2,95 Oxford 
Paperbacks 

Urban Planning 

in Rich and Poor 

Countries 

Hugh Slretton 

Hugh StreHon examines In detail 
the post-war urban development 
of capitalist and communist 
societies, rich and poor, pin- 
pointing their successes and 
failures, and suggesting a path 
fora more level-headed 
approach to planning in the 
future. £4.50 paper covers 
£2.25 OPUS 

Catalogue of the ~ 
Engraved Gems and 
Finger Rings in the 
Ashmolean Museum 

Volume I: Greek 
and Etruscan 
John Boardman 
and Marle-Uoufse 
Vollenwelder 

The University of Oxford's 
collection of Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman gems and rings Is 
one of the moat representative 
in the world. This book oilers 
full description^ comment, and 
enlarged photographs of the 385 
Greek and Etruscan engraved 
-gems, scarabs, and rings from 
the eighth century B.C. to the end 
Of the Hellenist ' ' 
Illustrated £25 
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The Spanish 
Civil War 

Sir,— f should Iihvc preferred (o 
dibits llcrberr South worth's mis- 
representations and innuendoes 
regarding The Grand Camouflage 
and rhe French edition of my new 
hoot. La Revolution espagnolc, in 
hit first and now his second letter 
(October 13), as unworthy of 
reqioivse. Yet, since these can serve 
only Lin.' Interests of those forces in 
the world that derive sustenance 
and strength from historiographical 
diktnrtion, I have no course but to 
reply. 

in his Hitcnipt to downgrade Lu 
[Involution espagnole, South worth 
claims that only 100 pages have 
been udderi. This is untrue. Hie 
French edition contains 564 pages, 
where us its predecessor, Hie Grand 
Camouflage, comprises 350 pages 
with fewer words per page. But why 
uigue this siiiy point ? It is the 
content, the truth, that disturbs 
him. 

In the only matter where he may 
appear rn ruisc a point of genuine 
sithstiiiice, lie asserts thnr I ignored 
the important work on Spanish gold 
by my friend, Angel Vinas. This, 
however, is also untrue: on page 
179, note 65, I explain chat Vinos’* 
bunk readied me too late to make 
any changes in the French text. 
This docs nor apply to the Ameri- 
can edition, co be published next 
month by the University of North 
Carolina Press (660 pages), in 
which Vinas's book and die manu- 
script of his new work on Spanish 
gold, which lie mudo available to 
mo, ure given the careful attention 
they deserve. 

Finally, I should perhaps reply to 
Soutliwopth's objections to my use 
of the evidence of various former 
Spanish communists. He takes parti- 
cular exception to Valentin Gon- 
-s&lez (El Campesino), the former 
communist military leader. 1 natur- 
ally examined tho ckci^ms tan.ee* of 
- 1 lye editing wvd publishing of Gon- 
zalez's work with the utmost care. 

1 have therefore concluded that 
Soutlmortb's objections amount to 
no more than an attempt to confuse 
the layman with editorial detail irre- 
levant to tho authenticity of tho 
material. Not that one can accept 
unreservedly everything that Gon- 
zalez, or arqj other single witness, 
says on particular matters— indeed, 
even in the French edition, as 
Southworth knows, I .question the 
accuracy of Gonzalez's account of 
the gold shipment from Madrid to 


“connected” with Western organi- 
zations thought to hava been de- 
volved In tho “ Cold War”, is to he 
ruled out. Cold- War here signifies,' 


r 


Scientific Information 
Transfer: The Editor's Role 


Edited by 

MIRIAM BA LABAN 

718 IV- DA. 70,- / US $34. GO ISBN 00-277-0917-3 

Mlu Balsban writes with art" editor's experience and presents tho world of 
scientific writing and ediUngln q. thorough and lucid manner. The book 
dfscussos attitudes, policies, prejudices end problems of editors end authors. 
It analyses the diverse aspects Of editing towards advancing scientific Informa- 
tion transfer, technical end sociological norms end practices, quality, refereeing 
and Judgement, impact of, new mechanical end organizational techniques, 
HSU* rid *tvle. wonomlcs, a&clety and commerpfcl publishing^ 

. PdmaryrsecondgrY'.tertwrfr ntefeUirfrid Vi«fr Interfaces,' rid ilia philosophy' 
*td. sociology pfsctyrjqe; \.V • • . . 

Rl D. R El D E L^UB LiSH IN G COMPANY : 

- P, <J. Bpx 17,3300 AA Dordrecht, Holland " 



ponirs review 

•| (twice yearly) ? ;t ‘ 

devoted to the works of John Cowpei- Powys, X F. Powys' and 
Llewelyn I’owys, tbul related lit oral tire, 

is available from.: booksellers, ajid’frbm Pv Eaton I.tcU 80 HoU^d V 
Park Avenue, Lbhdon \yil, at,*?. , .?• .• , 

Editor : Belinda Humfrqy, Department of English, Saint David’s 
University College, Lampeter, Dyfed. ' ■ t 


L . tug AND HISTORY 


CjriJgi'iiH. Bui perhaps Mr South- 
wutlh'-i special animus against. 
Cuii/uliv is due tn the following 
ifhuiitn.it iug com me in quoted in my 
bunk : 

** I am not trying tn excuse my 
mistakes, but i should like every- 
une to confess' lus own. If we 
Spanish communists were guilty 
or abuses and Iniquities and 
established our rule completely 
or were on the point of doing so, 
it was because die others, with 
few exceptions, did not rise to 
the occasion. Tho communist 
panics [of the world] are strong 
i it proporr fo ii as the other parties 
mid trade intiuji orgunizniions are 
weak and vnciliating and play 
their game. That was the lesson 
of Spain and that, today, is the 
lesson of Europe and the world. 
If they understand this lesson, 
they will save themselves, but if 
they do not, then they arc lost.” 
Is this statement, I would ask, 
less accurate today than it was at 
the time it was mode ? 

BURNETT BOLLOTEN. 

491 Raquel Court, Los Altos, 
California 94022. 

Sir, — Herbert South worth’s re- 
view of Burnett Bollnten’s pro- 
found and thorough work on the 
Spanish Civil War (June 9), and 
now his loiter (October 13) reply ing 
in Mr Bolloten's excessively mild 
retoi't, ure a mass of specious 
special pleading of n type well 
known to readers of Stalinist apolo- 
getics, Fortunately, he shows the 
cloven hoof so openly that few will 
be deceived when he attempts to 
revive the old canard of Franco ite 
inspiration in tiie May 1937 rising 
in Barcelona, a charge believed 
even at the time only by those who 
also believed thut Trotsky was a 
German agent: indeed, tho slander 
onJPOUM was part and parcel of the 
anti-Trotakyiie falsification. Mr 
Souihwnvth gives us “ evidence M tho 
fact that Franco claimed credit for 
tha rising, the most that can be said 
against this being . that , perhaps 
" Frauen was overstating his case”. 
Why not, in the Absence of any 
other evidence, that he was brag- 
ging without any justification at all, 
as wit If many similar cases la 
history ? 

But iu other contexts, Mr South* 
worth is very choosy about evid- 
ence. Everything written by ex-com- 
munists, but also fay anyone else 


,i% M.iiiil, rlh* viiiiinu ul npiniim- in 
j Uailimt of unpil. liable tu the 

.Soviet leadership. 

Anyone wlm ha* been tuncei net I 
with u bi'omlei view of (lie perijnj 
knows that sonic defer tur illuteiial 
is false (a- all official Soviet and 
nro-SiJViet material is false >. when 
it comes in the disputed issues : any 
real historian must pick his way 
very carefully. 

On Hie other hurid neither tile 
opinions, nor even the imperfect 
character, of one or another witness 
in themselves j'efute Ji is testimony. 
Nor are we ro exclude rhose .who 
may tend to put themselves in a 
better light than we might accept — 
to do so would he to disqualify 
virtually the entire human race. Mr 
So utli worth's criteriu, even if they 
were not so patently partisan, would 
enable him to exclude anyone he 
wished, under cover of an insistence 
on immaculate certainties. 

In fact. Mr Smith won h’s bug- 
bc.irs. Krivirsky and Orlov, whose 
range goes far fun her than the 
Spanish Wur, have stood up very 
well to every critical test. Krivitsky 
(who died in 1941, and whose book 
camie out in 1939 — pre-Cold Wav, 
surely?) suffers from chronologicul 
muddle, but both survive unscathed 
any suggestion thut naughty ideo- 
logical connections refute the 
particulars of the stories they tell. 

Mr Bella ten, naturally, with hjs 
massive and careful checks and 
counter-checks, survives more un- 
scathed still, and is hardly to be 
hurt by such footling ploys as Mr 
So utli worth's new rule that it writer 
must quote every book in his hiblio- 

f iraphy — yet another sign of his 
liability to understand whut a 
history is for or about. 

ROBERT CONQUEST. 

28 Shutvfield Street, London SW3. 


Hobbes 


Sir,— I have taken to heart 
the very reasonable criticisms 

(while appreciating die kind 
words of com me i id ut ion) in 

David Liebernian’s review 

(November 3) of my . little 
book on Hobbes. But I miist dis- 
abuse him of the idea ihat my con- 
cluding sentences imply 11 an abrupt 
rejection” of the approach of 
J. G. A. Pocock, S. I. Mintz, and 
Quomin Skluuer. in fact 1 have a 

S eal respect for the work af all 
rce and f take it for qranted riiot 
their method of presenting tho 
political thought of Hobbes In its 
historical context is proper and help- 
ful. My concluding argument was 
simply meant to show that it is 
also legitimate to take u different 
toproach ta the history of philosophy. 
I did not comment on their writings 
concerning Hobbes precisely because 
they undertake a task so different 
from mine. Part of my intention in 
those final sentances was indeed’ to 
defend philosophical treatments of 
classical thinkers against a criticism 
which Quentin Skinner mada some 
timo ago (he might front to qualify 
it now), but I- was certainly not 
rejecting in my turn die strictly 
historical form of inquiry which lie 
advocated. 

D. D. RAPHAEL. 

. Imperial College of Science and. 
Technology, 5J Prince’s .Gate, Lon- 
don SW7 2.PG. : 1 • ' • • 


Sir, — i uni not competent to deal 
with Huns Schmoiici d L-x-cnthedru 
judgments of the aiinuu] Book De- 
sign and Production Exhibition jt 
the National Book League in his 
article “The Machine versus the 
Eye” (Octnlwr 20), luit his huld 
statement that 11 there arc no firm 
guidelines for the selectors " mu] er- 
mines my confidence in them. The 
selectors were given very firm 
criteriu, which criteria were also 
sent to all publishers submitting 
hooks. 

MARTVN GOFF. 

The National Book League, 7 
Albemarle Street, Loudon WIN 
4BB. 

Patrick Modiano 

Sir.' — -In ids review of Patrick 
Modicum's Rues lies N out up jus 
O bscures (Oc toiler 27), John 
Weightman appears to suggest 
that the only connection be- 
Livccn the real Occupation and 
Modiano's various fictional accounts 
of it Is the dubious role of certain 
Jews. wiDh whom lie may have some 
family link. For the rent, he is said 
to have created “ an atmosphere of 
chiaroscuro, in which the informer, 
the spy and the black-marketeer 
oscillate between cowurdice mid 
occasional audacity”. 

In fuct, it is these vei'y informers, 
spies and black-marketeers who 
have most clearly been drawn from 
historical counterparts iu the Actif 
Groupe Hesse, better known us “ Le 
Service de la rue Lauristou " (they 
operated from number 93) or *' Lit 
bn nd e Bnnny-L tiff out ’’. Curtis men- 
tions them briefly iu Lvs Forets de 
In miit, where his depiction of 
Merkel and associates, combining us 
they do collaboration of the most 
vicious kind with proFiti'cring, 
seems a broadly inspired by histori- 
cal originals. But Modiuuo’s ethnic 
rag-bag of crooks, misfits and 
sadists, led by un ex-policeman und 
an ex-convict, who figure lit both 
La Roiule de nuit mid Lacombc 
Lucicn, correspond much more 
closely to Bonny, Laffuut mid 
friends, whose character and activi- 
ties have been recorded— for ilioso, 
like Modiano, too young to remem- 
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In pursuit of Marvell 


By J. P. Kenyon 


iillmtcd tu have excelled in. Mult 
of them seem tu have been the 


hei the m —hi, f ur ln , t 

A™"* <!<; 

Depui'tmciit of Prencli fin^' P ‘' 

«*f Ediiihiugli, 4 B uc i^ ll *r-i 
Ed in burgh El 18 9LW. 6Ut 1 

Frank Pick 

ilim i'rui, spoil reviewed bJ crt,"' 

Fox m your Issue of October 2 ? 
hns lung been overdue. Sir Nikrfa, 1 
Pevsner m his Outline o/ S 
Architect u# e. singled him out afS 
modern equivalent of b Maecm 
o«- Medici, arid Lord Clark R 
recent autohiograpliv pa | d ^ 
modest tribute as fi too ■ on rL 1 
gotten’', which is all too !SSa 
was not only n patron 0 ( artiS 
uud designers but a man 0 f £ 
cultural interests opera and them 
in particular. His ideal of nuHi- 

service, inspired originally b, A® KELUI , I , I1I% ' * two rnrmai exercises in Latin and iionicatiy, improved^ he received plagiarized down the ‘ eighteenth •» ' 

Wlllinm Morris, was not limiLd n Ii* Marvell {; r . ee ^ 1,1 .] lono,,r new-born 69 8d a day front the Loj-porntion of century by a host of other critics * air, “ ,es • 

efficiency but extended tnrtTw Imd Pdlitici® 11 lo21-1678 Princess Maj-y. After riie age of Hull during parliamentary sessions and cumin cmators. Her technique Yet a selecti 

{ n pleasant and CSi f- MiUh Museum Publications, tliurty it is the same. He left Cam- (though these were neith. 


taste, but it was one of Tunny uti 
favom itc poems. Neve rlh l-Iuas, ii v- .- 


. M°*l penple wmdd regard " Tn his even ihat lie enjoyed a huge in- 

iieIH STORY DONNO (Editor) : Loy Misti ess aa his best poem, hcrinincc front ;i mysierimis bene- of them seem tu have been the favomilc poems, Never ihclu.ss, it 

I V ell indeed one or the best poems of factor, mid though this has long effect of a lively gL-nius, and perhaps this element of b.iv.di.v 

?*■ Vfll Heritage its kind in English j but we have no been disproved its effect srill tnonly sense, but at Llie same Lime which decelerated Marvell's ii-.t i.« 

[nucai Kee.m Paul. 3 . a t0 ' v “om it was addressed and lingers. Everyone knows ihai Mar- seem to want that correctness lie prominence, though his poetry v.-rs 

, Routledge ami when. veil was tutor to Mary Fairfax was capable of making. now becoming Wea singly well 

V . Indeed his life is virtually a blank J SSI'S* . and Sam » cl T..«i, a .i r nA b, »r,k A ,i i,k ..nii.ir.i 

MlH fmedenreich 
• itnary Essays 
^ Marvell 

Hamden, — -"- 7 : ■ uut we ao not Know. Similarly with —*6 *.«« «i« le-j—s >«« « snfll . st i„ c fnciinio»i-«><l 'in.l^d ' twice, uenaimcinB enc iimiiic.u 

j (distributed by Pandemic), his career at Cambridge: all we have H-year post nsnn Undersecretary ?Eeri h ini o Ai- N m i the tils, satires as con lain ing “ a Uixm luiicv 

; on a sprinkling nf official entries *» lh * roretgn Off.ce. l^ofeslr Do.tno show, lm? v riffe “ f aa “ extreme grosMi, I 

ri_ , rnmoi i- r « . in the record’s of Trinity College and With the Restoration liis position, assessment was echoed and even i ,nn f il | ,s . n,ed fl5,h • «*amsi whicii 

X^KELLinER (Compiler) . two formal exercises in Lanii and Ironically, improved j he received, plagiarized down the ‘ eighteenth L’f “pessary to warn fathers 


a pie 
i. To 


m DIXON HUNT. 


vision of 

civilization. To quote 

he sent me from abroad intheurb 
1930s: “It is very well £ S JdEt M. TATTERSON 
away all excrescences and bfcnUt. Xilliad the Civic Crown 

tu design towns fit for tnil?' 

(though this we fall tn da); u 
provide water supply without At 
gaiety of fountains; and electri- 
Ijgjit supply witlioutauy fantasy of 
faght- - . . Let us have a livelier ft*, Writines 
town. We have stressed iitilily, fit- I l "S d . W rfi n? 

ness fm- purpose ; it is time to let t leR> t0 

some fun iuto life.” 

In my book 7;ii7iulWi>/ Li/i h 
Rritain I devoted a chapter to Pick, 
but tlmt was only on one side of 
his nativities. It is to be hoped tha 
this exhibition will inspire sumeow 
to undei-taka a Life worthy of (fa 
man, too easily disaiissed bj 
Churchill's impatient quip. 

NOEL CARRINGTON. 

Liinihnuni, Berkshire. |t But It Is tJl.tmguistit . 

Four words were inadvertently KiKflce, the depth of learning 
omitted from the penultimate sea- 1 •itove all the common sense we 
tenet! of Douglas Cooper's letter w frtooio to expect from Professor 


Lard Fairfax at Nun Appleton ; for money he had in the merchant com- dcrfully successful' in building up 

■.Ji.no me civic f he crucial period In between we pany of Nelthorpe Thompson, both a picture of an ongoing tradition, 

t Sfnifnrd* Princeton Uni- l3ave . onl y W “P* «£ evidence. We of whose partners were Yorkshire- and this makes it easier to uiulor- 

Gtmdfora . rnnceioi have it on rite authority of Milton based relations bv marriage. How- stand Wordsworth's famous sonnet 

*M PreM> that he spent four years an Holland, ever, when Nelthorpe Thompson XV of 1807. liiiklnu Marvell with 

France^ Spain and Italy, but Milton went bankrupt in 1676 there is no Milton, Harrington, Algernon Sid- 

was writing in 1653 about a man he doubt that Marvell wns hard hit, u Cy and Sir Henry Vane. The 


paintings nf Juan Gris (October 
20). Thu sentence should haverui: 
“They have all boon examind 
by George Gonzalez, Ilia son of tfa 
artist, and by D. H. KahnwcHer , mb 
whs Juan Gris’s principal deak*. 
We regret any confusion that wa 
t*n or tuny have caused. 


Fifty years on 


*d hi Bund Politician iu*wuiu ' •<■>»» «*'» mj age or nun uunng parliamentary sessions and cuinmcntaicirs. Her technique Yet a selection of his poems win 

and hMJtoi Si British Museum Publications, tlwrty it is tiie same. He left Cara- (though these were neither exten- savours of saturation bombing, and published in such best-selling potm- 
froin TIE f-iDerback, £2.50). bncige on Ins father's death ui 1641 : sive nor frequent under Charles II), many of her printed exuacts lack lar series as “ Tho Muses* Liluary ” 

id in the SS 1— — — l n ¥3,*? entei 'f d service of and he also invested wlint spare ony intrinsic merit, but she is won- (1892) and “The Little Library '' 


(1904), and Professor Don no 
caiitiuLU us against the popular be- 
lief tltut T. S. Eliot's celebrated 
essay in the TLS in 1921 resurrected 
u poet whose reputation was dead ; 
In fact, she mercilessly exposes the 
derivation af most oz Eliot’s key 


tercentenary of Andrew Mar- 

J 's death has brought forth, a 

[ruble crop of tributes. Ironic- r 

toe frith the least pretensions Lord Francis Vllllers an 
i the most to offer, notably 
Anil Story Donno’s new volume 
!i excellent ,f Critical Heritage ” 
which I suppose must be 


rvus wpiiuiiK -in mao ttiwuL u man ne ciouoc mini jviarveu wns naru mil ucy and sir Henry Vane. T 

thou scarcely knew. Three isolated and it 9eems that he ended his life sonnet itself gave bis reputation 

pieces of evidence confirm his pre- in conditions of some penury and further boost, 

scnce in Spain and in Rome, but we financial confusion. This chimes in 

da not know when he went nor when with various hoary myths ot the Of course, Marvell’s poetry was 
he came back, nor if he took any eighteenth century — which portray hy no means entirely ignored ; being, and set a style for the minute 

part at ell in the Civil Wars, He the disinterested patriot, tor in- Wordsworth admired tho “ Horntian examination of Marvell's verse. This 

was presumably back an London by stance, chewing heroically on a Ode 1 ', and copied it into his note- lias produced a drastic upwards 


r mints front criticism already pub- 
ished over the previous twenty 
years. Eliot merely provided the 
impetus ta a movement already iu 


1649, when he published elegies on gristly leg of mutton while refusing book, and he might have enjoyed revaluation, though it is now nos- 

Lord tempting bribes from Lord Trea- greater appreciation if his work sible to argue that if Marvell liad 


H WHICH i suppose must ue 
« as a fairly elementary text- 
i But it is distinguished by |he 
Cjieoc 
tbove 


In the TLS of November IS, 1928, 
David Ogg reviewed Hilaire Belloc’s 
How the Reformation Happened ; 

That, the Reformation happened 
at all is, to Mr Belloc, u very real 
problem requiring a solution. In the 
preliminary pages we are warned 
against historians like Michelet, 
Thierry, Ranke, Curlylo mid Mucuu- 
Iny when they treat of tlte Rcronna- 
tlon, because none of these writers 
know the material with wltldi they 
were denliug; Wo eve reminded 


also of wliw we lost by tlte. Reforma- 
tion— the simple and sunny joyous- 
ness sucii as is reflected in the best 


work of! Shakespeare, for the 
greatest of our dramatists was 
Clearly "Catholic in habit nf ntind ” 
and -writing for “ audiences in tho 
same Cadiolic mood We hear a 


Im-a common sense and a 
bim@nt which Is dismayingly 
pis modern literary criticism, as 
• of the other books tinder 
:m imply demonstrate. 

^jom reading all these books 
in conclude that “Marvell 
Kto” ore in an inextrlcablo 
paw, and that a great deal of 
JMCtojl rflort is being expended 
|wy little effect. Part of the 

_ is that Marvell’s oeuvre 

" , fbo one of die smallost of any 

smnewlmt stonier note jAeii we w |«r Bngllah poet. What is left Is 
told Him tlte noo-Caiholics of 'o®? J than ttventy occasional poems 
art* jit'fiviitj! rite superiors of »» [Wes, some of them extremely 
enemies intelleciuallg and wit to date ; tlvree great poems 

tiimti! who are rciurinng to tne wn Ctomweli, plus a few lesser 
today are l ho product of m In aupi p ort of t ho 

tectorial 

^ the great 

mu wL-i-i-Mi uiwti . r»» .— -. .Lj,- i® and tea_ 

tinLlK CSS VAffttASW 

threatened by a group of 
forces of ycrjr_ nearly <?q»wl J® 

widen in ~riie*rei 


not only sincere bnt stronj. n« BmIbI' regfme' in tho 
only .strong but lucid, not «jy"g Pi the great pastoral poems, 
hut well -nr mod . At last the (tun and teasing, which he 


.........w »»•«... "■***” ” Muiiier f ’JT' 1 (hough I have never 

threatened by a group ot w^ ^ -t h| s conclusivoly denton- 


Md a handful of political 
Witten in the rAlvn of 
H, on. of wifi i. 

not in a seaworthy confltnou ■“) 
was handled by ®. 
whnin wGi-fl not really seamen p 


Among this week’s contributors 


, . to he his by all the 
Authorities. Taken as a 
form a disconnected 
^jneoted corpus; very few 
'™ r « puhllehed in hfe life- 
*8 doubtful how far he 
f“ w enaure survival of 
of those we have 
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t. («!»* »/ v * •“»•* 


Janet Adam Smith is the author 
of Li/a Among the Scots and the 
editor ■ 6E . Stei'enson’s Collected 
Poems. 

Robert M. Adams’s most recent 
book is Bud Mouth: Fugitive Papers 
on the Dark Side , 1978, 

RsyNHR BMOtAM’s.: booits iuCluda 
Lor Angeles:: 1 The Architecture of 
Four Ecologies, 1971, and The 'Age 
of the Masters, 1975, ' 

T. J. BmvON is a Follow of Wadliam 
College, Oxford. 

ANiia Brookner is the author of 
The Genius of tlie Future ; Studies 
in .French Art- Criticism, 1971. and 
Greuze; 1972. 

Alastair ; Fowi.ct’ 9 most "recent 
book , Is Coiiceitful Thought, 1975, 

Rogba Fulford’s books Include 
The -Trial . of Queen Corofihe and 
Samuel Whitbread' 1764-18 IS, 1967. 

Deny^ HAY’s Aimahsfs ‘ and Wstori- 
dns was. published (his year. 

Max Hayward has. traijshted many 

*M?- t SSS5ST R Sf la 5l inclpd- 
.Wg Nadiahda Mandolstritt’s Htoe 
Against Hope add Hope Defirred, ■ 


Jonathan Israel is a Lecture.- In 
History at University College, Lon- 
don. 

J. P. Kenyon’s latest boo.; Is 
Reoorution Principles, 1977, 

S. G. E. Lvthe was Professor of 
Economic History at the University 
qf Strathclyde, Glasgow, from 1963 

Alan Paton is the author of 
Apartheid and the Archbishop : 

T ...J _ t n r r 1 




•CD m.Wll ■ ■ . 

, three years after . , 

" ^ pSm, a ?„s - 5-ESrja ss± *$% 

^ mMquemdlng ■ as his (U was a leodxr y P > p t oftowleieestes & Bfrds».J<toard E 


Bad Sister ws published — masquerading - as his 


this year. 


decent 


yie shell never know 
fJT wo omitted any ; certainly 


Anthony TBWAnrrt . "jg^j^TTor; '.IJftk stands' is'few'fot 
book of poems is « . ' .w 

Foxes , 1977. 


.. 8n ioyed a certain re 

- riinf «f early an 

Rickaru Usborne Is the tf grti, contnbu 

Wodehouse at Work to “ ,c • ^li i 8 Tercentenary 
1977 = • In effect, whether 

* , - rtet recent cuj'ed afcout Ms 

C. V. WFRG wood’s most ^ RufxW, °r Whether It was just “tho 

Is The Political Career oj w jif a jealously guarded . • , n on u-- 

1975. . tl5 forru. : JT^ btrint which those who Henry .Hastings, and a prefatory f««rDanb^- 

■: m hi IW'Mltical nwaninM into, nnp.m . for Richard - Lovelace’S HEM Me less 


Ci.tvn T, Probyn edited The Art of. 
Jonathan Swift, 1978. . 

C. J. Rawson’s bonks include 
gdf/uer raid the Gentle 'lender, 

■ RdsBti.l’s books include 

Henry Moore, 1968, and Ftancis 
Bacon, 1971. 1 

Kfimi Sinclair’s books include ! 
A N e w Zealand, 1959,' 

and Walter Nash, 1977. 

' r Lj. H: L S i ^ son ^? * Tfie AthitUmce of 
'Collected '■ Essays was 
..published last month. 

SteinbsrCs Why .Stbitker* 
(tmrfp.i^peerea in 1976. 

- j&SF&iSty ' ’■**' th « author of 
^ Women in\Nft?i . Society* 1975. 

• .■rjj.j m;- :• i ,■ 


Dennis Wrong’s Power ■ , |0 \jt 

Bases arid Vses n i ne* 1 
published by Ba»' 1 BIbckw 


spring. 


rC^vr i,9h 

. 'of Freud'S Theories 

.. \tajor l« • 


P P ; political meanings into pc 
hup his guarded Li 
“Id do well to heed. - 


produced more he would merit less 
attention. Certainly if we knew 
more about him. his poems would 
not have to be squeezed so drastic- 
ally to extract the last lingering 
inference. 

Annabel M. Patterson’s new book 
is a prime example of the squeezer 
technique at work. She begins with 
a bit of windmill-tilting, affecting to 
boggle at auy division of Marvell's 

f ioetry into threA distinct modes, 
yrical, political and satirical. Iu 
my Innocence I am surprised to 
find that such a division has been 
made — though -nothing is impos- 
sible In the field of literary 
criticism— and I would certainly 
deny thfat the rhetorical title of 
Pierre Legouls’s standard biogra- 
phy, Andrew Marvell : poite, puri- 
tata, patriots, implies it. On the 
other hand, nq modern literacy 
critic, anxiously setting about the 
Procrustean task of fitting nil nf 
Marvell’s works into one neat 
scheme, seems to make allowance 
for the natural development of a 
creative artist from youth to old 
age, nor for a natural disposition oil 
the part of poets to write some- 
times just for fun, We make n 
distinction between the young and 
the old Milton, the young and 
the old Wordsworth, and we are 
not disconcerted that, the author of 
n The Hollow Men 11 should also pro- 
duce. Old Possum's Book of Practi- 
cal Cats. We hove to acknowledge 
similar distinctions and transitions 
in Marvell. 

To me it is obvious that Marvell 
wrote two kinds of verse, political 
and private, and die pre-Cromwc]- 
lien poems and die post-1660 satires 
fdf easily enough mt» one genre. 
Ten years ago in Destiny his Choice, 
: John M, Wallace argued thnr the 
common theme of all this work' was 
" loyaRam ” of a EpecieHzed kind. 
That book woo not -mtfmitits faults, 
but It was almost unique In display-. 

of Jdterature and 
stands. 

sup- 

intended to challenge 
content to chide 
ilnt® } and the tele* 
. taken from Mar- 

poem to Rdritard Lovelace in 

1649— ** Our GJvaflfl Weato have Jest 
. . ~ „• the Civfcke Crown* — remains ob- 

Dauby— but it makes Marvell's had been more acre ssip 1 e. Ha r (ley . s a arAi r n fact, it ib uncertain alto- 
eaw, not easier, to Coleridge remarked in 1832 that gather wtat the purpose of her book 
hy did he publish so. “his works are teo little known,.. the (ntroductfen & puzteHng, ther 






(1666). Barlow 
ibruary 16, 1656, 

. fowle Beastes & Birds”, nawara Hodnetfs Frauds 
First Master of English Bock Illustration , on 
introduce **« rurturalisdc ireatntent of characters 


Oem . -for . J'ltnnru *I V '“ understand. Why wa «» . ■■ — r; “■ ■ »*», uiBiuuuuiifcuijH xa >l#u£hiuih, nit.s 

ucasta. little; why did tie liot try to earn end in .gehenaj too Inaccessible, to I« - no concSvwon> end. the blurb, 

BrBkl The catalogue of the. British Lib-' more money by his pen? j. . bo raferredto^to oommonlly thelaBt resource of baf- 

■.ffw' compounded, of rary’s tercentenary exhibition, a 
Ki7 our almost total Ignor- judicious end tastefully illustrated 
R; ■«SfV«ll , »-il*-.~— j ' 


Aahflj 0 S j,^ e Pnd chHracter.. survey of Marvdl’s 1 careef,-, 
eked char- offers a few .further scraps Of 
H it?) % half-a-dozen lines, formation, two newly dlecovi 


rapresslon of an Intro- documents show. that he was 


ltiouj a Ao I* was damiite the publication. A® dlsgraceful to En^ish l^ksellers . fj et j reviewer, 4a for once as mysii- ?• 
[us traced -■ A "“ ^Melrv in 168l7aiid («« not fe die English nation), fyl n g as the book it attempts to des- i‘ 
sr.- now of mos ^°{„ L z that they find not a place in our ^ J. . ; 

• « sas* S £ - - 

ineteemn^nor ^ Mat g nt had obscured life repu- , W^cal works . 


eighteehtli century and I9M 
second -half of the nineteenth 

inartHf ** 8 P 0St Ht 8 P ^ 88 8 I* 0 '* 5 ’ 1 


^nrtceC *. \ Mh . Center ; at he wps HnancJaHy^ There arp W® P^enis iriilch 

TZy ■■■■* ■■■ y| , ; c » 1H V0 i are auibfintic. veil Was in easy drcumstances, 


Paid era on seenit 

that Marvell's 
... . _ display similar :• 
cheractcristicfl tb his ; 
occasional poems. Again, ; 
innocence I would nave . 
|t strangle if they did not; !. 
> other hand, I do ,not agree r 
statement® t IUco “(the First , 
- fhe Government - 
both' point , and i 
lead hi the shine ' 
The Plot 
ct of. Flotixrrs 1 


picture of 
/FfeiiWS'V; 1 
fenu '‘represent 


. ; nwvoe. . uwarave -exoiivded- To his ^ «*cawrrff- T poa3et|'--or mu 

Coy Mietrefe " as facing in doubtful poet s experience, but two opppt- 
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.#*■ • 
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(( Hew „ 
aspects of 

philosophy 

from 

Columbia 


ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
DEATH AND DViNC 

Ktii't-n I. Wti( idiH'i. "Con- 
(,iir« som«* uf the best nrli- 
ties on flie subjeLt, and 
(iic Unit*? a variety of per- 
s[if*t liv Civil Lit. •€■/ tics 

k >' ■ vie iv. " C h a 1 1 en g i n g. . . 
ih i i'wbUi'-A'rrginki Qua r- 
t.-rly Review. $2(1.00 doth, 

.s If* nop.ificr 

CALMING THE MIND 
AND DISCERNING 
THE REAL 

Buddhist Meditation and 
the Middle View, from 
the Tibetan of Tsoft-kha- 
pa's Lam rim chen mo 

Alex Hfayrnan, Translator 
A controversial philosophi- 
cal work, published in 
F n|>fisti for the first time. 
translations from the 
t inentnl C fa snes. $51.25 

ORTEGA AS 
PHENOMENOLOGIST 
The Genesis of 
Meditations on Quixote 
r/iilifj Silver. The first com* 
pleie developmental pic- 
ture of the great Spanish 
philosopher's Ideas on VI- 
tal..r^Hteton<;aV Reason. 

PHILOSOPHY 
AFTER DARWIN 
Chapters for The Career 
of Philosophy, Volume 
III, and Other Essay* 

I< fan f lerman Randall, Jr. 

Iirth I. Singer; Editor. A vol- 
ume "remarkable for its 
lucid, penetrating tax- 
onomy of what Randall 
dt'eins the chief ingre* 
clients erf 'modern philoso- 
phy."- Choice, $21.90 

No win paperback-— . 

THE PLATFORM* 

SUTRA OF THE 
SIXTH PATRIARCH 
Philip D. Yatnpolsky. " A 
lu< id, idiomatic translation 
of.-. .one of the most 
famous of all Chinese 
■ Ch'an (Zeu) texts* 

- floods Abroad.$8.70 paper 1 

ONTOLOGICAL : 

relativity and 

OTHER ESSAYS .. 

w: V. Quine, "yvdfteh \vlth‘ 
Quine's usual Incisiveness 
[this is] a happy combine* 
lion of technical expertise, 
inventiveness and wit." 
-Times Literary Suppfo- 
merit. $4.40 palter’. 7'*V ;; 

HOBBES'S SCIENCE r ’ 
OF POLITICS ' ; 

M. M, Gofdin»/t/i. : ."The 1 
most reliable, and their-* • 
pUgh introduction to both 
Hobbes's political philoso- 
phy. fctffcl Tecent-coryf 

.iroversies to which. I{l has 
given rise yet;tt) be pub-. ' 
lished." -Pof/i/ca/ Science. 
CiuarUfrfy. $6,20 paper * 
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iiijiiiic*. fnr the mi me flexible mind 
i<t nxu rt-iit* itself '% but re associulc 
r lictii Kid flusely is tn blur a very 
real und ini|Witiiit distinction lie- 
iwci-n private mid public verse. 

Much, lifiivuvcT. is blurred by Dr 
PaiietMiii'* relentless hunt _ for 
puliiicul ullusiujis in the private 
poems, iinri vice versa, and roo much 
depends uii baivlv recognizable 
nuances, ambiguous' interpretations 
of words and phrases, and strained 
comparisons. A classic esani|>le_ is 
her shaky but exultant association 
of the heraldic references in the last 
stan?a of “The Unfortunate Lover” 
with a similar reference in a for- 
gotten poem of Cleveland’s. Surely 
she knows that 
heraldry was part 


tone cli.tl tv, except nt r.uc moments 
of exultation." Yet the “■ingenious 
apologists" still ply their trade, 
us is very evident from the books 
under review, lairkiu is kind to 
them ; he concludes that “ the 
finality of Marvell's verse is such 
that the reader cannot believe that 
it relates only to a garden, or u 

f tasmral conceit about a girl and 
icr pet ; there must lie something 
else, mid the render— tile academic 
reader— is determined to find it”. 
1 am afraid I regard it as a self- 
sustaining industry, in that its only 
consumers are other academics, 
whose main purpose is to gain doc- 
torates, secure appointments and 
Given the sub- 


case, die 

papers are the beS^BBW 
Messina s realistic analiM^ 


,eas ‘ito 


DntinoT uneasy in 
well she might be, 

and nlavs * ’ .SKA"*#* 


bat, 


m s realistic HnelysU of « i* 1 
a . Painter 

npanj, 

a 

rather shupeless “innSgi MiPClt ^ 
It is a relief to turn from «v 

pretentious, overblown andiJefc 
tiially obscurantist stuff to jofa 


Dlxoii Hum’s 


of every educated man at that time, 
and surely die two pieces of verse 
have an entirely divergent purpose? 
f must confess to a certain impa- 
tience with this kind of " research 
I To make it worse, her arguments 
are decked out in a horrid jargon, 
including words like “ topos ” (which 
I located in IVebsfer) and 
“ ccph-rase" (which f did not). 
Indeed, lopoi abound, and it is a 
little baffling to find that “The 
Growth of Popery " features a 
“ modesty topos ”, and a few pages 
further on, 11 truth and modesty 
to poi ” — .very ornate garlands 

indeed For what was, after all, 
essentially a piece of muck-raking. 

Not only is all this pretentious 
and dull, but Us ultimate purpose is 
questionable. Much of it is haute 
blague, intellectual tinkering which 
is ot neither use nor interest to any- 
body but another scholar, who may 
be able to carve another notch oji 
I ns gun bv refuting or supplement- 
ing it. Certainly it is no aid to 
an appreciation of the poems. As 
Philip Larkin remarks, “ Much of 
modern Marvell criticism lias a 
curiously inhibiting effect on one’s 
ability to read the poems, just as a 
description of a chair iu terms of 
whizzing molecules would make 
one afraid to sit down on It". In 
1971 Pierre Legends remarked 
crushmgly of “upon Appleton 
House”: “Several allegorical inter- 
pretations of this poem have been 
offered, to my mind quite un- 
necessarily ; they are more or less 
incompatible with one another and 
at gome points palpably Impossible. 
The composition of the poem, 1 in 
spite of recent Ingenious apologies, 
still scents to me loose, and the 


confirm tenure. 

knowledge of. jectivity and impalpability of so 
of the equipment much literary work, Marvell Is not 


the only victim, but our ignorance 
of bis life and character makes 
him particularly vulnerable. No 
final interpretation is possible, yet 
one (nrinenicd explication succeeds 
another, apparently to infinity. 

When we move on to Kenneth 
Friedem-eich's Tercentenary Essays 
we definitely enter the realm of 
haute blague , and not only of 
haute blague but of academic 
newspeak. Take, for instance, the 
following quotation from Frieden- 
reich’s own essay, which is initially 
devoted to the consideration of one 
phrase, “the mower mown”, from 
one poem : 

The closeness of the act to the 
actor is in turn reinforced by 
the quickly falling alliteration of 
the m-sounds. This recalls that 
the occupation and here, the 
identity, of the protagonist 
(mower) derive from the verb 
to mow (OED, v 1 ). In addition, 
another meaning of the verb to 
mom anil also mower, now 
obsolete, is “ to make mouths ”, 
to jest (OED, v\[2], n a ). In 
the eyes of the narrator, Damon 
may well be a “Mower” in both 
senses. To this double sense we 
must add the woeful assonance of 
the long “ o ” sound — it prolongs 
where the consonants suggest the 
rapidity with which Damon is 
hewn down. There is also the 
pun, inoiwt-mofl/i, that taken with 
these other elements, expresses 
Damon’s unhappy disposition as 
lie acts out bis sexual frustration 
, in the meadow. ... 

A lit lie nF this goes a long way, 
and not, I think, in the direction of 


about Marvell Truei'hu iJf* 
tuaily loose, inclined to be S' 
and relentlessly over-IRuunMi 
(Indeed, the n&ureJ JSVl 
much space that the text rWik 
boils down to a longista e 5 
Moreover, Hunt will t end , 0 
or misinform many readers beau 
he has the maddening habit of pid 
mg up some discredited myth v 


then suddenly dropping It and aid- 
ing up the accepted version, h n 


not always entirely dear it fa 
end of It all what ne does belint 


Moreover, he approaches the dak 
spots in Marvell's life with i« r . 


a better appreciation oT Mur veil’s die 
poem, bur the process is carried tu 
its logical cum: I iis ion by Muren- 
Sofiu Koestvig, who Sets out to 
demonstrate, with true Scandinavian 
grit nr.d un epic lack of humour, 
the recurrence in ” Upon Appleton 
House” of certain key words in a 
predetermined pattern, arguably 
copied from a poem of Giordano 
Bruno’s. 1 don’t deny that ProfesMir 
Rocstvig makes ucr point — the 

weight of evidence rules out coiitci- tCw’b i”” 1 ' 1 . 5 ““J* .Picture foi 
deuce— and she backs it up with nor a c ^-iricul S n„!n U «i h 8 bl , 0 8 ra Pbf, 
some complex and wonderful din- " 01 " c,lticul « 

grams. But who cares ? Ami does 
this add to our appreciation of the 
poem ? In all honesty the answers 
must be “scarcely anybody” and 
“very little ", Certainly any vender 
coming fresh to the poem is more 
likely to be intimidated by such 
theories than encouraged, though 
the implacable Rocstvig urges linn „„ .... 

“to take a xerox copy ... . and. cut proven misinterpretation 
out individual stanzas in a given carrying it for a paragraph?!! 

sequence , thus revealing the u-l. ■ Dt 

beauties of its infrastructure. Yet 
Thomas Clayton’s attempt to relate 
Marvell’s poems to contemporary 
trick perspective paintings is almost 
equally droll. His Is an interesting 
essay in itself, but it is tempting to 
conclude from it that we should 
view the poems sideways. 

Briefly surveying the other essays 
in this volume, 1 also doubt "" 
off-campus readers will be 
to learn about echoes of the masque 
form in Marvell’s poems, or their 
“ apocalyptic strains ” ; or to read 

S et another ritual, schematic disem- 
owelment of the hapless “ Upon 
Appleton House ”, by Isabel MacCaf- 

i .contributor, erill ce~e~d* "to ~d^uss W^kUndl 
afflicted by double vision, is to be and « Marve ll ” (sic]. Thii is mini 
found engaged in the pointless if of a killd oF tough reasonabltnw 
not redundant task of trying to - 
reconcile “rhe two Marvells”. All 
tHiese contributions are, in Lucky 
Jim’s classic phrase, " pseudo- 
answers to non-questiOns ”, 

But there is worse to come. T had 
previously supposed that “To liis 
Coy Mistress ” was inviolate, that its 
classic simplicity of structure and 
tone, and its brevity, made it 

immune to critical rape. Not so. ....... — . 

John Hackett is hard at it here, presslnaly iirlevx, and now ran x 
bo Is French Fogle and so is date, tfiorc is no comparable bo« 
Friedenreich, once he can tear him- ~ . 

self away from his moaning mower. 

Moreover, their footnote references 
- make it clear that this Is in fact a 
flourishing industry, giving gainful 
employment eo many. As is so often 
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Diffractions of a generalist 


ft Robert 


ML Adams 


0K S WAIN (Editor) : 

Edmund Wilson Celebration 
,42pp. rbaidnn. £6.95. 


i public figure, Edmund Wilson 
1 us for more lliun^ fifty 

captivities 


Glimpses of reality 


By Alastair Fowler 


MICHAEL O’CONNELL l 
Mirror and Veil 

The Historical Dimension of Spen- 
ser's Faerie Queen e 
233pp. Chapel HH1 : University of 
Norm Carolina Press. $14.95. 


Since Greenlaw's Studies in Spen- 
ser’s Historical Allegory (1932), 
Isabel Rath borne’s. The Meapitig of 


shared, as poets confronting the 
complex experience of nations 
emerging from civil strifa. For 
Spensers Virgil was glossed by 
Servlus not allegorically, In the case 
of the Aeneid, but rather allusively 
and typologlcally. Momentary 
allusions set up symbolic relations 
between fiction and reality. Pro* 
fessor O'Connell may have spent 
too long on this Virgllian back- 

g round, scanting both die French 
jeory of national epic' and the 
many Ariostan commentaries. But 
in general the idea is a sound one, 
lyorth developing, die reader comes 
to feel, 'for its possibility as a flflx- 


Spenser’s Fairuland MW) and a “"“rior its poasiointy as a nox- 

SBk?? ot hls " u '“ :al ln,!!r ' 

Tested, out. on Book I, however, 


of the a conflict of Britons and 
Saxons in “ the queen whose fic- 
tional ancostor she Is. Both Brlto- 
mart and Elizabeth are embodi- 
ments of discordia concors : 
Britomart early, fictional, and 
prophetic ; Elizabeth present, 
actual, and fulfilling.” 

We reach more interostina 
ground in the treatment or 
Belphoebe as an image of the 
queen. Professor O’Connell plaus- 
ibly argues tl»t die initial blason 
of Belphoebe (“ whom all the 
people deck”) implies, inclusive 
love of her people. And he may be 
right to revive Upton’s theory that 


, H amoni 

Sj in a great many 
. U only natural that Hfrer lux 
Ui in !9 ?2 » we should now have 
riutes siimmiiigs-up, memoriuls, 
>hrat ions. The collection of 
25 edited by John Wain and 
woHfully produced by Pnaidon 
(^ describes itself tut a ” cele- 
. hiiion ”, and contains essays bv a 
Irani! dozen of contributors, Includ- 
j the editor. These essays are 
(Mded into three quasi -groups : 
tot on Ednumd Wilson the man, 
on the artist bs critic, and 
■Vise on l he critic as artist. There 

Jill HM° a h^ y in °.l!! IS been made to run clown and 

\ell did abroad in the 1640s, bt . t(0( , nt f pr his thousiuuls of periodi- 

iil contributions. It is a trim and 
little volume, with which 
fdmund Wilson himself (who whs 
,-M limes very hard tn please) 
>wld have bpen delighted. 

The contributors are all on their 
!.« behaviour ; in fact, some nf 
itm scorn a little intimidated by 
trir topic. Still, despite a bit more 
plitenes* and reticence than is 
tilly called for. a portrait of 
fdfflnnd Wilson, his intellectual 
tory, and his qunliiies us a writer, 
raeeges clearly enough. Two words 
wur nt once which might be inter- 
acted as denigrutory, hut which 
Kilson himself would hove wel- 
(Mied: he was a generalist and he 
ui • journalist. On the positive 
iit, & genevaUst is free io follow 
tii inluidons of literary vitality 
ad originality wherever they may 
lint; bs his perspective is wider 
Au that of the common specialist, 
In can often emphasize infnnna- 
fon slid apply insights cross- 
oAionlly. And the joiuruuli&t’s 
u*fi a to write clearly and undcr- 
^daW y> . qv^n uhotii L-smeric nr 
tifficnlt topics. On the negative 
«e, both these sets of qnu-liiics 
m easily to superficiality, or the 
aipresslon of it; mid there is no 
%i"8 that Wilson, \*Luh all the 
poo qualities — tiie liveliness of 
spouse, the readiness to help 
Wplc expand choir horizons — hud 
of the superficiality of u 
twnsUst who is always ready io 
writ up” a topic. He did u lot 
•work to order and a lot of roiid- 
*I«d hoc. 

Hlj two best-known hooks were 
■"{wo as part of a deliberate nro- 
rT” 1 * to Introduce American 
^.*7 i°, recent literary and poll- 
„ oevclopmcnts on tlto Contin- 
• Astert Castle was to lie an 
of Arthur Symons's end- 


nf-the-cemury book The Symhnlbt 
Movement in Literuturv; Tu the 
Finland Station was to explain ihu 
back groun (h mid diuracicr i.f 
Bui she- vi sin. Neither book bus been 
completely discredited, and there 
ore still passages in both which 
retain the freshness and ciiiIuimjmh 
i luii made them popular in then 
UHy. There is still good iiifnrnia- 
non in both— on Vico, on Michelet, 
o.i Yeats — along with a good ninny 
Inrniularions that today appem 
crude or fudged. Yet Axel’s 
Castle, in spite of being more than 
rinrty years younger, is not as 
strong or perceptive a book as dun 
ot Symons; and die book on Bol- 
shevism left the tracks in mid- 
career, when Wilson abruptly shed 
ins political skin between 19J5 mid 
1938. 


(old lii‘- inipaiiitiiity v. t ,c (dike in 
iluiihi. lie fought ■> gulhnii Inn los- 
iiu. biinle iigaiiisi i he grey mvrmi- 
don» of i he Modern l.«oiguagc As- 
sociulion .iikI i heir laboriously mi- 
rei.diililc pnigranime for ediliug the 
cliissic American lexis. 

He wus a man with ,i steady flow 
oi opinions; i ncreu si ugly wiih the 
years, he became an opinionaied 
man. He had curious streaks of 
intolerance ; he seems to have read 
lit tie or no D. H. Lawrence beyond 
Lin/ii Chutivrley. disliked Kafka 
iind Wallace Stevens, never forgave 
Valfry his attack on Anatolc 
France, saw little of value in 
Thomas Mann nr any other German 
writer, nnd wrote off not only 
Spain hut all Hispanic naiions and 
writers from Cervantes to Neruda 
as of no interest. He did not 


11 it Ii 

.1 i Ivaf. 

pi L'liM! pl'lisu 

Myles 

will 

1 i.iiiKiitiKC ; 

lie (\ ;i t a |irr( i 

• imt. 

of hi' 

. iiivii, nnd 

11 v-'csns fair 

iu vjy 

ist 

mid -.iruve 

»ith mliiiir.il> k- 

ptr- 

dial 

Wilvin iv 

(IS lint, mid 

never 

risU'iiLe rn been me a imivul'ii. 

Ii 111 

tried 

10 IlL'. i 

1 Sllhlltf, AllS 

trfined 

lie 

iipprn.tchcd 

Mil l'Iii^l-i Iu 

1 lie 


a prwroiiVf’ ,cast Qi a J l f l Q urnalwing occupy himself much with other 
Kft »s. expected to inumtaiii cities ur with theoretical 
1 .°” c ' . . consistency throughout his iippruachcs 


u ip blu shingly constructs g scenirit 

if manv what h * have do “e 
anSoSs »Justvnted). Faced by tile diffkahr 
. of deciding whdcli of the " Paintt^ 

poems can be attributed to Uandl 
a problem which has teased theta 
ot many eminent scholars, rod n 
doubt will continue to do so Indefi- 
nitely, Hunt slashes the Gordin 
knot with one bold stroke rod pn 


which informs the whale book, ul 
which offsats a certain degree d 
silliness. His analyses of the potw. 
are. shrewd, and informed oy i 
refreshing common-sense, rod to 
illustrations of contemporaijr |ir- 
den designs are a positive anutiKt 
to an understanding of the Km 
Appleton poems. (TliisissuHldeitlr 
rare to call for emphasis.) 

Apart from Legouis, who b dj 


UiUU( lltUlU A 9 hw vvmwft*—--- 

on Marvell, but I wau Id «*» 

the claims of the British i M 
exhibition catalogue, tvhlrtMW 
those who only want to po mm 
bonk on Marvell — as much («««« 
value all round- 


emire life. Few people, "however, 
can have been so assured in their 
contrasting judgments on sucli u 
vast variety of topics as Edmund 
Wilson. He was an entliusiost for 
communism and a defender uf 
Stalin, but also and at the same 
time a deeply conservative elitist. 
He maintained all his life uneasy 
feelings of hare nnd hope fur bnili 
Europe and America. Though 
theoretically sympathetic, lie had 
no real feeling for black culture, 
for women striving to express their 
point of view, or for the Jewish 
consciousness that was to flower, 
during his lifetime, into so import- 
ant a part of American fiction, lie 
wrote, nnd often wrote persuasively, 
about books in languages he could 
not pronounce and could only half 
understand. While maintaining a 
reputation as a liberal, lie was never 
fully reconciled to Roosevelt’s New 
Deal or the Second World War. He 
took positions on the Dead Scu 
Scrolls and the graduated income 
tax— matters where his expertise 


to criticism. He was 
not even very fond of the major 
lexis, whether Air'd dl anarch or 
Malta Dick or any thing in between. 
Much of his work consists 
essentially of delineating a tradition 
and relating to it new and interest- 
ing figures, necessarily of niodarutc 
stilt ure. This is work that implies 
wide hut nor especially dose or 
finely discriminating reading. Mr 
Wain, who much admires Wilson’s 
gusto as a reader, sketches n rather 
disconcerting scene in which he de- 
voured overnight an inordinate 
qurtuity of literature and liquor. It 
be-speaks a very strong stomach — 
and n certain focused, extractive 
quality in l he mind of the reader. 

Wilson’s taste in poetry was not, 
as a rule, distinguished, and he 
tended to become impatient of 
writers who seemed to confuse nnd 
complicate a blunt statement of 
their matter with nn excess of 
manner. This impatience was a 
tendency against which he fought ; 
but it is a deep tendency in anyone 


iiiuilysl of literary u nances. liisiuiuJ, 
Iu- ini induced, be- explained, lie 
endorsed, lie argued. Though he had 
link* use fur protussurs and rarely 
spoke a good un rd of them, he iv.is 
himself — fiuin his chair at The N civ 
Republic nr The ,\eiv Ynrker — an 
inveterate u-achei and lecturer, 
wil’i u wide nm^e of ideas in con- 
vey. Ami like sun* skilled icaclicr, 
he knew very well ihai :i series of 
resnniint and niL-murahle half -truths 
may resolve imn a nual image 
hilling closer In usable I null liun 
<i smudgy paiiorn of overqualified, 
uvcrpariiculoiised cxiictiLudcs. Ini- 
pul io ii i of people who settle iutu 
“fields” and build walls around 
their minds, be as-sumed n mandate 
nf almost Kinersniiiini wideness, 
and seemed su mutinies intent on 
telling us niidiing less than whnt 
we ougiii to know mu I how wo 
might in be. He did mu nlsvnys slop 
short nf being u scold; and when 
his tiuiulcr \vus ni vised, whether by 
the advertising business, Hollywood, 
income tax, or a lie North’s ireatment 
of lilt* Soiiiii alter (lie Civil War, 
h? did not let mere accuracy gut 
in Hie way of lii.s fulniiii.ilimts. Yet, 
ns live present contributors nil 
emphasize, he opened pathway* of 
the mind, be informed nnd encour- 
aged. If one did mu necessarily 
follow his judgments (and many nf 
his .specific reudings, including the 
once-fumuus essay oil James’s The 
Turn of the Screw, have fallen on 
hard times), his prusunce anywhere 
generally indicated that there was 
a significant problem in the 
vicinity. 

Thus, it is a bit misleading to 
say, us docs Mr Wain, that lie was 
devnied io language us such. 
Rutliee, be was devoted to some 
of the things that cuuld he done 


about the «ame period, there has' 
been a- large and ktore&shiEly 
troublesome gap In Spenser studies. 

The . historical allegory of The 

Faerie Queen 1ms been left, .with , . ... UIC 

j^nor exeeptions, severely .atom,. ■ ^ on the lines set by _ Frances “costly cordials” that restore the 

Now Michael °’ Co no ell’s MtrrorWYstf a and Frank Kermode, But atjfferine knight are argued to be 
Veil Addresses die embarrassing KJrkrfiplne is seen as ' a simple financial ministrations. Broadlv. 

allusion to Rome’s fleecing of the Profossor O’Connell's idea of the 
English faithful : and the victory of story of Timias is that Spenser 
Unas non is inevitably " prolep- turns more and more to ahadoiving 

tic”, on a typological view, of the - ' - * - 

Red Cross ’ r 

Soihe will feel 


on Mary-Duessa’s case, *e V J 
ost legul Issue of tiio tjjj* 1 
least successful pagos concern 
last part of Book V, where h« ^ 
“ chore is Uttle to judie ■ 
human terms this may ^ 
true. But the, conclusion of 
is meant, I believe, i jL -SE 
showing the highest m«{JJ , 
of low In tills world-divino^ 
revealed through history s ^ 

For the rest, there is,, oiib’" ^ 
drawal from histoit ^ 
“ national dislHuslonmen 
gathered towards tho end ° ^ 3 
beth’9 reign. Spensers . .Igbskfr 
Courtesy anticipates [he 1st' p,«bni 

speare wd ewa 


her encounter with Bragaadocchio .... 

and Trompart alludes to the suit of Inwardness, his wrnsng m ^ j m 
*1.1 "Til the Due dAIencon. More dangerous dlse within”. 
the results of the method are only are his audaciously euhemerlstic ibie. It may be nsa 

mixed. The cult images of Eliza- Interpretations of - the story of desire for ft private iii° 
beth we easUy accommodated, very Timias and Belphoabe, iu whit* the ‘ ' ' 


Rex asked, ‘Why is a raven 
like a writing desk ? ’ ... 

Rex asked, “ Why is a Raven like a TVriii«s- 

tlesk ? " — “ / don't know,” said the King. '* Js it because 

there arc fluids on both ? Haw's that for a fighting 

answer ? ” No good. Try again." — " Because it’s there 

that an author in order to win applause 

must use his talons ? ” — " Worse and worse."— ,f It's unfair/ 

1 can pun just as well as you I What about 

this one then ? Don’t you see open bills on both ? ” — 

*• That they’re different how can you have anti doubt ? ” — 

“ Wei?, iWinfs the answer then. Pool ? PU take my oath 
I’m as good as you ” — " If we call things the same 
'cause the King says they ure, then you'll be to blame " 

Edmond Leo Wright 


iigu's great innuviiiiniis in l.nrausige 
tii. in to its acc»inpii«iiiiu.-iiis in 
physics ur plillnsnphy — which c. iu 
suy lie runiiiinccl rvspw'Uldl .md 
t'Ciuottf, If ihui’tf is a ciimpai’isHii 
to lie niaifc in lurinx uf iiiivHctniiil 
indcjliendoticu, L-ncrgy. lucid iiy, 
proportion, ami limit :ir ton-', it is 
with Suinttf-Bcuve, who ivsc also .111 
improver of ihu ptiblic tasic. a con- 
science-keeper for Upper ItoliL-inia. 

A good deal of Edmund IVi Kim's 
personal writing, including :■ cid lec- 
tion of Ills Idlers mid u ‘-L-lcdion 
from the 1920-s jmn mils, is -ilreiidy 
in print ; the journals uf the 1‘i.iUs 
arc aim nu need fnr curly puli Men- 
tion, and it can be presumed that 
there will be more revivals, reprint- 
ings, and regroupings uf iltc 
scnticred writings. 1 Maybe cue 
day he will be gallics rd uiicomMut- 
nlily ill in the ckinuuy busmii nf ih« 
MLA’i collection id definitive edi- 
tions — VHSter, as it accumulates, 
iltuti empires, utul inure .slow.) 
When nil die muieriais .uc out, 
larger and more inn iciticly 
informed books <111 F.dnimid Wilson 
will doubtless appear. Bui iliia 
garlund of uffectUHiHie-iftpcclfiil 
tributes, from pen pie whose lives 
were tnucliud either bv WMmmi per- 
so naily or by his books, will nlso 
have someth i hr to tell iliui wiser 
generation. 

Given his rcpu(uticui as ft crab 
and an isoiaie, ii is very much to 
Wilson’s credit that he appealed 
to such u spectrum of cun temporary 
writers across such a rouge of 
issues ; and it is already u matter 
for curiosity rhat rhe only collec- 
tive tribute to appear so far should 
be generated in England. (Thera 
have been a few summary 
pamphlets in America, Imt so far 
nothing In the way uf a Festschrift 
or, for tii at matter, a Trauerschi ift.t 
In his own country, where he chose 
to be somerbltig oE an outsider, and 
became involuntarily something of 
an anachronism, it was the latter 
that counted mn« against him. In 
Hritftin, apparently, not so, ur not 
to tlte same degree. His special 
. tippeal to British coinmcmaiors 
might partly be accounted for by 
some of the words lie used to 
describe the essential Englishness 
of Auden, but which apply as well 
to him : they are Loughness, obsti- 
nacy, eccentricity — and, one might 
add, it persistent appeal to common 
(maybe ail too common) sense. 

Actually, of the present essays 
tho most substantial seem to me 
those by a pair of Americans— 
Lurzer Ziff, who deals with Wilson 
from tha aspect - of Americuu cul- 
ture, and John Updike, who dis- 
cusses WUson’s contribution to the 
literature of sexuality. But it is not 
so much a ltiottor of nationalities, 
nor of generations, as of the angle 
from which one approaches this 
remarkably diffractive personality. 


Spenser’s, and th«* 
vision of the Graces 


problem. Not that he attempts to 
dose the lacuna quite as we might 
expecr. Oil (he contrary, he argues 
that it has largely been en illusion. 
HJtr ’premie*, fa ;. that there' Js no 
continuous historical allegory at all, 


incompatibility. 

courtier. 


'of 


*r s? 


Mirror and ^ 

mended to students W .. 


V filt, I- •aKrTOffry 


iV*v 


Audi as would commit ~«s. 41 to ,b world ie hot 
poet represfintang'htebory through a tlsans that Kirkrapine may allude 
single celebratory made”. Instead, to Protestant despoliations-. too. On 
although “ Tlie wbrld of The Faerie the other hand, there may be re- 
Queene does indeed include luctance to see ambiguity, as Pro- 
prospects iricurt whidi we'c«tch'Hgh't fessor -O'Comiell does, in ft Duessa 
ot the historical world . . ; the poet who shines -“as Tltmt’s ray "—-die 
does not ,lnslSt that such views -ate T1 Unjk after Were notoriously 
cahstahtly ia ftight ; rather he leads rebellious. The allusions sometimes 
us -to Vleivpoints front tinU? to tfeti# Beem rather; arbitrarily chosen, 
end generally affords us ho ntorb - ■ 



- -UX . zc r 8° ldott world 

and history^ . brazen ivorld 
narrows ; so that mere historical 
allegory at last results. This out- 
come may be to the credit of 
Spenser’s honesty, or it may load to 
gilding over of brass. 

! Naturally Professor O'Connell is 
ra his meetle in approaching the his- 
torical allegory ot Book V. Yet he 


sent state — . 
beginner senj!b„._ . 
reads, however, it 
sometimes t 

safely, instead irf •Jy 1 as 
falling in the attempt' 


than a quick BilmiMd beydiul the 
Faary lhndscape ”. Tbia vLew ^af ttie -HB 
poem, in itself sensible, is carried JfiyL 

re* 1 andtigh for professor O’Connell TtAmaU' rj —rr. "J lu ? auhwhih uhi 

to eschew. most political- idenflFkar XSloSlW scalea, he lallshere into a bio- 

'8S& wS-s^iSS a ^ 6 *’ b ^J 0hn .<* psyrirological fallacy 

Ills' lildng.: ’-ThA r 

world ” w , which Spenser 
jdhtipses turns out 
, roal-lif e experif 
.biit onto tucide 
poUticaL 

Tiiis- treatment is fusdfled by ftn fiditle, 0?" Ahniu^And* he # Viakes J, a Co - e11 - ** -Convincing 

SSSTSiSf!^^ * ** 


-Deeper study* m0 ^nce8 a 
have Sllowed many of t 

seized , that *TOiSPU?S™ 
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Catholicism and History 

.Thft Opening of the Vat loan Archives 
WIEN CHADWICK 

‘P.rpfaisor Chadwick hee managed. In a illm • 
wluntB, to convey not only the mysteiy and. 1 - 
WCltament of how the "eecrei" archives of the 
Vqilcan lurvlvad nioit of the vicissitudes of . , 
.pspal-ptjiiticai history, but qlfo the elgnificancfl 
■ '^ilr value to^lay .for genuine historians.' 

Catholic Herald 
£5.90 net 

fya'back Edition 

Tfe Secularization of the 
European Mind in the 
Nineteenth Century 

OWEN CHADWICK 

fltaat nwrit if the book is loVn 
on or|e *hp key Issues of nineteenth- 
hhtofy ond to launch a debate into , 

A who care about the evolution' of 

':±~ on '-Politics and aoeiety inSy. join. It . 

■ ; ; . fVB * <° be widely read and discussed.'. - 
, ■ . ' The Ample fortft Journal 

./ V ” Peperhiick £3;0B net 


SOCIETY FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 
MONOGRAPHS f 

On the Independence 
of Matthew and Mark 

J. M. BIST 

Professor Rlst challongos the general aiauqiption 
. that the relationship between our canonical 
texts of the Gospels o( Matthew end Mark is to 
be explained In terms of direct literary 
dependence either of Matthew ori Mark or vice 
versa. 

\ . . an Impoi tan l contribution to Synoptic • 
studies.' • CfiUrch Times 

• £6.30 net 

SOCIETY FOR NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 
MONOGRAPHS 

Redaction^ Style in the: 
Marcftn Gospel 

B. J. PRYKE 1 . 1 

■ Dc Pryke tests some 18 syntocticolly unusual 
features of -'Marcart uspge* to see If they are 
mainly source material or editorial material 
added by the evangelist to create a Hewing 
narrative! His conclusions will be of great value 
to all thole concerned with die anelyw oiSt^ 
Mark's Gospel- 


The Trial of the Templars 

MALCOLM BARBER 
'Calmly, dispassionately and with critical 
scholarship of a high order, Mr Barber examines ’ 
a suhjeat which has recaivod comparatively 
little treatment In English, The trial, or-rsthor .. 
the aeries of triple, constitute ona of the most ■ 
horrifying storlet in tha history of the later 
Middle Ages.’ :• .-• ■ - Tfw Tablet-.. 

£12.00 net 


Selections from English 
Wydihdte Writings 

Edited by ANNE HUDSON 
'Church historians will atlmfra the brief, lucid 
and authoritative discussions of JlVycliffa's 
thought and of the character and influence of . 
Lollardy, and orijoy source-material In - 
comprehensible language. Fellow-researchers 
will recognize this as a milestone In Lollard.;, 
schplarshlp.' . : . Tho Expository Timas 

£10.60 net 



£10.00 net 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FRESS 


WINNER OF THE COLLINS BIENNIAL 
RELIGIOUS BOOK AWARD 1977 

Paperback Edition . 

The Origin of Christology 

C. F.D. MQULE 

• V'. . a book fo ba patiently taka n . ;'. by thpsa 
who are prepared to work towards I'artiadylng 
the Ills Of Christian theology. It must be 
pdmittod that there are precious few remedies 
bs thorough and as available as this.' 

. ’■ - , . 77i*'Mofltfl 

Paperback £2,76 net 


Paperback Edition 

Christ, Faith and History 

Cambridge Studies In Cftrietdiogy. ,, 

Edited by S.W* SYKES and J.P. CLAYTON 
The most Important collection of theological 
assays to appear In England for a lajig time. 

The issues raised am mafty and varied, but 
uldom does one feol that thaV amof : leu than 
■ major Importance/ Modem Churchman 

Paperback £3.96 net 
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Rocks re-exported 


The Bohemian question 


Bv Jonathan Israel 


<•1 1I.M.IA Y0«i;v : 

Iliii iitniicls and Conti 
Aiiidci-Diiltii Jews uml I- i^hlL-ciiifi 
Cl'iiiiii'v Trade 

:;<;tlpii. Uiccticr University Pivss. 
M.5(J. 


Umil recently, the economic his- 
imy nf the Jews in Engl.-nd lius 
i L-iiMineii a largely uncharted lie Id. 
It is therefore au event of .stimu 


roricnl .studies when a highly com- iiscll ' to leaving' this branch of 
iwieni work such as this is devoted Anglo-Indian trade in the hands oF 


'lies were the .only ifclurs of eight - 
ceniliH'eiunry linglish cp milter il- 
which Jews at limes actually 
diuii mated. In sonic years, during 
ili.< 1 7411s, over' NO (ler cent of the 
uncut Indian diamonds brought m 
Kngliiiid by ni ere hunts were ini- 
imrccd liv Jews. Of coral e* ports in 
India licensed bv rhe litist India 
Co in puny, the Jewish share he- 
l ween 1750 mid 1775 ivus never less 
tliiui 65 per cent. Because of the 
dirficullies nf controlling diamond 
dealings and acquiring c lie rare 
expertise needed to deal with the 
Indian sellers at ilie mines, tile 
East Indian Company had, early 
on. abandoned its usual insistence 
on tight monopoly and reconciled 


By C. V. Wedgwood 


J. V. 1’fll.lSKNSKY : 

War mid Suriety in Europe 1618- 
1648 

2fil|>|i. Ciimlir idge Univurstlv Press. 
C 111.5(1. 


i in pn nance for Anglo-Newish his- 
ils 

in several of the most, central 
a i nu ids «f Jeivish coniniercinl ucriv- 
ily in England front the hue seven- 
tetn ill until the end of the eigfu- 
eunili country. But ir must not be 
tliougiir that Gedalia Vogev’s study 
is nf concern only to historians of 
Anglo- Jewry. This is a book of 
wide implications which will he 
referred to frequently by scholars 
concerned with Anglo- In din n mid 
Aiigln-Duicli trade in the ciglir- 
uiiiili century and indeed early 
nn idem economic history generally. 

Tin- tvnrk is divided into three 
purls which, though related, are 
widely distinct in suhjeci-inaiicr 
and perspective. The result fails 
perhaps to constitute u fully 
coherent whole, yet despite this the 
uni linr's in tense concern to order 
ills material within a broad and 
clear analytical framework does ini- 
pint robustness and cohesion to it. 

Tile first part, less novel uml 
perhaps somewhat less good iliaii 
tlic rest, is a general survey of 
Jewish economic activity in eight- 
eenth-century England. Yogev 
iloliiieai.es a highly conservative, 
specialized and rather narrow com- 
mercial framework, dominated by 
activities that had been characteris- 
tically Jewish in other parts of 
Europe for many generations. 

-Operating at a time when England's 
whs the fastest expanding economy 
in the world, . and .manifested 
-numerous new modes and innov'o.- 
'tlmis, the Jews slghaily failed; for 
various reasons, to make use of the 
,new opportunities; they were un- 
able to make a substantial impact 
even in banking. For a people (known in England as liie firm of 
renowned for its supposed ability Levin Solomons), especially some 
to thrive even hi Highly ndvcr.se L3U0 Yiddish letters sent from 
conditions, the contribution of Jew- Amsturdnm to their youngor 
ish enterprise in the English brother Yehiel in London, Yogev 
milieu, where conditions on the has been nble to reconstruct with a 


private incrcluuils, over ivhuni ii 
eviwei.setl only ;i very louse Mipurvi- 
sion. Curiously. while London was 
tFie undisputed centre of the 
win- Id’s uncut diamond trade, thu 
culling iiiid polishing of diamonds 
never came to be centred there. 
A msj eidiun retained its pre- 
oiii in mice in this sphere and mn.M 
of the uncut Indian diamonds 
brought to London were fairly 
swiftly shipped un to Holland. 

Coral, a major European export 
lo India at a time when European 
manufacture? were in little demand 
i here, was widely used for jewel- 
lery and burial ornaments. The 
corn] was brought to Loudon 
chiefly from Livonia, a traditional 
centre of Sephardi activity, and re- 
exported to India in the Company's 
ships. The author investigates the 
various ups and downs of the dia- 
mond trade in the eighteenth Cen- 
tura, concluding his middle section 
wirla a description of the collapse 
of i lie professional trade in Indian 
din mu tins 


In l fi/) uni l Uncivil) in Europe ffi/fi- 
16-18 the Czech histoiinn J. V. 
Poiisensky examines a series of 
problems relative to the Thirty 
Years War and makes a number of 
interesting points. Each chapter is 
supported by a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the available sources and his 
e.vlinustive knowledge oT Czecfiu- 
.sliit-iik libraries mid archives alone 
will make this book invaluable Lo 
sei-inus students. 

He himself describes his book as 
h ** report on the present state of 
research into the Thirty Years War 
mid rhe new sources at our dis- 
posal ". He goes on to add the 
comment '* that in general terms 
die problem io be dealt with is one 
which fur three centuries has been 
to a greater or lesser degree a 
Ini riling issue for European 
society It lias been n burning 
Issue to u very much lesser degree 
in England than in Central Europe. 
At the time of their occurrence the 
(jerniim Wars did indeed arouse 
very strong feelings among our 
forefathers. Professor Poiisensky 
contributes --h very interesting chap- 
ter on "The Bohemian question 
and the English Revolution " in 
which he truces the steady growth 
of opposition lo James I and 
Charles 1 on nccoimr of their 
fnilure to intervene effectively in 
defence of rhe Protestant cause. 


In Lite Eater perspective of his- 
tory, however, the English have 


at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. This was caused by 
various factors, including the 
upsetting of the market by un tiu- 

C recedonted increase in the transfer 
nek io Britain, partly in diamonds, 
of fortunes acquired in India by 
officials and employees of the Com- 
pany. 

The final part of the book is in n ^ Tr 

many ways the most novel and JdY UOllYS HilV 

fascinating oE all. Thanks to die 

(omul are .survival of much of die 
business correspondence of Hie 
brothers Jacob and David Pragct 


become more deeply absorbed in 
tlic domestic causes mid cm i se- 
quences of their own Civil War Hum 
in tile coeval European conflict — ,i 
narrowing of vision which has some- 
what distuned the perspective of 
our sevenieentli-ceimirv history mid 
is now, rlinugli rather slowly, being 
corrected. 

Professor Poiisensky lots dune his 
best io investigate Bohemian exiles 
in England mid I lie interest taken 
in them mid in rheir less rorunuiu- 
compatriots bv tlic English Puritans. 
But tile truth is Lliat the uiiinhor 
of Protest mu refugees from the 
Palatinate must have far out- 
numbered the Bohemian fugitives Lo 
these shores, and after the collapse 
of the Bohemian revolt ilie English 
in general transferred their 
anxieties and sympathies to Protes- 
tants nearer home, in the Palatinate 
and France. Incidentally, the best 
known Bohemian expatriate who 
made his home here, tlic engraver 
Wenceslu.s Hollar, seems to have 
been neither a political nor a reli- 
gious refugee but merely n young 
artist with his way to make in the 
world to whom the Earl of Arundel 
extended his patronage. 

By far the most interesting Bohe- 
mian visitor to our country was of 
course, Comeniiis, whose arrival mid 
brief sojourn nit die eve of uhe Civil 
War, Professor Poiisensky investi- 
gates. The mixed group of admirers 
who invited him (all of whom star- 
ted in opposition to Charles li 
unfortunately broke up over the cri- 
tical question of the Grand Reman- 
si ranee very soon after their disting- 
uished guest arrived. Co men] us him- 
self was far more interested in his 
educational reforms mid his hope nf 
uniting rhe Protestant churches tlnm 
in the revolutionary political situa- 
tion in the midst "of which lie so 
Inconveniently Found himself. He 
very wisely accented un invitation lo 
proceed to Swecfen. 


Into the holy of holies 


OWliN CHADWICK : 

Catholicism and History 
The _ Opening of the Vatican 
Archives 


lBOpp. Cambridge University Press, making for Truth, which should 


£5 


whole were favourable, was re- 
markably limited. On Ac other 
hr.ud, the traditional, specialized, 
framework— the Iberian and Latin 
American commerce of tho London 
Scplmrdlm, bade with the West In- 
dies. the re-export of colonial 
produce to Holland, dealing bv 
- both Sephardim and Ashkenazim iii 
precious metals, Blocks, shares and 
hills of exchange, end finally the 
Indian diamond and coral trades— 
constituted pent of an impressively 
durable, international 


wealth of detail tho operations of 
one of the larger Jewish concerns 
of tho lata eishtecnllh century 
active in Anglo-Dutch trade. He 
uses no Dutch archival sources, but 
tho material from his Yiddish 
correspondence tit rows Important 
light oil the structure of Dutch as 
well as English commerce of the 
day. Actually, most of this part of 
the book has rather little to do with 
diamonds. 

The Pragers concentrated 


One thinks of the opening of tlia 
Vatican Archives as the bursting of 
the dam of fear and prejudice of 
the last (if smallest and least im- 
portant) nineteenth-century govern- 
ment. And so, in a sense, Tt was. 
The archives were ancient and 
secret (secret In their actual title ; 
because, after all, they were a pri- 
vate collection), end although of 
little general European interest by 
die mid -seventeenth oe 


— century, (bey 

durable, international economic jJiT: “ u on were capable of illuminating in an 

hi-sis for a distinctive Jewish ex is- deaUn gs winch typified the Anglo- exceptional way the history, and 

t«„»i nw LiZZIn. J ■ Dutch trading relationship of die not only the church history, of 

Christendom from the patristic 
period to the Reformations, Protest- 
ant and Catholic, of the sixteenth 
century. 

They were badly kept and 


tuiicc in western Europe. 

The second and longest part of 
rhe book Is a detailed account of 
ihe Jewish role in the importing of 
tme ui ludian diamonds into Eng- 
land. nnd tho re-export from Eng- 
luml. io . India of Mediterranean 


period, non-Jewish . an/ Jewish 
alike, namely the re-export of 
many colonial products via London 
tp Holland, for distribution 
through Central , Europe. The ■ 
Pragers were most active in con- • 
signing American tobacco, Argen- 


, X. iwjuuurraneaii American tooacco, Argent- 

coral. These two connected activi- - tiniun hides, oriental, textiles. 

— i - s 2— . drugs, .; coffee :■ and the Hke to 

Amsterdam, but they were involved 
in diamonds too. Here the author 
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is able to round off his account of 
the diamond trade, for aside from 
the Pragers 's correspondence, evi- 
dence relating to the re-export of 
■ WMSH.l .-dlqjnpnds .• from ? London to . 
Amsterdam - is scarce. Like the 
Dutch diamond industry itself, it 
■soamS' that,. this ti'ade was largely 
concebn-ated. in Jejwlsh, especially 
Ashkenazi, hands: . PlnaHy, as the. 
author shows, thq Prager letters > 
aji important source for deter- 
mining tile attitudes and opinions 
oE Ashkehdxl merchants of .the 
tmio W J 11 u strata the significance 
tl^yiddish etsradned Jn the eight- 


iealously if Fitfully guai'ded, os were 
the pi-chives of great states: like 
, France and England. They were 
accumulated by a combination of 
Inertia and prudence; fhe sort of 
sentiment which prompts us still to 
say, “don’t throw it out, it may be 
useful", as well as tibe common- 
sense precaution of keeping commit- 
ting or compromising or embarrass- 
ing document^ Eor future eaner- 
gfincies ; and copies of business 
letters, especially those relating to 
financial and property rights. At 
any rate after the . late Sixteenth 
century they were far from inacces- 
sible. Access, it is true, was not a 
matter, df right; you fcad to he 
. persona grata, scratch backs or 
grease palms, and. hope you might 



tries., 


■'The most recent 'volumd in Mac- 
millan's History, in Depth series. The 
Scottish Enlightenment 1707-1776 
by Jana Eondall (257Spp. £10} Mint 
.cent rates on / the tvrlters aud think- 
,ers of early ;eightedntli-centi(ry Sc6t- 
lnnd— a peripd of remarkable social 
an d into llectudl giqWtb , The; author 
dbcuniciits and eftoditidfas of . thd JEn- 
ligli ten meat; hrtd Idqks at the Inter- 
ilqilOhaL context and - the . political, 
‘^alialoiMVHfe!: of ‘ Ed iii. ; 
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, glimpse wf>at the mediocre admin- 
isDution let slip. But this was true 
of a)l archives, not just of those 
lioused in the handsome corridors of 
The Vatican palace. . r 

AH . of tiris is succinctly— perhaps. 

• in view of ns medieval significance, 

siicclnctiy-discussed m Owen 
Chadwicks lectures. Lectures, as he 
knows better titan I, are a terrible 
snare: compression is the order of 
ri > £ day- But, like , death, they < con- 
. •SJKlifJ, ,S? n > wonderfully, 

ffi? S . ? t c }, \ don ller6 b iUumihn- 
- puce wTote that twp 

archtVtij would never be -opened'! 

' . i rv ^ U e prance ^ and 

• Josuih Order. ; He nueht havS 
! atWad the pa^r rOqirtsiucTi/ only 


scraps of wliiclt have escaped the 
vigilance of Rome. 

The historians who, by hook or 
by crook, pined access to the 
Yaiiciiu Archives are discussed by 
Professor Chadwick and they natur- 
ally culminate in Ludwig von Pastor, 
who, with his disciples, first 
perused all liluit was regarded as 

prJSf On tiie way we encounter 
some remarkable men-, from 
Bnrando (d 1607) to Angola Morcatl 
(d 1955), who were scholars first 
and put polemics into a back place. 
Chadwick perhaps exaggerates the 
older critical issues — Galileo's trial, 
controversy over rtie Council of 
Trent, die misdemeanours of Alex- 
ander VI — at rhe expense of an 
account which, despite recent biblio- 
graphical works like those in 
English of Leslie Macfarlane and 
Laniard Boyle, would explain why 
consultation of this enormous 
ardiive remauis so difficult. Some 
series (of those available; and, as 
indicated, some are not) are ade> 
quately indexed ; others have to be 
consulted on the flimsy slips which 
were made by Garampi in tile eight- 
eenth century and are now, 
arranged as he intended by dio- 
ceses, pasted down in large folio 
volumes- Tt Is still a mysterious 
. world- whore a. friend inside the 
mystery is enormous! v helpful. 
Professor Chadwick, like die rest 
of us, pays On acknowledgement to 
Mgr Charles Burns. 

Hie curious situation which has 
resulted from the richness of the 
sources, and Nieir relative neglect 
■tW-the.«tKlHM*ltfos of tfae Vatican, is 
that foreign academies and members 

■ r ?“^ ous orders have been res- 
ponsible for the_ partial publication 
the ; main series, and Impressive 
indeed has been die lvork of the 
Belgians, the French, the Austrians 
and many others ; in the oasc ol 
Britain, ft was the Public Record 
. Office Which organised publication 
umi ’ F® 3 * disd aimed respnnsl- 

bmty, leaving the bits to be picked 
up by the- Irish Record Commission, 
with some aid fropi the Bridsli 
Academy. 

; The Arcluves of the Vatican are 
priceless. They are also physical ly 
manageable compared with the lofty 
horrors of the stacks at Florence, 
where the Grand Dukes were 
M 5 ,ous , t0 promote archival conser* 

I vation from the eighteenth cebtury. 

. nburs Of work 'are short 
gorier;, even^ .than tihe PRO— in 
, Ronje it-.i8. ^.15 am do 1.30 pm) and, 
.for an^ (me interested in Italian 
^ nn calendar sum-. 

; nmrixlng in - any form- what must. 
;$onstitnfe (he bulk of tlia Arthivio 


An extremely iaiercaiiM 

"f the iHitik is devtned o 
ness and ecoitomic pl., hc ^ 
Wiilluiistein, tlic V eWi e m P " S ? '* 
tion of his esrmos, hie n,i n - e *^ r ‘ 

PriMts. hk sihSaKfg^ 

cf.mme. cu. and agriculture S" 7 
Pul l sen sky adds, firmly 


that 




were conducted without any S?* 
iliropic intent but were 
in character and undoubHjt! 
ficial His murder and die Sift 
up his estates was 
economic catastiophe f 0r ^ 

part ot Bohemia. (For arid, £ 

uf f-uscuiaung details on 
stem a i estate and household 

r e i MI I YJ Blls t* re ?^ e , rs should cS 

Golo Mann’s !Vn/J M 5 (« n TL 
excellent translation bv Ch*T 
Kcsxlcri. 3 

Some of the mosL interesdu dm 
nges in this book are naturalW 
corned with Bohemia itself ft* 
fessnr Poiisensky attributes A* li 
m e of rhe 1618 revolt in great pet 
to the narrow sympathies of & 
small group of nobles who fored 
the government. (The young Fk 
tor Palatine, though crowned dx* 
King, was in effect without infh 
ence.) He points out that bw, 
taxatiun nnd the presence of uur^j 
troops caused discontent in fe 
towns and widespread peasant it 
volt. One nobleman, Tscheranii 
suggested that if serfdom wn 
abolished the peasants might k 
willing to fight for their c«um 
He may hove boen too opdsiuk' 
about this but none of his colkagw 
wits willing to try the expedam 
Meanwhile widespread peasuxn- 
volt interrupted coramunkstkw, 
hampered preparations for ddnu 
and foreshadowed defeat. 

Tills book is not easy reading ui 
does not aim to be, but it o bwki 
matter nf considerable interest ai 
niuuy suggestive clues for histocim. 


Segretoi tlic Italian material, nt 
papacy was tiie nearest ding f» 
Italians have ever got ft* 
“ nationnl " institution. Assriiaj 
have almost totally neglecwA 
The actual process of opeolnf fc 
archives was a fairly gradual « 
ns Professor Chadwick dfflo 
stratus. The decision of 1881, w 
Leo XIII took this final. atep » 


Buying over the Maoris 


By Keith Sinclair 


fljlEH ADAMS : 

Mil Necessity . . 

iritish Intervention m Nl-w 

Bnd, 1830-1847 

$pp. Oxford University Press. 


atfotit^^ from iluu cUida, 

haps, too riwrp a .f. . I,,,s 

of course, significant that M 
gioits test is. imposed op 


gious rest is lmposBD w - 
supplicate for ad mis® on m* 
limitation is placed on what 


11 shed. Tiie users we 


SSI 


nantly non-Italians, as one 
expect from tho balance of 
ttons indicated ’above. AJ w 
junct to tho Archives 
Library) there is a cpnuoojjffi 
euco library of printed boric t 
is mi Ira sunerb for diurch n*** 1 



it seems to me, 
wick's book are those 


is quite superb for 

The most interesting 
seems to. me, in Professor^ 
..lek’s book are those iksJTtS 
the nineteenth-century . 
who penetrated the 
least the boavering aw» of« ^ 
Stevenson (a convert who 
Jesuit) m 


Zealand prnridw a classic and 
optionally well tlucuinciitcd 
ie, beginning a century and a 
JjH ago, of the clash between the 
jm| of racial equality mid the 
ids of British attitudes and ccon- 
mic interests. The idealism was 
itfimarized in the Treaty of 
ftiungi iii 1840, winch guaran- 
M d to the Maoris the rights of 
gnash subjects mid the possession 
if their lauds. In return rhe Maoris 
igeed to cede the sovereignty of 
Sir country to the Queen. Putcr 
Aduns's Pawl Nrccssiiu is a do- 
iii!ri study of the origins of thm 
ugly. It is unwise to call any 
lid "definitive”, but it is un- 
tidy that for many years any his- 
wiin mil think it worthwhile to 
ittiamiue Dr Adams's subject. The 
fid section of the book is a pro- 
antive and interesting account of 
k non-itiiplcniciuotioii of the 
(ionises of Wnitangi up to 1847. 

[if Adams calls the treaty '* a 
lifhpoint of early Victorian 
laatiiariau idealism in one 
km"— that the Maoris were 
tiered the compliment of an 
siiution to become British — but 
lit principal argument is to deny 
tot British inter veil tion may he 
’ittrlbuled solely or even pro- 
Mfllnantl? to a humanitarian con- 
srn for the Maoris”. Elsewhere 
k says that the humanitarian 
eidre was “ only half the story 
Bus second formulauon is more 
rttdily acceptable. Probably he w 
ilfht in saying that there iim been 
» historical bver-einphusis ' of 
■ixfiinitarlanism as a motive He 
i«tttedly documents rhe concern 
w lbs British govcrnmeiit to pro- 
iw die Brltirii settlers as well as 
w A/anris ; bur have any his- 
Iwtay -wppQgad that the British 
Mvenitnont did nor seek, where 
[p«ioIe, to protect the inturcsts of 
Q expatriates ? In any case, it was 
Milan an ism which distin- 
*njUi official policy in 


asked in 18.17, “a fata] necesM.y 
by which a nation that once lieuins 
to colonize is led step by step over 
the whole globe " ? The decisive 
influence that led Lord Glenclg to 
ugree to charter uig the New Zeuland 
Association in December 1837, des- 
pite his belief (shared by most bu- 
immiumans) that colonization invori- 
ably destroyed indigenous peoples 
was a report from the British Resi- 
tlenr, James Busby, that British sub- 
jects were already settling in New 
/.calniid in numbers (some 2,000) 
and that introduced diseases wore 
ravaging [he Maori population, 
which nuglit became extinct. The’ 
government decided that it was 
necessary to try to control ibis pro- 
cess of sett lem cut. In the event the 
Association did not get its charter 
mid its successor, the New Zealand 
Company, sent out settlers without 
government cooperation. 

Dr Ad inns tirice laments that 
Glenclg let slip the chance r<» co- 
operate with the Association, which 

might just have worked " hecuuse 
it gave scope tn the colonizers while 
providing for their control. This is 
a curious speculation. The nurlmr 
stresses that rhe Association was a 
non-profit-making body whereas its 
successor was a joint-stock company. 
But train a Maori point of view the 
difference was not significant. Both 
proposed to make money (to pay for 
emigration or dividends) by buying 
Maori land cheap and selling I r dear. 
Both proposed to ship out settlers, 
who would demand Maori land and 
bring now viruses. Any European 
immigrant's, even missionaries, posed 
tins dual threat la tiie Maoris. How 
British " control ” could have 
duced tiie threat is not obvious. 

Dr Adams’s argument is almost 
always cogent and clear. Often he 
offers insights or formulations which 
are sure to be repeated for many 
years. For instance, he demonstrates 
with tiie elegance of a theorem how 
the second part of tiie second article 


re- 


■JWfted (ho attention of scholars. 
Jit Ihe annexation of New Zealand, 
L*™ t8glc and commercial vulue 
to Australian colonies were only 
13 r Adams reveals, 
compelling, dotHilud urgumeni, 
’C»rul r0 j S » Pressures from the 
£ JJ ( frontier M ui New Zca- 
S.i,i . r ° ni missionary and coin- 
^*1 mterests in Loudon influ- 
Whnulailoa of Coloiiinl 

I im ur c ? a, )d led to nniiexa- 
. . it, as Lord Melbourne 


of the Treaty of WaJtangi, providing 
for a Crown monopoly ('■preemp- 
tion ") of the purchase or Maori 
land, was used to neutralize rhe first 
part, which guaranteed Maori owner- 
ship nf their land. Maoris wishing 
to sell had no choice hut to accept 
tiie very., low prices offered. by tiie 
Crown, which resold to 'settlers at a 
good profit. Land revenues were a 
principal source of government in- 
come. How was this practice de- 
fended ? By' a near piece of Euro- 
centric intellectual Juggling. Maori 
laud in its naiive si it to was more or 
less valueless in European terms. . 
European immigration and public ■ 
works, (financed by the' resale of 
Maori land) would lend to an in- 
crease hi land values — in which the 
Maoris would share because of the 
enhanced value of their remaining 
lands. Huts, Dr Adams writes, 
u Maori lend would pay for tlio 
European colonization of New Zea- 
land * 

Dr Adams believes that Maoris 
should cither have been permitted 


|u skate directly in i lie pmfiis m 
laud sules through the creaiinn of 
a trust fund for (hair social deve- 
lopment ■ or io benefit from a free 
market system where the price win 
set by supply and demand. The first 
alternative was impossible in die 
period he discusses (lie govern- 
ment had almost no ninncv for any 
purposes. An “ open market " posed 
other dangers which Ur Adams 
ignores. In tha 1850s government 
lund agents negotiating to buy land 
alien created great excitement and 
agitation and disputes in Maori dis- 
tricts for months at a rime. The 
dangers of hundreds of seirlurs, 
noth little nr no knowledge of the 
Maori language, travelling about 
Maori districts, without roads and 
nhabited by armed tribes, to buy 
land from Maoris who might nr 
might not have been the rightful 
owners nf what they were asked in 
sell, may readily be imagined. Gov- 
ernment purchase, ful lowing upon a 
cartftil investigation of title, was 
probably essential fur successful 
colonization. Certainly it was in 
the Interests of peace — which was 
in Maori intere-sis as well us settler 
interests. It was when that investi- 
gation was not ntiulc that war broke 
out at Waiinra in 18G0. 

With one of his ninny felieiloiis 
_expi cssitiiis. Dr Adams suvs tlwu 
in so fur as “ i lie Treaty cif Wait- 
ungi was a promissory note for 

racial equality, it was to he re- 
deemed on British terms . . . in 
the future ui a discount of Maori 
society and Maori values". And 
again, 11 being equal meant being 
British . The muin aim of British 
policy was the Europeanization of 
the Maori. To Sir George Grev, 
governor in 1845-53 and again in 
the 1860s, speedy assimilation, 
which would mean that the Maoris 
accepted European values, would 
enable the government to be im- 
partial and would be the means 
whereby racial equality would be 
achieved. To Dr Adams, as to 
many people today, such an ideal 
was inadequate. He concludes : “ If 
tlic Treaty of Waitangi is to stand 
today as a symbol nf racial equality, 
it must stand . . . for a more toler- 
ant ideal of equality which l'ccitg- 
flizes .jhc, right of humans, m bo 
diverse ”, He ’has to admit, how- 
ever, that, so far as he knows, in 
1840 no Briton connected with New 
Zealand ' shared his views. 

Despite (he historians, the Treaty 
of Waitangi continues to live its 
various legends. Waitangi Day in 
New, ZdaiRnd's national day. , Hav- 
ing heard,' or suspected, that- the 
treaty had no standing in British 
or international ]aw t the Maoris de- 
manded for a ceniqrv that it should 
he enneted in Now Zealand law. In 
1975 the Trenty of Waitangi Act was 
passed, to provide for the obser- 
vance and confirmation or the prin- 
ciples of tiie treaty. Some future 
scholar may ponder upon the mean- 
ing of the treaty in the 1970s and 
later. 
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records. While 

mains for more 

specialized studies, and - — 

hesitates always to apply the term 
“definitive”, it can be said with 
no reservation that this is a display 
of careful scholarship, challenging 
in its analysis, not lacking in lighter 
touches, and marketed at a not 
unreasonable price. 
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Whaling must bo unique among 
British industries for the geographi- 
cal range of its activities and Lite 
amplitude of its long-term fluctua- 
tions. Its first significant surBe 
came with . the voyage of (he 
Muscovy Company to Spif/bergen in 
the early IbQOs. The second; • S 
clear response to the raw material 
demands of the early Industrial 
Revolution, opened tip the classic 
state-subsidized Arctic whaling to 
Greenland and . beyond, while, 
almost 1 simultaneously. . the old 
. ll,c literature is in- American colonial whaling ivas re- 

“K Scoreabybg Account of South Atlantic. By the mid- 
Ilk’sXf? and of course nineteenth century both northern 
w_. ‘ fody-Dick, yet it includes end southern branches had faded 

and, more’ importantly, technical 
leadership and initiative were 
passing- to , the Norwegians. 
» uitinlinb ”. 1 yvntes Dr 

Norwegian 
or* 


'Whale that wanders round the 

, J-uMe fish. • ^ 

«nnot bake «n- boil him whole 

ser ve him on a dish. ; 

CO franf° ? n,-l * 1er titan Belloc. 
« haw lhe .Jwmeie, most 
1 ntta? V t, .Positively rejected 
Vfctw dislike has not 

fnatwikl hvm * n interest in 
CZ^ry of the whale or 
- 0 grim story of . man’s 
rature is in- 
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contribuioia -• It c e hot‘«‘.' 
Romano and John A. 


Modern 


Western Isles. Saiv&scn in 1909 
.moved, south to South Georgia 
. wit ere, down to .the 1960s, the last 
act in British whaling was ployed: 
an act with never more than two or 
three principals and a tough 
Impresario in Lever Brothers. 

Why is the history of British 
whaling so often a story of decline 7 
In .part the answer lies in .the very 
nature of the industry : the unpre- 
dictability of the annual catch, the 
recurring tendency to overJisli, the 
few uses for which whale products 
were , uniquely suitable. Just when 
Arctic wltaliug most needed a safe 
market, coal gas replaced oil in 
lighting aud women w e|lt off whale- 
bone supports. When hydrogenation 
rendered whale, oil acceptable for 
modern soap and margarine making, 
tropical agriculture . produced .a 
competing flood of cheap vegetable 
oil. And in spjte of the courage of 
the men from Hull and' Dundee, 
British 'whaling never enjoyed for 
long either technical superiority or 
freedom froni rivals : first the 
Dutch, then the Ahiericans, then 
the Norwegians, and finally the 
Japanese. 

Conservationists, and “Save the 
Whale 4 campaigners, will read this 


TuckfiOn "began as a Norwegian Whale 4 campaigners, will read tins 
indtriify and 'expanded as a Son . befok-. with feneflt though propa- 
wegian industry. 4 Jt is not surpriS- ganda. is the last of; Its author's 
(L titerefore. that the first British Intentions. He does conclude thtr, 


Ing, therefore, that the first British 
enterprise in ; modern capltel-ihteh- 
ftlve wh a 1 i n g— Sa 1 vese n of Leim-^- 
was Norwegian' in origin.. Opei^tihg 
origin a My frbm shore 'bases in, the 


iu : the modern world, whale oil has 
become : afl but V redundant 4 The 
bigger question- is .whether .iqhaijng 
w^s . ey$r,in«.osipry. . \ i, 
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Indiana University Press: 

AN INTRODUCTION 
TO LITERARY 
SEMIOTICS 

lly MA1UA CORTI 
As one of cun temporary 
Ituly's most acute literary 
theorists, Mmiu Coni views 
I i term tin* from u .strictly 
semiotic viewpoint. Thus Iter 
hook deals with the topics of 
litcrarurc ns .semiotic, the 
manner in which the sender 
may be coupled with the 
receiver, the lingui.siic con- 
text, the question nf levels, 
and the questions of codifi- 
cation mid genre seen as n 
coding prngr tinunc. rom the 
14 Advance's in Semiotics 
Series ", 

253 .15230 4 192 pnyes LN.7S 

LANGUAGE 
PROCESSING AND 
THE READING OF 
LITERATURE 

Toward a Model of 
Comprehension 
By GEORGE L. DILLON 
Dillon draws upon recent 
studies of language, proces- 
sing to ask how linguistic 
forms can shape readers’ 
responses to literary texts. 
The resulting model of com- 
prehension reveals the stra- 
tegies readers may pse in 
analyzing and comprehend- 
ing passages from notoriously 
4 difficult ’ writers such as 
Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, Henry James, Faulk- 
ner, and so on. The hook's. 
... ..overall ajjn is to establish 
; apeiV just how we should 
nnd do read literature. 

253 33195 1 256 pages TS.75 

ROOTS OF GERMAN 
NATIONALISM 
By LOUIS L. SNYDER, 

‘ In this history and analysis 
of German nationalism from 
1815 to thd present, Snyder 
examines the various facets 
; including economics, Kuhur t 
' politics, and intellectual his- 
tory. Thus the book is not. . 
only comprehensive in cliron- 
. ology, but; also exceedingly 
broad in scope. 

253 35026 3 384 pages, 26 photos 

. £12.95 

■ University.of M is so uri Press : 

\ INFINITE JEST 

■ ! Wit and .Humour in Italian 

■ Reitaissarico Art 

' By PAUL; BAROLSKY , 

This learned Slid entertain- 
! ing book is the first general 
study of its kind. Filled with 
.- interesting information and " 
enlightening comjmrisons, it 
’ is a delightful antidote to the 
; high seriousness of ihe.aile- . 


gnrical, iconographic, ;md 
Nc-oplatonic iiiterprc-tiumns 
that have ttojniiuucd I lie 
Miuly of Renaissunce art in 
recun i years. 

S2fi2 1)241 I 272 pagei, II lu-,1 thIc-iI 
£23.80 

Universiti} of Illinois Press: 

EVOLUTION AND 
ECOLOGY 

Essays on Sociul 
Transformation 
l*y JULIAN H. STEWARD 
Edited by jane C. Steward 
and Robert F. Murphy 
"... Tit esc essays reinforce 
mil- conception of Stcwunl's 
lu incipal theoretical iiiterusis 
and contributions — am mi I 
connect ions In cultural l-vu-. 
luiion, and tlic relationships 
muting environment, suh.siin- 
uueu activities, and sociu] 
orgitiiizutioii. Every four-ycur 
cnllege und university will 
want to acquire it.” — Choice. 
252 00709 3 4IG pages paper £3.50 

University of Nebraska 
Press: 

THE PREFACES TO 

IHEWAVERLEY 

NOVELS 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Edited by MARK A. WEIN- 
STEIN 

The 3H pieces collected here 
illustrate two quite different 
kinds of preface that Scott 
wrote. All of them reveal 
Scott to be the serious writer 
who learned from his early 
mistakes, and the selection's 
show that Scotr remains his 
own best critic. 

8032 4700 1 272 -pages £7.00 

University of Alabama 
Press: 

THE 

ARCHITECTURAL 
LEGACY OF THE 
LOWER 

CHATTAHOOCHEE 
VALLEY IN ALABAMA 
& GEORGIA 

Edited by D. GREGORY 
JEANE 

This copiously illustrated 
volume — hundreds of photo- 
graphs, floor plqns, and other 
architectural drawings — is 
an impressive record of the 
architecture (and lifewnys) 
of the Lower Chattahoo- 
chee Valley from early pio- 
neer days to the turn of the 
century — architecture which 
is, sadly tp say, rapidly dis- 
appearing. In seeking to 
produce a printed record of 
the past, this project has 
helped to preserve some of 
that past for future genera- 
tions. " - 

**” |°°2 « 304 pages; ll|ils|ra(H| 
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The good news from Europe 


By Alan Pafon 

ji:i<i:mv MUIIItAY-MtOW.N : 

1- iiit !i uiifl the 

’J'Jit* Ujitiiinu of Africa 

2 - Kipp A I fun and Unwin. E6.9.". 


Gotl had a iHiriM*'*. 1 for their lives, tinned to incruasc. W lint defeated 

all of them foiiiul that purpose in hint was Britain s policy ol suppim- 

Africa, mid nil »f iliem were implac- itig the petty Multan of i-iiteibar te 
able enemies of slavery um| the siiFmuiud her inturesis in India, 
slave trade. Kraj.f returned .to Germany and 

.hi^iyh^^d v- » v p 

the tremendous stream of iiiis'cton- s,tie 111 P |jye ■ 

Hiy uctivity iliui flowed from the The link between south and east 
smith inti) the African i liter i or. He was of course Livingstone hiimelf. 

- ■ — — - hi rived in AlTiv.i »« IHlr «t the uge He went to South Africa in UMU, 

•j-juj , t inrenH- motive of Christian of lwuiiiy-tivo, handsome, devout, inspired by ail address by Moffat in 
misiiiiiiilrv work is the command- uml iippiircnily without fear. He Britain. He screwed up his courage 

' -• and, under one of the fruit trees in 

Kurumaii, asked Moffat’s daughter 
Mary to marry him. Mary had no 
conception of the life that lay be- 
fore her. The fact is that Livingstone 
fell in love again, this time with 
Africa. To put it in 'the cruellest 
terms, he eventunlly deserted his 
wifj nod children in the pursuit of 
Ids second love. VVlint drove him ? 
Love of Africa ? Love nf explora- 
tion ? The desire to open up Africa 
to missionary activity and civilixu- 
tion ? Love of Clirisr and his fellow- 
man ? Lave nf the fame chat 
succeeded his first journeys ? A 
determination to end the slave 
crude ? 

It is fascinating to recall that 
his biographer George Sourer wrote 
of him : “Livingstone was not, us 
soihe suppose, a complex character.” 
Moffat and Livingstone were 
great men. Each recognized the 

enrerec, mm, toe t»,. „ «m.wr. W Ji! 2 b ff 5 

He kind spent five discouraging j£ ac 

years in Abyssinia before being ‘So* a„d Moffm 

unabated. lie was resolved to hring ^ j' 

the gospel to the liimerhuid of ^ y n . s WI l? Hnd 

Zanzibar and Mombasa. He brought ^yi!? 88 l t f >I,e g „ historic 

his wife of two years to Mombasa, f5i\L ev f I ,” 0, ' t ,,J W0 ® 1° cr P sa 
but it was not long before she and Tinun^ri n,nn‘i «« 

their second child died, the first ^i' 1 " , 0 wI'TI-n.J 0 Q uJ jj™ anc nn 
hnirinp in Ahv««inia “ lfl east * ” e became world-famous, 

having died m Abyssinia. H|s ^ expeditioil t0 ,, lic Zambe7i 

Krapf and his partner Rebmann was d ( MBtr0 us; he found the Zam- 
were the first white men to acts bfezi unnavigablc* and his wife and 
Mount Kenya and Mount kiliman- Bishop Mackenzie died. But gen- 
joro respectively. The world’s ex- graphical knowledge of Africa was 
ports ridiculed thorn, And even further increased, 
was sceptical ; the 


won the limn » of the fierce Klioikhoi 
out law, Africa in.' r. in 1819 Mary 
Smith c<tmc our t«> marry him., and 
they nmved l«« the siminn of Kuru- 
man, with its mir surn Inns “ eye ” of 
water which guslws out of the 
desert rock. 

H is impossible to read the Moffo I 
.store lvi, I ifm i ■! m-iisc nf wonder. 
AlniTin tv;is »l»le to move imJiuriiied 
ncrn.Ss- ihu.se vast regions ; when he 
returned from his journeys lie was 
welcomed with touts. As he had 
conquered Africaner , so lie con- 
quered the fierce and cruel Moscle- 
knts-u tMzilikazit who in fleeing 
from Shako left behind a trail of 
destruction before settling in what 
is now Rhodesia. Moselekatse 
loved Moffnr, hut refused to become 
a Christian. 

Moffat had entered Africa from 
the smith. Nearly thirty years 
later, in 1841, Ludwig Krapf, u 
modes r pasLnr from Gcrmuity, 
entered from the east at Zunzibur. 


niem nf jesus to his disciples tluu 
iIil'v sit oil Id go Into everv part of 
the u-iii lil and proclaim the good 
news to tlie whole creation. Some 
uj i he iilosi noble and gifted of 
men and women have responded to 
tbit call — Paul, Augustine of Can- 
terbury, Ciduniba, Francis. Mother 
Teresa’ The nineteenth century and 
(lie decade rniincriiuicfy preceding 
ii ivh> a Ri eii i ugc- of missionary 
uctivity. which shiv the founding of 
.smile iif the must famous missionary 
societies. 

In this century missionary activity 
Jms cuiiie under heavy fire. It is said 
that the missionaries disrupted and 
com, pied simple and happy com- 
munities, dint they undermined hal- 
lowed customs which were in 
essence religion*, tluu they, bc- 

3 n '.'ii i lii'il i heir unhappy religious 
i visions to their converts, setting 
m dii lignins i wife and parent against 
child. One of the most severe criti- 
cisms was ilii.it the missionaries were 
in fact ugents of rhe colonizing 

powers uml that they arrogantly be- yeufs miinAn 

lie veil Christianity m be superior expelled, but his dciermmatioil was "bouclitthatiE had 

ro oilier religions. On the other ••"‘dmteH. Ho was resolved to brine /noitRiit mat .Livings tone had 

hand it was the missionaries who 
made spoken languages into written 
ones, compiled dictionaries, trans- 
lated ■ he Bible, and founded famous 
schools and hospitals. In South 
Africti their schools produced 
lenders like Luthuli, Dube, Z. K. 

Matthews, livery African country 
had its Christian martyrs. 

Jeremy Murray-Brown In F(iith 

and the Flag acknowledges that he . 

has a committed approach. Hie six -Livingstone 

characters of his book had three mountains must be hallucinations. 

'things- in . common; all were Krapf met with disaster and disap- 

Christians who had a conviction that pphitment. The slave trade con- 

' .. ■ -r ■■ f 
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Catullus 

A Critical Edition, 

. Edited and. Introduced 
by D. F, S. Thomson 

. Besides ofreriog ia fresh but soundly based text this edition 
attempts to )>Ucfc t toe whole’ o£ : the mamiscript traduion of 
Catullus in sm appJrOximato order ami especially to place the 
cardinal nuuuscriptv.opd tlie yaiiants end corrections ibitnd 
•in them, an 4 also in the it ithmediatc dependants, in an exact 
. order. Tito result is ft wotk of stholarsliip (hat provides an 
■ entirely, new basis for. assessing the readings of the primary 
manuscripts of Catullus. ■ . 

! xi\ 20?$. ! $16.00 / 


The Poems - 
of Theocritus 

Trmskftd witlilitfroMeiions 
by Anna Jlist 

Arina Hist's translation is flic first in modern English both 
to capture fully {he dignity pf Theocritus’ hexa nit. 1 tors and to 




'•Anna-Hist's renderipgsarejnst right and bring .out the flavOc 
: ini J niotjd'of thdorighiftl » i, . Ifer translation is 'poVonly 
highly competent but «|so enjoyable ind .chgiging," — Gilbert 
la wall • . ‘ •; ' ' . . 
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The third and last expedition, to 
find die sources of the Nile, was if 
anything worse. It started in 
January 18G6. A year, later came 
the. grpafc calamliy of the stealing 
of Livingstone’s medicine diesr. 
Nearly four yours after that, iviion 
the world thought he must be dead, 
H. M. Stanley found hint, emaciated, 
widi continually bleeding piles and 
decaying teeth. Stanley could not 


m.-ike sense of Livingstone’s travels 
Curin': these yours and decided titui 
ho hud boon loudittR a “dream 
life”. Livingstone did not think so. 
He used those strange words: “No 
one wilt cut me ouL after this ex- 
ploration is finished.” 

Stanley was in o souse over-awed 
by Livingstone. The meeting was 
the decisive religious experience nf 
his life; Gad had n purpose for 
him. ton. His own explorations 
opened up vast new areas of Africu 
for ” commerce and Chrisiianity ”. 
Hu, tike Livingstone and Moffat, 
Thought Africa wns in a “ deplorable 
.state " and needed the Christian 
religion. “ He was ”, says Mr Mur- 
ray- Brown, 11 a missionary like 
Livings to ne.” And if one accepts 
rliul Livingstone in his later yeurs 
whs still a missionary, then titc 
comparison is justified. On Muy 1, 
1873, Livingstone died and his body 
was curried 900 miles to Bagamoyo 
opposite the island of Zonzibnr. He 
often thought that his life had berm 
lived in vain, but a month after his 
dentil die slave market ii: Zanzibar 
was closed, and a cathedral was 
built on its site. 

The missionary drive from the 
north wus French and Catholic, mid 
its heart was tlie aristocratic and 
theatrical but nevertheless humble 
Charles Martial AMcmand-Lnvigerie, 
Archbishop of Algiers. Livingstone 
had just died but Stanley had taken 
ius place. Hie whole continent of 
Africa was opening. Lavigerie’s 
White Fathers went south into the 
Sahara, where they were killed. 
Others then went round the east 
const to UgHnda and the Great 
Lakes. The Archbishop believed 
fervently in Hie vole of the Catholic 
Church in Africa ; but he believed 
equally in Hie role of Prance. He 
was convinced that only force could 
crush the slave trade. 

In 1881 Hie French marched into 
Tunis, and Landgerie moved there. 
Tn 1882 lie became a cardinal, and 
ui 1884 Archbishop of Ctu the go and 
Primate of Africa. He lived for ** the 
Hqal victory of Christendom in 
Bavbary ”, but it had to be a victory 
achieved by Hie might of France. 
Me too died • feeling (hat he had 
Achieved little, but not before there 
occurred an event which was to 
change Hie situation in Northern 
Africa in a way tlmt lie could never 
do. In 1885 the Maltdi conquered 
Khartoum, and his mon bcdicadcd 


its commander. General n . 

& iS 10 "’ “ , " 1 


brought ^ 

So enters the last of ihM* 
tndimu-y characters a m*« enri 
believed that God llVed iS ^ 

Szrx sLpXU lifts 

l *. ha too had 
whose aim uJ . 


;CTI0N 
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Waving at the past 


In alien waters 


an explore, , wimse aim 
extend Egypt southward to ihecJ‘ 

Lakes, though he finally akanfel 
Ills pluu to include Uganda l£L‘ 

1877 to 1881. he 

(jcitcrai of the Sudan, and* fcoories 


^Douglas Sealy _ _ 

ptuicr KIELV : 

Covin the House 

Ipp. Gollancz- »-9 5 - 


1880 Tie v wT'r 3, ar J,siiv of a man whose 

of the Sudan, ' 3* crowd in on hint. some 
scourge of the slave tratfi ^ *rty, some melancholy, but all 
ret u rued to England, during rf . a attention, so that their 

limn ilia M-jkrl! „ „ J U. P ,1 * — 


time the Mahcli and his deiriS 


Though 
defeat nn 

exti Hordiimrily di'latory'about 
tng to his aid, and were still m 
duys away when the Mahdj cm 
quot ed a relatively helolaa tin 
and killed 10,000 of l?i t 
fenders. That was tho end d 
Egypt’s imperial ambitions. Ur 
Murray-Brown says that Gordon', 
death was an inspiration to a \Mt 
new generation of intsslanarkt, but 
he gives no evidence of thif. Bt 
also presents a much more 
account nf Gordon’s life 


the stories of a man 


lutes in n nun's liubii: higoirv can ;rr . *■ _ . ■ - ■ .. 

someiiines be dissolved by humour; n 

tor some men women are the most By Victoria GlendinninP 
lerrifying as well as the most de- " v«wiuiniiiiig 

sirable of beings; the world of the 
imagination can cruivd out the 
world of everyday; such are the 
ostensible subjects of the stories, 
hut it is the transitoriness of life, 
of habits, of traditions, of places and 
of people, that informs these stories 
nnd makes the humour turn into 
sadness. 

In the final story a group of 
middle-aged people are having a 
drinking pHriy in the guard's van 
of Lhe Lain and are calling each 
other by the nicknames they once 


FRANK TUOHY l 

— 

Live Bait 


181pp. Macmilhm. £4.95. 





” Cultural differences. One doesn’t 
always interpret the signals 
correctly”, says the discomfited 
British guest 'at a party in the 

^ r follow ''an ’order dictated T. Hro ca T B eacn ^ry “ Evening in Connecticut ” ; 

»— SWff-iSsS 

-aordumnly dtlatoru ah«.» where “Edwardian w e cuttne links that bind us or in incomprehension or just um- 

"fhSjTunlH ^1939 ”7 and life the y f"? ai } d ,f na l? **? own barrassment. Mr Tuohy sometimes 

MJwlv - rules of loSc only accord. People live on in our menu as ks embarrassment 

■jnd slowly , ruies or logic umy ory as they once were. We forget Wfliaht thnn ir waI 


manifests himself in a w.iv tli.it 
most be new to ghost litcrniuic : 

In the downstairs l.iv.itnrv the 
smell of cignrettes was over- 
powering. The seat was up. thu 
watcr in lhe bowl hrigliL online, 
with bubbles still brudking M the 
edge and a cigarette end lurity 
unfurling at the centre. 

This story also contains y hufi y pun, 
also originul, at lenst in m«-.' 1 he 
gardening lady is aspiring to the 
horticultural achicvemcn.s of 
V. Sackvillc-West ai Sift-si ngliurst : 
"‘Vita, Vila', she murmured to 
herself. * I honour vou in my 


ijy such' memories and the 
-r« drift along, remembered ex- 
VM people conniving 

tathelr Invented counterparts to 
rate a fiction which makes the 
say, not “ Life could never 
™ been like that”, but “That 
ijint how life would be rente m* 
•kfed” ; and If the emphasis is on 

, , n ta ia^nnee and neighbour lincss, it Is 

g^ven . by others, aunty Hefause memory is up to its 


beott given by , 

Lytton Stiacbey ; but [ would a* 
hold that against hint — Stnduj 
enjoyed denigration, 

So ends the tale of six tw» 
ordinary characters, five right 
mattes and one modest Gcnui 
pastor, with their common belief 
in divine purpose, and their cot 
mon love of Africa. Whether Ur 
Murray-Brown has been stKCtafo] 
in integrating tho book, 1 m W 
sure. But I do not doubt thttketo 
succeeded in bringing together w 
extraordinary stories o! six rxtu 
ordinary lives, 


conditions, agricultural 
omic development, and the ww 
role of Zanzibar in East Amt*. 


Building God’s highway 


By Elspetli Huxley 


OLIVER RAN S FORD : 

David Livingstone 
Hie Dork Interior 
342pp. John Murray. £8.50. 


Like many biographers before 
him— a great many, liis bibliog- 
raphy lists eighty- three titles — 
Oliver Hansford is intrigued and 
baffled by the contradictory ele- 
ments in Livingstone’s character. 
At times die great missionary- 
explorer seems to be not one man, 
but two or -tfaree inside one skin. 
Towards hid colleagues he could bo 
bitter, acrimonious and iuifairji Up 
could also be patient,. -gentle and 
forbearing. Sometimes aloof and 
withdrawn, at other times he was 
jolly and good company, romping 
with ,his children, enjoying tea 
with ;Lady Palmerston and • racep. . 
Hons 1 ftt Apsley" House. 1 ‘i We old 
bodies ought- to be :mbi t e Sober, and 
not play so much ”, he rontarked to 
his wife, who replied*. “Oh no, you 
mu9t -always be ai playful as you. 
hove always been”- Yet his compan- 
ion- Dr Kirk, appalled by his refu- 
sal to face an -unpalatable fact, 
could “ come do no other conclu- 
sion than ; that Dr Livingstone is 
but bf his. mind 

,-AJJ . tills leads Dr Hansford to 
conclude, uuu; LlVingstone . sufferod 
front a .mental cpmUtion : known as 
cycloritymla, .«■ manic depressive 
disorder which la often' ^hereditary. 
Once, tiih is conceded, “ the para- 
doxes" iu. his career Ml' into place 
like the pieces hi a jigsaw puxzle ». 
CertainW tills, foaoiy ;cAn expliln 
smne of the Doctor’s aberrations 
which ». dustressed his companions 

v|'-j3» jMMMt certain' 

h»s a colleagues^- ana bin impulsive 
de^ioiw such.as to sail (he little 
rSS ac f?^ 8 the. In4lnrL 

Opea|t *s.t,u% 4 i(p trained ctew,.ilittla 


fuol and primitive navigational 
adds:— -mid bring it off trium- 
phantiy. 

In the crudest of lay terms, cyc- 
lothymia menus having ups and 
downs, a condition Few of us 
escape. Some have higher ups and 
lower downs than other?, and those 
who .tee the most .creative and 
sensitive fluctuate most widely be- 
tween elation and despair. In other 
words we are all, to some degree, 
inclined towards cyclothymia, and 
the closer we are to genius, the 
more cyclothymic. The question is, 
when does an individual go . over 
the edge ? And did this happen to 
Dqvid Livingstone ? 

Mental - states cannot be mea> 
.sured anil- defined like physical 
ones; Livingstone undoubtedly dis- 
played- many of the symptoms Dr 
Ransford lists as manic depressive. 
Yet, at the end, doubts remain. 
Ups and downs Livingstone had — 
more downs than ups. His high 
hopes of carrying the word of God 
,to, whole 1 populations waiting to wel- 
come It; Ills belief that his explor- 
ations wet;e. opening “ God’s high- 
way’ to. the interior; his convic- 
tion, that he .was about to lay bare 
,the pattern pf the central African 
.watershed and discover the sources 
of tilte Nile: all thesq hopes were 
shattered. The ultimate irony tvns 
HtaL. his own explorations, con- 
ducted ?r such fearful cost In 
Qfder to opeii tlie country to Chris- 
tianity, opened it instead to Arab 
slaver?,- “ It was with bitter sorrow 
that wd , saw the good we would 
have done turned to evil.” Added 
to. that, his wife died on the Zam- 
besi, and he Was 1 constantly assailed 
.wet, dysentery, ulcers and 
bleeding pllds. No wonder he had 
i , «• i P!‘ ess lpii • the wonder Is 
that Ills spirit? wefe evpr able to 
rise, at alf. ■ _" r - ' _ 

. And then the, re ; i? the . last 
journey, jtvhen • fpr six years he 
struggled -on .alone, sick, without 
medicines ot resources, in the 
xipish -fldbndering .about, in sodden' 
awaiups,. ty'ohnd , Lake Bcngweulu. 


The quality that sliltlfti ,4*^ 
others through hi? JP^Lj Lit 
fortitude. Could a m»n- By Adolf Wood 
from u .serious meow nbora^»* 

endured to the end witho^ jjjg 

ing, without . 80 lf.pity,. 4whJ , W lfl® AUcniNCLOSB : 
doubts that God might , 

sakon him ? “ Nothing earjMj k T "^Utry Cousin 


make me _ give up. 


despair.” Only .iron 
have driven on Hi; 

racked body and held toB* 1 , ^ 
fatv devoted ■ attendants - * 
cannpt suppose an iron 
one of the qualities ~ 


iron VfrfcJrl?™ 
of a P&Wi 


unpublished materWi Ws 
have been deep tuid 
lived some forty years - 

irarsSi 

mind. He ha s low B ™ a 

as his subtitle su8*. aS ] 
darker, mon -djSgw 

of Li vingstone s c to Wto ^ m 

perhaps on the happitf jjg^ jj, 
the Doctor's constani t del M ^ 
natural world about 1 a uff( 

skill as an ? Iw f! ver d ,sentei'y . * 
Ing from fever, , *w jjaJ(4W 

i h si h 

Jr«.srfeS a " d ° b ffi 

as thnt of any jftii# 

nrislns to hear so ® . n 

Se a musician^-,” 


Since titc revolution in 19H ZuA 
bar and nenrby Fomba hit* ho 
closed to most outsiders; Emuml 
Bradley Martin is rite, first vriw 
to be given authority to nut ■ 
study- of them. To write Zorato; 
Tradition and Re volution t (1«P) 
Humish Hamilton. £5,95) io lw 
on tlie island for sotrto «wn»»i * 


tids, but because, as the author, 
:a so gently, reminds us, “ there 
.-j burned -out buildings in the 
uia streets— and barricades and 
'feknolnt! at the ends of the 
!iw . 

Ur Klely's head is well stocked 
ilA tongs and poems and stories 
ti nnrersarions and people, nnd 
k' hardly ever starts a hare thnt 
liioes not follow, but nor for long, 
hr every page has several hares, 
d though one suspects he could 
ti on for b whole book, mingling 
Im and fancy down die boreens 
& memory as Jack Vests did in 
ftp, a book which tells us little 
ftiat Sligo but plenty about the 
toauoti of the author's brain, Mr 
Ktly does have his ton stories to 
jil mA his leisurely explorations 
tot their goals, The little boy 
<<»d the broken watch knows tjiat 
^ wi|l . never be the same again; 
mudidturtA more attention to his 


ory as they 

they ore living differently now. 
Other times, other places, we even 
forget that they are dead.” Mr Kicly 
knows what he is up to: he is not 
sinking beneath the waves of nos- 
talgia as one might be Inclined to 
think, but quizzically riffling 
through forgotten papers in a 
drawer, and, who knows, putting oil 
a little bit of an act for ait audience 
who expect the Irish to be a bit 
romantic and more than a bit gone 
in the head ; conveniently forgetting 
that the Irish can be as cruel and 


breeches and in mv observances. 

Several of the stories contrast the 
mentalities of East anc*< West — an 
Englishman in Jitpitn, u Japanese 
girl in England. Mr Tuohy is very 
fair; n story which underlines the 
deviousness of tho Japanese conies 
next to one which snows up the 
me in- asks embarrassment to carry more coarseness of the Westerner. The 
forget weight than it well can; It isn’t Japanese, for exam pit, fuel “a sort 
often interesting enough to write a iif faintness 1 ' when ftccd with “the 
story abour. But in the long title 
story, the acute misery, acute 
unhappiness, and acute untbarrass- 
ment of a boy from a “genteel" 
home who conios in contact with 
tlie landed rich arc painfully 
believable. 


_ The “cultural differences ” in the 
title story are a matter, so to speak, 
of domestic policy. In most oi the 
others the cultures are more 
obviously opposed. In “The Pot- 


cheery presence of tho foreigner, 
the oddity of his protrusive face, 
the clumsiness of his hairy body ”. 

In "The Candidate”, set in 
Poland, a visiting English lecturer 
is appalled by the systematic cor- 
ruption which ensures thnt candi- 
dates approved by the party gain 
university entrance at .the expense 
of better-qualified but unacceptable 
ones. Even here the balance mu si 
lie kept: “At times Brady was 


latch of Esmeralda ”, opc of the • inclined to believe these private 
best, a black girl continues to relationships to be more .subtle and 
Bhower her idle Spanish boyfriend 
Mr Kieiy “in Atlanta, with clothes and jewelry even after 


calculating and commercially- 

minded as any nation, and quicker umw, «macK Sin con mines to (.'""““"rtSn Vha rMr^T.ta^mVa rnn- 
to despoil their heritage than most, shower her idle Spanish boyfriend LaTt s fh« neinfe worked by in t "c 
r A to Mi. v'iai.r A.innin with clothes and jewelry even after !r. ttCls .. tll ®. ,: . P eo P‘ e wo .r . u ” ,n ri,c 

he has humiliated her by getting 
engaged to someone else : Western- 
ized and liberated as she is, she 
retains an ancient instinct which 
compels her to perForm “ potlatch ” 

— defined as “ the ceremonial de- 
struction of wealth in order to 
dominate and impress the 
neighbours ”. (This didactic note is 
characteristic : Mr Tuohy also 

quotes frequently- from other 
authors, especially Yeats.) 


itaion; a cow in tho houso Is no 
to i WQtiacr than a box nf cltoco- 


Here is 
Georgia : 

Gene asked me who the blonde on 
the grass was and I said I didn't 
know. 

But you waved at her. 

Wouldn't you wave at any girl 
in a bikini ? 

A girl, Dolores said. 

I waved at the past. 

You sure did. Gene said. She's 
90. You crazy Irish, 

We’re a friendly people, I said. 

We walked away from the aged 
blonde towards the carpark at the 
back of the apartments. 

Mr Kiely’s hook is a wave at the 
past, but I doubt if it is goodbye. 
Mr Kieiy is at heart a storyteller 
at the chimney corner, cleaning (lie 
rust off Hie links that bind us to 
what hus gone. 


In “A Ghost Garden” the cul- 
tural differences become literally 


West." This is probably a true 
statement, as most of Mr Tunhy'u 
generalizations probably are. <For 
example : " One should be careful 
before embarking upon good 
actions. Egoism is better : at least 
you do no damage.” But the very 
moderation of such statements is 
not calculated to add to the drama- 
tic effect. Tile central characters 
in these documents of foreign 
affairs end up ashamed, or dis- 
appointed, or puzzled — nothing 
more serious. Setting, in nearly 
every esse, is more vivid than 


immaterial, in the sense that the emotion. Mr Tuohy's style is sharp ; 
lady of the house is in love with the it would bo exciting to see it do 
ghost -of her dead garden or, . who. more damage. 

Nursery notions 


At the shrine of art 


She sees herself as one of “ thosa 
governesses, those dependent rela- 
tives of Victorian fiction ” ; nnd at 
a performance of Strauss’s Salome, 
ecstatically identifies with the 
heroine. But romance is soon to 
be tarnished by reality. 


By Susannah Clapp 

MARGARITA KARAPANOU : 
Kassandra and the Wolf 
115pp. HarCourt Brace Jdvanovich. 
£4.50. . 


Weideufeld and Nicolson, 


“ Peter serves. Roast beef and 
..... , • , carrots sautd. For me it’s spinadi, 

Amy falls in love, or imagines t o no poopoo.” Katsandra and the 

site does, with Cousin Dolly’s mar- y/df is full of references to die 

ried nephew, Herman Fidler : they grand — t0 butlers, ambassadors, 

have an affair, and elope to Green- chandeliers and multi-choice break- 

wich Village, he quitting a dull job f as t 9 - it is also full of notions about 

in stock? and bonds and a bossy poopoo and pipi end panties. The 

of B (uytw^Wt New' J “ luri °- *\ U05 .«- wife for a career as an artist, she narrator is a small giri, old enough 

£ j u . J Programme is m gjvimz up the job of “upper ser- to s rammer bqr not old enough for 

Dr Ranrfmd h«» ft** «* . Am, school: lt« tom; I. . 


SjHpieJs 1936, the setting Man- 
u J ,0 ?8 Island.. Roose- 


□ mount of detail and the same 
lack of circumstantial proof-: there 
is no immediate way of dis- 
tinguishing fact from fantasy— only 
contradiction by uubsequent stories. 
The supposedly s-hrivelled 
Zakodlls later reappears, .as does 
a lachrymose uncle last seen with 
a stone round his neck at the 
bottom of the see ; Peter's 'most ox- 
tensive fumblings result neither in 
trauma nor in discovery — though 
they do fuel some sexy thoughts Jn 
the sandpit. 

Of course, some fantasies are 
more interesting than othei'9, and 
dud dreams stand out. Knssandra’s 
more sweaty imaginings, involving 
bananas and beddings and father- 
figures racing along the sca-shore, 
Hro not pnr-tlculaiTy illuminating. 
But the moments at which tlie 


, i jui rflSWKB* toiAuchinMn.. ITU - 1 **®“i'*- vant " at t-uusm yuuyo. SCUOOi: Jier nonio **, If, J niw , 1-alie*. Itaftif l ntft ovritmmont 

I material. .|m JSEi uP su bjects to ironic quickly discovers that Herman fs i tt h. household to' wmoli generals J?S£ J “SLSS, fSu* 

deep and jji Satt?ai n 5 s new . n °vel are, as J Dt in love with her, nor she with come and from which relatives irre- ^ “JS* wH^mKL 11 


«k» 


and wlien she learns from 
Coates, the Chadbounies 1 

cnmtna eL m ramlly lawyer, that Dolly has writ- 

caming from inheritance, ,en a codicil to her will which dis- 


from inheritance, ten a cc 

of thi* 1 0 § tqck Exchange. To inherits Herman, because of his de 
ncii T, 1 ql '.course, the name fection, she is happy to take the 
*! “nathema. It is even hlamc. 


member of this 
hii-K n S_ 0 ^ . t * ie social occasions 


blame, and returns to Dolly. 


gui airly vanish; her appetites are 
extravagant and their expression 
definite. 

This is Margarita Karapaiiou's 
first novel and it Is admirably ambi- 
tious both il» matter and ^manner. 
Short unlinked episodes, Beaded 

■ i- - -LHjOa ivfltMOP 


perfected a style' which does not 
sound weeny and does not sound 
arch, but which manages, by its 
jumbling together of tlie trivial 
and Hie enormous, and by a 
staccato manner at delivery which 
makes most Observations into 


Mich 


, - u , ulJlulo With Dolly’s death after a sh' ofc ®i Chapters Fn aJihJId’s primer— actions, to soubd out of tiine with 

the book abounds, that t ? e 5 l?. ry *._P S “The Lessen", “The Plasticine j adult fife without sounding like a 


name wVs”" chaneeH from rhe Victorian t variety. Amy, to picnic”— mix probability and ^raslation. 

At Calm is restored tyhen “JiL-jf ° %<^£S!St an »! posslbUity,. sayegery and^sweetiiess accommodates 


! " *® » caiorcu wiicii 

<«lt en i™ h d ’ '■ ‘^rSn 


man's threatened disinheritance, 
rears up the. codicil. Jamey, who 


up tne, coaicii. Jamev, 
had already proposed . marrlt 
her while she was with 


IF Is a style which 
botii realism and 

. . — which enables Kos- 

short, determined sentences Kassan- sandra & chronicle striking states 


jau/uitj. •* , - 

unpredictable proportions. in excess, and 


hSb? dra explains that the local ttiaugh 
Herman, terfl0U8e ia 0 ne of her favourite 


nowwins her heart; he also learns SK-u aces, ti^t she bites” gov- 

free — Her guilty secret, as does one of “JJSBSjf bring read The Turn 

iatav ep . . his partners, who uses it for black- . § crew at bedtime, Bur 

k w6rW °^ c : 2S the information is. 



Se de?eatof*^ Tomance she once 
who could wnt| cy clotbffi , 81^ hoLutrV 1 " 0 ' A. 1 to ° craved in her book-fed imaginings. 

L®?VJ n S&i «i»r lost contro .^Alant; reflects l |S« h SSlSft Mr Aucltincloss handies the le^l friend, sue iockb n 

“did not lS!S M as well as the non-legal Wises ,anfl an d forgete him: Nadme Gordimer’s.Tfta Lying Days, 

^ Pl.ayed with Hfe 7 ” turns wi* ^ they Hqally fotmd ^koulls. ^He was her first novel, published ;J* .1953, 


but he had not lost * 

mind. 


of , emotion and moral dlsintegiv- 
tiod in tile shape of tho grown-up 
figures who flit In and out. Of the 
scenes. In cataloguing the. despairs 
of dypso maniac aunts, masturbating 

f overnesses and MPs’ mistresses, 
er coolness inevitably has oil 
. . . . , . occasion some tinge of tlie cute, 

introduced to a ciutcw hut tilte never appears merely aS 
-.upping, jasmine-scented an emblem of childhood, nor as n 
iransvestltee j left no play, noth a p U <tlcularly horrid little girl. 

friend, she locks him in a cupboard — : — : * 

" Three days later, - - 


But 
more 

slippery. Left In 

Peter the, busier, Kea- 


lurns HUH «« W.-, ---- --- iney nqaiiy ner riTbC novel, pirousnea . Jn . 

subtly, and with fairness, the njqm- w earing his hood, but he d got an< j Occasion for Loving , published 

_ , nr ninf nn frhat taint even I VIra an nl lift." 1 


^ • ■ ■ ■ ■ * subtly, and with fairness, me w-- yju wearing his hood, hut tje-d 

OI cousin.” of the crisy and corruption jhat taint^ep he very ImaU, Kke an olive. 

B-ffMvokfi? 8 ' a. paid: companion so fflgh-princlpled A .WI{W*y5ffJ5t KasSandra and 'the Wolf is best 



BO 

But 

pervades the book, 
as caricature, is < 
the least. One more-c 


ten year* later, have just 1 beott. re 
toiled (367pp and 288pp. Cape. 
\fi h). Of the latter the TLS 
*Tbe prevailing feel- 
gratitudft;for . a .novel 
relationship between a 


me u_ s consequence. 1 « Minus which aooui me icmuunamii : a 

tltrpp&ed”, Suffice;: My God eWimmsson,^ fahWsies jiersuasivq. bjack and a, white woman 

^ endftu,? woman’s lmagi- one. at a. tense moment, its ,uk Tha ordinafily jidd tind. the extra- which, to sd serious., so- synipathettc 


^dowrffiT. woman's tmagt- one. ai a sense . xha ordinarily odd and, me extra- which, is so serious..* 

with-'^he a Jacobean tragedy by Webster , or _ ive With ’ thfr -same- and'rjm* 1m«nuRlpMl' 

i ': t)f 'f 'Gaugiim.Yi. Totorneur J” 


MODERN 


CLASSICS 

A new series of wptinis 
of definitive works 

The Merchant 
Schooners 
Basil Greenhill 

2 I'ois. £6.1)0 

The Art of Navigation 
In England in 
Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Times 

David Waters 

3 vote. £ 9.00 

The Rise of the 
English shipping 
industry in the 1 7th 
and 18th centuries 
Ralph Davis 
1 vol. £3.50 

Published bp 

THE 

NATIONAL 

MARITIME 

MUSEUM 

GREENWICH, 
LONDON, SE10 9NF 


Important Monuments of 
Architecture In the German 
Democratic Republic 

Naumburg 
Dom und 
Altstadt 

by Ernst Schubert 

and Frllz Hego 

244 pp„ 10 multi-coloured 
end 180 untcolourod pictures, 
cloth, about 62,— M 
Orderdata: ' 

899733 8/8chubort, Naumburg 

Besides Its world-famous 
cathedral, NAUMBURG has 
a historical city shaped by 
the centuries, with many \ 
other monuments of . 
architecture and art. Thus, 
Dr. Ernsi Schubert deals . 
with the cathedral and the 
city in his new book. The 
text offers a digest of the 
hfstpry of the town from 
102p to 1816 aa well as a 
short monographic 
description of the various 
monuments. The 
Illustrations based oh 
photos made by Fritz Hege 
give a descriptive picture of 
the, beautiful 950-year-old 
town at the river Saale, of 
Its buildings and art ‘ 
treasures. - 
Orders' should be sent to . 
out Publishing House. 

linioii Verlag (vob) 
BERLIN -GDR 
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Selling battleships 


By Jonathan Steinberg 


IVII.IHiLM DKIST : 

Flotlcniiolilik imd Flollctipropn 
gandii 

Da?. Naclii'idLtciiburcau des Kciclis- 
niiiriiiL'Uinis 1897-1914 
.H-tpli. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Ansralr. DM48. 


Historians of Wilhelmine Gor- 
U 1 IHI.V have begun to agree with each 
ii ill or in a way which would have 
been unthinkable fifteen years ago. 
Ttvn large assumptions apparently 
mi lie n if of us who work on Jatc 
iiiiififL-iirli-renrury German profo- 
Inuis; first, that as n political strut:- 
Mire Bismarck's Reich did not 
iriirk * and, second, that as a re- 
sLift of the increasingly evident 
failure of the poll deal machinery to 
fu mi el dio forces thrown up by 
ru pill economic growth into con- 
ve utioiui I political channels, politics 
uii'ik to die streets. For conveni- 
ence, we have conic to use two 
terms to sum up tire two assump- 
tions: the Dauerkrise (die per mil- 
lion t crisis) and Massennuuiipula- 
lion f manipulation of the musses). 
Much controversy surrounds both 
loi ms, but at least wc agree roughly 
what it is that we are arguing about. 
Among historians, that comes a 1 ? 
close to a general consensus of 
opinion as is possible and probably 
means that we shall all be found 
hopelessly wrong by the next wave 
uf new thinking. 


liniiic-nt inio voting and paying for 
dint fleet. In the process, he 
reached nut in an attempt to 
organize whai liis clever second-in- 
command on the media front culled 
einc Deivegung (a movement). In 
. .June 1897, two days after Tirpitz 
received liis seals of office from 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, lie set up an 
" Office for news media and par- 
liamentary affairs the NachrictUcn- 
bureau. This office, its chiefs, 
its successes and failures make up 
the central theme of Dr Deist's 
niunogruplt. He has used the huge 
archive of the Imperial German 
Navy which is now housed in Frei- 
burg to good effect and writes a 
lean, jargon-free prase. He lias a 
shrewd eye for the tell-tale .small 
item nn cl in .ikes only those claims 
which liis evidence will carry. 

Tiie sin art young officers wlio 
begun in market the idea of a great 
fleet in 1897 certainly succeeded in 
their sales campaign. Within two 
yours, tivn major pieces of naval 
legislation passed the Reichstag and 
the great flotilla. mosL of which now 
ni sis at Sou pa Flow, began to grow. 
Vet, it is no l clear that they suc- 
ceeded in convening the German 
masses to " naval ism ” as such. As 
Dr Deist notes in an interesting 
aside, they were caught in a typical 
Wiliieliniue dilemma. On the one 
hund. they were German officers 
with a code of honour and a deep 
respect for ge, liegene Ntichrichten, 


race. This iiarmivucs-i stand.-, out 
starkly in his treatment of the 
whole “we ivuni eight crisis” or on 
the German side, the No virile of 
1908. 

In thirty-seven pages of detailed 
analysis, he mentions neither the 
international, diplomatic elements in 
Tirpitz'* acceleration of the animal 
rate of capital ship construction 
from three to four, nor the equally 
significant role of the economic 
depression of 1907. Dr Deist puts 
into a single footnote the “ accelera- 
tion panic *’ of 1908-09, when the 
Admiralty became convinced that 
the Germans were building in 
secret and Tirpitz found himself 
at the centre of the worst atonn of 
publicity in his Jong career. 


roughly “ solid news that is, they 
drew die 


Wilhelm Deist, senior research 
u Mice i in .die Military Historical 
Institute of Freiburg tn Breisgaii, 
adds a great deal of detailed infor- 
mation to the debate about the 
second of the two themes, He starts 
off by accepting, perhaps, a bit too 
mi critic ally, the contemporary 
agreement on the Dauerkrise ana . 
then proceeds to, show how one 
agency at the Imperial executive, 
the Reictomamtectint (Imperial 
•v ..*• , Naval Office) under Admiral Tirpitz, 
began to bypass the' Blsmnrckian 
constitutional arrangements in Hit- 
first full-scale onslaught on public 
opinion ever carried out under the 
Kulsers. Tirpitz wonted to build a 
fleet to challenge the British mono- 
poly of sea power. To do so, he 
needed to coerce an unwilling par- 


ic line lit real mass manipula- 
tion : on the other hand, they mani- 
pulated so well that they called into 
being muss organizations whose 
plebiscitary, plebeian and demo- 
crat ic tendencies threatened to 
undermine die hybrid, quasi-feu dai, 
rickety, imperial monarchy which 
they hoped to prop up. Hence, Dr 
Deist devutes a very large portion 
of his book to the relations between 
the Re i clu mar in cam Nachrichten- 

bureau and the Flottenverein , die 
unruly, demagogic mass movement, 
which die great arms manufacturers 
founded at the navy's behest but 
which by 1905 had tie come a jug- 
gernaut with momentum of its own. 

Somediues. Dr Deist writes as If 
the Ini perl a I Navy's enemy was die 
iloUeitvcieiit, rather than the Royal 
Navy. Whore that happens, he nar- 
rows rite Issues to purely domestic 
German considerations and docs less 
than justice to Tirpitz, die navy 
and the complexities ot die arms 


His tieatmcnt of domestic matters 
is. on the other hand, subde and 
often original- I particularly liked 
the way he developed die conflict 
between the new naval leadership 
who wanted to see “ left-liberal “ 
mass support for a progressive re- 
gime as the accompaniment to their 
mwal propaganda, and chose who 
wanted a reactionary strategy, 
Sununlungspolitik, nn alliance of 
the “haves” of late nineteenth* 
centnry society against the “have- 
nots”, especially the growing num- 
ber of organized Social Democrats. 
Dr Deist draws an interesting pic- 
ture of the way big business and 
rabid nationalism combined in the 
Flottenverein to make it harder for 
the navy to carry its programme. 
The strident pan-Germanic tones of 
the Flatietivcrein offended the South 
Germans and the Catholic Centre 
Party, both of which had an im- 
portant part to play in the parlia- 
mentary success of naval legislation. 
Ultimately Tirpitz and his Nuchr 
richienhuiaau failed. By 1908-09, Tir- 
pitz and liis assistants were caught 
in the grip of forces which they 
could not control: an expensive in- 
ternational arms race which they 
could neither win nor afford to lose 
and a . seizing up of the domestic 
political machinery in a massive 
financial crisis. The Nachrichten - 
bureau, after its heady successes in 
1898 and 1900, declined In import- 
ance 1 mid independence as Hie 
administrative symbol of the decline 
of the validity of Tir pity's entire 
strategic conception. Dr Deist’s 
firm and sensible monograph fits a 
missing piece in the lurgur puzzle 
into its proper place. 


The female front 




By Jill Stephenson 


LEILA J. RUM t 
Mobilizing Women for War 
German and American Propaganda - 


243^1. Frbiceton University Press. 


£8 


Here is a teaser: wfro said that 
11 Women are first, .last and always- 
mothers, and will so continue* 1 ? A 
minister of tiro G hr isti an religion ? 
Some Nazi bigwig ?. Or a benighted' 

; jnplc chauvinist, pig from' almost 
any wlrer£. 7 ■ ' The Xanswec IS, none 
of. L-heETii It - viraS. : die' . American 
feminist Charlopto Perkins Gjlman. 
The views of even relatively 
' " liberated " women — to say 

nothing of those much less ‘enlight- 
ened-in the United States in the 
1920s coincided to a .. remarkable 
degree with ‘those 1 6f > Germany's, 
Nazi rulers. 1 'Leila , Rupp • feels : vis* 

. Ible discomfort at propagating this 
. -discovery, but, like, it at;, not, appo- 
site comparisons' keep raising tlieir 
■ugly.. heads. The “ public, or .popular 
images of wqraerl ■. in , prewar I and . 


with liow this "ideal" imago was rial becomes repetitious.. The way 
udapted to the demands of the war in which the American Government 
economy, and she shows convlnc- preached equal pay but prac- 
Ingly tlmt In the United States, tlsed discrimination is repeatedly 
whero civilian conscription was referred to but not darified. It is 
never introduced, the female public not helpful to have the moss ol 
response to official appeals to German housewives dubbed " Nazi 
leave the kitchen sink for the fac- ..women 1 *. Comparative graphs and 
lory bench was overwhelmingly tables would have been of far 
greater than in “ totalitarian ” Nazi greater use had they befin sot out 
Gcrmauy, where a compulsory sys- on adjacent pages. There is a very 
tem of labour conscription existed slapdash and misleading reference 
on pajer even before 1939. In this to there being "few goods to buy 
context,. ; Madison Avenue was in Germany os the war went on” 
obviously much move ■ skilled in which at the very least suggests 
propaganda techniques than . that underuse of sources cited In the 
legendary expert j Dr Goebbels. Pro- bibliography. These shortcomings, 

faconr Uii.m In nai.U— a rMWPVPl' SAPIftd tn Kp Ipcfl t-Tlfi l-aBKlfl- 


expert, L»r uueuueiH. rro- auuiuuiimip-i, 

fessor Rupp fa. perhaps too however, seems to be less the result 
embroiled ln;, “ public Images” of of Leila Rupp’s ignorance— for she 
..•sex roles- 1 , to draw all- the cohclu- »s clearly well informed and 
sioiis- whicli . her in'berestuig mate- obviously has. an incisive intellect — 
r i a-1 ' provides. She mentions that fh*n of her 1 attachment to hei 
“ the tone of milch of the Ameri- chosen framework of the “ public 

mi. mnliili.nbU.. i'mnop ” nf unman a f 


me rnnen- ........ w, poutn. 

can . mobilization propaganda image of women, a framework 
directed at women was much less which ultimately looks suspiciously 

.1 J . M .. ... ■ DU- ■ _T 


uireureu kl women was niucu less [T, 11 auajjiuiuusiy 

serious. than, the German ”, but she .“ft® a straitjacket. She has. to slnv 
■;.riiiglu 'hdvq a brie . on fa state what 'PlJW exptenwons herejphdi.ecurrar 
her., periodical . arid . . pamphlet information there because she 
., source,).. indicate : that the' Germans tnu | t repeatedly^ rotuvri tri her 
. had: no. conception, of the panache °*. 

. rind., immediacy, qf 'the., kind ;of woman,- as 

. an ruin 1 ■ i.l-o.l ' V..'. - a I 'SBW her 01 


if Hie “ideal type 
the 'American public 


of 


••'lqr» with. . thri idealfatfiloit 1 of . a 
' model 4 type wh6' in both cases is 
unequivocally ' ■ white; middle-claw, 
married and fecund,; “Just as Nazi 
' i duo logy . ; denounced ot i gndr'ed 
;non-' Ai'yhn *' women or opponents 
of the regime , in desri^iuing the 
■ideal woman, so the American 
image excluded non-white,, non- 
Amerlcunized, ' and- ' * poor or 
'ivorkiria-dass woman ”, she says. 
Before the days of television adver 

lir.ininnfD '.iVlAM 'knl-k 


case, is it not possible' that German iame conclusion that 

w/imeit had qheady berib Immur .vifffJlL Ji 1 8 : oI . accept 
nized ^gainst propaganda appeals ?9 es noimaily considered uade- 
thtough tlie satiirstlou techniques of iJiS, , a_P erm ancnt basis”. 
>w»: urn am n^ii_ >, — which '.will come as little' surprise 


thtouglvtivMatiirSHOu techniques of ■ 
the ycdl s 1033-39 ? As -IleWq l?upp 

nothts out, -ihowwrrirj r i^ Naj£ .. , - 

launched far lijss oC q ’ prdpaganda • J . D y.®^ stat ® ' this case 

offensive „to got . women into’ twr-. -wSiif i ippB !? t P a th °t 8 

.work , Ilian the Ameri cqus. No J nB ' ,7« 1 V reSearc iied 

doubt rlils was because of a." catch C8n trihuHon to tbe 

22” of the Cabmen Government's • H5 Co S.i r ° r ri home fronts ” in 
Owu making. Froth tbe‘ start, they - Statqa' and' Germany fa 

insisted t.liitt wpiVien were every- , n « m u ar j- E P oln ts by 


tiscmqnts, jthep, 'both -countries pfo- 
' paaatdtL' ,an‘ • Image .'^'oE.' .-wbrnen 
which— -with- fashions . .-tipdateu^- 


woul.d, ldo,k reuiftjrkpbly ’famllWi- .to 
the dedicated box- watcher of the 

1970s. . ; ' .- 

Lei In Rupp's main cbilcrirn' fa 

* ‘ • • " ■ ■ v- 



CLASSIFIED APVHHISfMBiw 


HOdTH VORKSHIRE COUNTY UBRMf 


LIAISON 

LIBRARIAN 


Library Services for the Housebound 


Applications are Invited from Charlered Librarians wiiK 
wide experience of public library work for a lemooraw 
part-time post (4 year contract Ini Hally, 15 hours waWi 
This is a new p09t and the successful candidate will fa 
asked lo assist voluntary agencies In plannlno extensions 
to the housebound services which they now operate and 
particularly to enlist the help of other volunlaiy fl rouoj 
In developing services In parts of the County where ifav 
ere needed. 


The post will b’e based at Northallerton, and will carry 
a casual car users allowance. 


Salary will be in accordance wllh the AP5 scale £ 1,935 
to £2,056.62 inclusive of supplement. 


Application forms are available from tKe Counly Librarian 
21 Grammar School Lane, Northallerton, North Yorkshire 
DL8 IDF. . Telephone Northallerton 6271 Telex 56257. 
Closing date December 1, 1978. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
CHINESE COLLECTIONS 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


... to assist in all aspects of these collections within 
(he Department of Oriental Antiquities, wllh speefa 
emphasis on Chinese ceramics and decorative ark 
Work Includes documentation of the collections ; dew- 
ing with public enquiries; bibliography; helping with 
the Departmental Library and photographic archives; 
and undertaking pre-exhibition research. Duties axlwd 


to assisting In preparing both general and Bpeolajb} 
9 , giving public lectures and preparing edu- 


publications, 
catlonal publications. 

Candidates must hove a good knowledge ot wlllan 
Chinese, and preferably an honours degr«» in Ifa 
language together wllh qualifications, experlenc# or 
Interest In the material culture ol China, . .- • 

Salary as RA Grade I (£4.666 to £6,910) or RA J 
(£3,300 to £4,880). Level of appointment and ■lafll'J, 
salary according to age, qualifications and experieqc*-., 
Non-contributory pension scheme. . . J 

For further details and an application Icrm (ft ' 
returned by December 12, 1978), write to Civil 8errt5*. 
Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hatnpsmw. 
RG21 1J6, or telephone Bnslngstoke (MS®) . 

(answering service operates outside offlc# now»t« 
Please quote ref. Q (57) 382. 


Company 

Librarian 




Easams require a librarian to take charg 
of and develop the well established 
technical and management library ser 
The library moke9 use of a computer 
cataloguing and circulation control b 
librarian will be involved in the 
development ol these systems The 
appointee will probably have a form 1 
library qualification or a number ot v 
practical experience In an a PP r0pr, .®\. r - 9 i . 
library. A technical qualification or " 
would be an advantage. For ,urlh f^, 77 
ring Mr. D. Plcken on Camberley 83 J,< 

Ext. 106 or write to him' at Easams 
Limited.Lyon Way. Frim|ay.Roaa, 
Camberley; Surrey ..quoting raters 88 . . 

TLSli r . 


EASAMS 

i'.l.r-Uus-a (»:»»• 


> i 


v 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



Iiibmrian 

Central London 


Central London £5,652 to £6,585 

The CNll Aviation Authority, a public body responsible for economic, iochnlral 
operational and safety aspects of British civil aviation is seeking a Librarian lo work in 
the Central Library, Aviation House, Klngsway, London. 1 

Assisted by a staff of 11, the Reader Services Librarian will provide lending, reference 
and Information services to the staff of the Authority. 

Applicants muBt havo had a number of years experience In supervisory positions ns 
qualified librarians. Knowledge of the aviation and electronics fields and technical 
report literature would be an advantage. 

The salary quoted Includes London Weighting. Conditions of service include a 
contributory pension Bcheme and over 4 weeks holiday, 

/ ■ “ ■* - v - .— y/-*- . -i k. For an applteatlo n form, please 

/ /X—f A Y A contact Miss M. Owens, Civ It 

/ /.•■ r m *— I — I m Aviation Authority Personnel, Room 

( « J f\ f \ 4M, Aviation House, 129 Klngsway, 

' ** "' ^ L— 1^ London WC2B 6NN. Tel; 01 -405 6922 

Ext. 351 or 413. 

Civil Aviation Authority *yTo. , ?K,Tw^ M,db “ r,torn * d 


WARWICKSHIRE 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

BEOWORTH LIBRARY 

Librarians' Scale £2,511- 
£3,834 + £312 salary 

supplement (Qualified Lib- 
rarians start at £2,967) 
Applications tor the above 
post are invited Irom quali- 
fied or Chartered Lib- 
rarians. Further details 
may be obtained from the 
Counly Librarian, County 
Library, The Bulls, Warwick 
CV34 4SS, on receipt of a 
stamped addressed enve- 
lope. 

Applications, togother with 
the names and addresses 
o! two referees, should 
reach the above address 
by 4th December, 1978. 



LOUDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 


Senior k 

Assistant 

Librarians 

£4,017-£4»431 

Chartered Librarians are tequircri fr.r ihe-e iiut-i eMin*’ 
posts in file I. ending and Junior Depai uncut*. Fur 
both pnsit ;m unsocial hours payment is made f Mf 
Sninrilay duties. 

Enfield is a progressive outer London Bornuuh mTer- 
mg plc,is-,inr living conditions close to lire ct-nrre nf 
Lull (inn uinl m npc-n Luuntryside, 

Informal inquiries to 01J66 2244, ext. 33. 1-or an 
appllpnlion form please send an s.e.e. to the Borough 
Librarian and Cultural Officer, Central Library, Cecil 
Road, Kn field EN2 6TW. Closing date. 1st December. 
1978. Please quote reference SAL/149. 


i ww Mirraoro UTAM6ot»ouen op, 

IPRochdale 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


hnpsrlal Chamlcsl Induitrlss UmlMd 
Agricultural Division 
BlMneham, Claws lend 

Intelligence 
ieition manager 

A vacancy exists for an Inlelllgencs Section Manager In 
the Research end Development Department of the 
Agricultural Division. This Is a key appointment end 
carries with it senior graded Job status and benefits. 

Tha preferred candidate will hive a good working 
knowledge on modem systems of information handling 
and be sensitive to tlie needs of technical and 
commercial users in a dynamic business situation. 

Ms/iho should havo a science degree or a considerable 
experience of scientific Information work. Commercial 
experience and qualifications in Informailon science 
would be considered advantageous. The candldata 
ehowld preferably be In ihe age range 30-40 years. 

Tha Job holder will bs expected to manege the 20 staff of 
the Intelligence Section. Their activities comprise a 
Library facility and reports file, and a spocIoHsed 
InteUlgonoa Service serving both technical and 
commercial Bides of tha Division's business. 

Tha Division Is currently spending Cl .3 million In tha 
construction of an Information Centre whloh will enable 
tha job holder lo expand the role of The Section In the 
Intelligence and Training activities of the Division. 

Tbi Company operates house purchase, profit sharing 
end contributory pension schemes and offers financial 
assistance towards removal expenses. 

Applications, giving age, qualifications end experience to: 

M.A.J.W.Pegg 
Personnel Department 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
Agricultural Division, P 0 Box 1 
Billlngham, Cleveland TS23 1LB 


: EDUCATION department 
libraries division 

ASSISTANT 
BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 

LIBRARY SERVICES 

^®H7818 Inclusive per annum ■ 
car user’* allowance 

In’ ft a new and challenging second-Her post, arts- 
busfael raor 9ani3ed senior structure in one of the 
'Counthi Tk m08t progressive library systems in the 


\na'oZ q . new mu challenging second-tier post, arts- 
wsteu raor 9ani3ed senior structure in one of the 
■countrtj tu rn08t Progressive library systems In the 
'with n£%:i B p0 ®l demands a well-qualified librarian 
fog ih5 0d 1I [?, an *fl a ment experience, committed lo mak- 
•nd • ! 0 lib r®ry services In Sutton mora efficient 
Acrdu ,, vanl 10 tf l a needs of the 1980s. 

and further' detail* obtainable from 
.^flh Librarian. Central Library, St Nicholas Way, 
Cffl' SMI 1EA. Tel: 01-601 6026. ' 
.•^dflte 9 Derismber,197p. 


j ... ;■ LONDON pQliOyGH OF' ; 


CITY OF ABERDEEN 

Aberdeen City Libraries 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Central Adult Lending Library 

Applications are invited from chartered librarians 
for Lhe above post. The salary scale is £3,420- 
E3,834 plus 12% shift allowance and earnings 
supplement of £312 per annum. 

Further details and application forms are avail- 


able from The City Librarian, Central Library, 
RoBerfiotmt VfadBot, Aberdech, ABff 1GU, to whom 
completed forms should be returned within 10 
days of the appearance of this advertisement. 

JOHN M. WILSON 

Town Clerk and Chief Executive. 


Assistant 

Librarian AP3 or 4 

Salary £3.420-£4,320 plus .£312 annual salary 
supplement. 

North East Division, Essex Libraries 
Assistant Librarian (Fiction and Leisure) based at the 
Halstead Library, Bridge Street, Helatead, Essex COB 
1HU. 

Further details of this post, together with' a report on 
the reorganisation, can be obtained by telephoning the 
Administration Office, telephone number Chelmsford 
64981, ext. 35. 

Application (no farms) by 1st December, 1978 (quot- 
ing Ref. No. 85/78) fa Mr. Berry Langton, Counly 
Librarian, County Library Headquarters, Qoldlay Gar- 
dens, Chelmsford, Essex CM2 0EW. 


Essex County Council 


Libraries Department 

Assistant Music and 
Sound Recordings 
Librarian 

£3,108-£4,431 p.a. (£4,017 p.a. minimum for a 
Chartered Libra rlah) 

Applications me Invited from ' qualified librarians . with 
public library experience. , 

Application forms and further details may be obtained 
from th® Chief Librarian and Curator, The Retreat, 
Retreat Road, Richmond, Surrey' TW9 1PH (01-940 , 
; MSI), returnable. by 29th November, .1978. • , 

London; Borough of ; > ■ 

RICHMOND UPON THAMES ; : ^ . 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 


(2 posts — Rochdale and Middleton AieaJ 

Librarians Scoto £2, 82 3/ £3, 6 51/ £4,1 46 

To provide professional assistance in the running of 
Ihe Area Library particularly In the Area Junior Library. 

Application forms available (by Quoting Ref. No. C.14S) 
from the Chief Personnel Officer, 18S Drake Street. 
Rochdale, OL16 1XG, to whom they should be relumed 
by December 1, 1978. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT/TYPIST 

Required lo work In the IEE IN8PEC Library. Appli- 
cants should have obtained QGE ’’O' Jevele Including 
English and be able to two accurately. Formal lib- 
rary qualifications are not required and although 
previous offloe experience would bo an advantage, 
this Is not essential. 

The successful applicant wijl Be offered a competi- 
tive salary according to age and experience and our 
benefits Inoluda three weeks' annual leave rising to 
lour weeks after -one year's experience, an excellent 
subsidised staff restaurant, season ticket loan after 
six months, a 35 hour flexible working week and we 
are located olose to Charfng Cross. 

Plssse telephone Diane Austin on 01-636 9359 for pn 
application form and farther inlonrotlon : 

THE INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
8avoy Place, London WC2. 


Royal County of 
BERKSHIRE 


ASSISTANT SCHOOLS LIBRARIAN : 

Education Library Resource Sendee 
£2,823 to £4,146 

Qualified Librarian far Hie above poet, which relates 
particularly to services to- primary schools, and Is 
based In Reeding. Approximately two-thlrda of the 
year's programme is occupied in mobile library service. 
Further details and application form from The County 
Librarian. Abbey .Mill House, Abbey Square, Reading 
RGI 3J3H. , .(Tel. Reading 85981, ext 118). Closing 
dale December 1. 


. ..k r ■ 

«..V,V > * . 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY, IRELAND 

PROFESSORSHIP 
OF SPANISH 

, Ajtplicetfa^ are fnvlte’d for the above statutory post. 
Sataiy , scale : £9,409 -ft); to £11 ,056. Closing date : lo.r 
receipt of appllcatione. December 16. 1978- Further, 
information may be obtained from the Refit strar. 

■.* . j 1 ';' ' ■ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Assistant Librarians 


?; ; V .r:. 
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WEST 

SUSSEX 

COUNTY' 

COUNCIL 

LfBRARY SERVICE 


1 Team Leader 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Based on Ihe South Coast at Chichester. 

We are looking for n young, ambition.; charter-rj 
librarian to manage six small libraries and ona 
mob ire library. 

Professional competence must be matched by a 
cheerful, enlhusiaslic personality with the abiln/ 
to communicate well at ell levels particularly with 
the local community. 

The Teem Leader la responsible for 3 Team 
Librarians and 19 Library Assistants, full and part- 
time. 

Applicants should be a car owner (allowance pay- 
able). 

Salary within range E4.245-C5.563. 

Applicahon forms and further details from Mrs. 
S Tapley. Library Administration Centre, North- 
leigh House, Tower Street. Chichester West Sussex. 
Telephone Chichester 05100. ext. 635. 

Closing dale 4th December, 1978. 


« Buckinghamshire 
County Council 

Minimum qualification for both poets : 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 
Senior Assistant 

- . Hazef^‘ere- V, '.\:; ‘ . 

Salary : A.P.3 £3 t 732 to £ 4,146 p.a. 
Reference Librarian 
Chesham Library 

Salary: A.P.3 £3,732 to £4,146 p, a. 
plus £120 Fringe Allowance 

NJC Conditions of Service. SuooeesfiH applicant sutfi 
|ect to medloal eVami nation. Assistance given to- 
wards removal expenses including legal and Estate 
Agents’ tees In appropriate cases. 

Applicants should be oar owner (allowance pay- 
addressed envelope, together with the names and 
addresses ol two referees, to the County Librarian, 
t 1 * 1 !-,. Ayteabury. Buckinghamshire, from whom 
. further detdlla oan be obtained. Applications should 
be received within two weeks ol the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

Sudbury Upper School 

Librarian Seal* (£3,389 to £4,148 Inclusive of supple- 
manta). _■ 

. Minimum of E3.732 fpr Chartered Librarian. 

Requfeed Tor ! January 1 1. ■ 1979, m time, • qualified 
Librarian to organise, and develop the school library, 
.maintaining the present high standard ol service, 
offered to the school. 

Further Information end application forma available 
from the Headmaster, Sudbury .Upper School, Tudor 
Rpad L Sudbury, Suffolk COtg tjffw, to whom cbm- 

lay November 27, 


leted forms should . be returned 




Suffolk County Council 


'■■■ ; •; City; of Sheffield . ■. Vi'- 

; -.1 ‘City. Libraries.: ' .. . .. 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

. , A?4— £4*245.10 &U532, (Including supplement) . 

Applications are lpvited from Chartered Librarians: with 
relevant experience Mi- the post of Musk Librarian, the ' 
Music Library provides a .comprehensive loan service of 
gramophone records, tape cassettes, scores and boohs 1 
and the past offers an opportunity- -Coir, an enthusiastic - 


professional to organise end develop ‘A specialist' collec- 
tion. within tho City Libraries 1 Lending Sector. 4pplU , 
cartts must have a sound and' wide ranging 1 kudlvledge of - 
music. » . , , • 

Fur the/ itifonhption 1 
"Director, tjf Libraries! 

_ : Sheffield ST lXZr.-jhoi 


£3,003-E4,326 

For both Ihe following posts applicants should hold 
either the Library Associanon Pail 2 (Final) or Post- 
Graduate Examination or a Degree in Librarianshlp or 
Information Science. 

ESHER 

For The Study and Information Section of our Library 
Headquarters, dealing wilh bibliographical research 
and information enquiries and taking part in stock 
selection and maintenance for the Headquarters 
Library with special responsibility for the Section's 
Services to firms and colleges in the County. 

MORLEY (Temporary) 

Required for a period of seven months (approx. )in 
this busy libraiy. dealing with readers* enquiries, work 
with children, stock mslntenance, siaff management 
□nd general administration. This full time post pre- 
sents good opportunity for recently qualified librarian 
or qualified married woman wanting to relurn to 
employment. 

For both posts application form from County Librarian, 
Headquarters, 140 High Street, Esher. Tel.: Esher 
63585. Closing date : 1 December. 

^ ^UNT^ COmCIL _____ 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
AND INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS OFFICER 

The Library Association Counall has approvad the creation ol a 
now post In lha Association's Social arl at, working directly to Ihe 
Deputy Secretary, of Bibliographical and Ini or me lion Sy sterna Officer. 
The post will be responeibla lor ihe Association's concerns In biblio- 
graphical standards ana bibliographical systems end services, on-line 
developments, computer software and hardware development. 
Viewdata, lha oreallon of a national forum for tha discussion of 
mailers relatad to systems (Inotudlng Posi Office sspeoie and cost- 
ings). co-ordination of ihe user’s view of nationally provided services, 
and also to ensure professional involvement In ourrent Inter nail oral 
developments In these areas, e.g., llnaseo and Counoll of Europe 
programmes. 

It la expected that the successful applicant, who should ba a 
Chartered Librarian, will have e wide knowledge of general infor- 
mation and bibliographical Information systems end services, 
nationally and 'Internationally, and will have some recent experience 
of work In on-line systems. 

The post offers an oxoiling opportunity for someone wilh enoigy and 
Imagination to woik at the contia ol thia toUvIiy. 

Hie salary agreed by LA. Counoll la on lha Assistant Secretaries 


Tie salary agreed by LA 
scale. CS.96B to £7.497 p.a. 


Persons Interested should spply In writing to Ilia Deputy Secre- 
tary's Department. The Library Asaoclatlon. 7 Rldg mount Street, 
London WClE 7AE, (or e dole) led job description. The c losing data 
lor the receipt ol applications will be 12 Daoomber, 1978. 


British Postgraduate Medical Federation 
(University of London) 

South West Thames Regional Library Service 

Assistant Regional 
Librarian (Psychiatry) 

A graduate chartered librarian wltti at least two years 1 ' 
experience preferably In psychiatric or medical library 
services ia required to advise upon and coordinate all 
psychiatric library services In the South West Thames 
Region, from a base library In Epsom, Surrey, under the 
direction ol the Regional Librarian. 'Salary will be on 
Grade 1A of scales for University Library staff £3,883- 
£6,655). 

Further particulars may be obtained from : The Secretary, 
.British • Postgraduate Medloal Federation, . 33 Mlllman 
Street. London WC1N 3EJ. lb whom applications (no 
forma) should be submitted, wilh the names of two 
referees, no later than 15th Deoembr, 1978. 



TECHNICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

Experienced Librarian re- 
. qulred to rpn busy tsahnj- 
cial libra#, iol, a firm of 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers. ; Previous ex-: 
pertenob. of 1 similar work *' 
' essential. ' .professional, 

qualifications would be an 
advantage. ; . •• j 

. , > Salary dependeqt qn age ' .. 

'arid ekp erien qe^-ne'g. to 
' £4,500 plus .LVs, ; 

. Please write, or telephone 

' tor’ furthef (Mormatlori ipriq 
a^Ucatlon. form to Miss 8.' 
Lang, Personnel Serviced 
‘ bfficsh vRendel, Palmer & • 

Trlllqn,^ 61 Bbuthwafk ' 

Btreel. LONDON,.- S£.\. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF THE 
WEST INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Applications arc Invited for 
a post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN / LIBRARIAN 
III. Applicants (.Mould hold 
a good first or higher 
degree in Agriculture or die 
Natural Sciences In addition 
to a pnilesslotial qualifica- 
tion in Uhrorlanship/lufor- 
■nation science. Gxiicricnce 
In science or ugrlcuUural 
libraries and information 
work would be an udvatt- 
rage. Graduates In these 
fields without pi'olesslonul 


nuali Flea thins in llhruriati- 
s ill p or lnfurniatlon science 
will be considered for 
npixiinrincnt ut Senior 
Library Assistant level and 
for suitable professional 
training after a period of 
service. 1977-78 Salary 
Scales: (under review) 

Librarian III TTS19.07I- 
29,799 p.a. Assistant Libra- 
rian: TT$ 1 5,480-TT$l G.974 

p.a. (£1 Sterling equals 
TTSS.03) F.S.S.U. Unfurn- 
ished iiccommodatlon it 
available at 10 per cent, or 
furnished ul 12: per cent, 
or housing allowance of 20 
per cent oF pensionable 
salary. Up to five full 
economy passages on 
appointment and on normal 
termination. Study and 
Travel Grant. Detailed 
applications (2 copies) with 
curriculum vitae and nam- 
ing 3 referees to he sent 
direct to Secretary, Univer- 
sity of tho Wes: Indies, St 
Augustine, Trinidad as 
soon ns possible. Applicants 
resident in the U.K. should 
also send one copy to Inter- 
Uni varsity Council, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Rond, 
London WIP 0DT. Further 
details may he obtained 
from either address. 


RIGHT) 

ASSISTANT 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

Hioardo are Connulimg Engineers 
providing an onglnu dcnlgn, r«- 
soarch und duvslopmanl service 
to tbs majority of iho World's 
angina manulaaiuroro . Applica- 
tions sro invited lor (ha pool 
of Assistant Informal Ion Olllcor 
in tha Company's Tochnioal Lib- 
rary. 

Dulles will Includa doallng with 
users' onqiiirlBB, llioroiura 
aoarchaa, informaiion aurvoya. 
bibliographies, preparation ol 
snaclnllzad Indoxoa itnd gonoral 
library dutlas. Future develop- 
monla will prabnbly Involve oom- 
puterizod systems. 

Applicants will probably be char- 
tered librarians, or mombars ol 
U>o I 1.8. or perhaps qualified 
anginaars preferably wilh ex part - 
anoa of Information work In a 
meohanloal engineering envlron- 
mant. 

The appointment will command 


a competitive salary and excel- 
lent fringe benefits Including an 
annual Bonus, free life assur- 


librarian 

RECEPTIONIST 

Large firm of solicitors 
• V.woWa -Ion require 
intelligent, Veil-spoken 
and preventable person as 

Librarian Receptionist. 
Mjiin duties ar£. responsi- 
bly for upkeep of lcgdl 
library and 'reception of 

|s 4 - ntS ‘ ' age, , 

Hours 9.30 to 5.30. . 

■ B. -Wifols^. holiday. \ S41ary, , 
L3;500 iier ahitumi + LVs. 

Co ntact I 1, * ;p. ’ ScrjvenB, , 
:-i for interview. 


a nee and assislanoe with relooa- 
llon. 

Apply In writing or telephone 
Mr. R. Barrow, Personnel Man- 
agar. . Ricardo & Co. Engineers 
11927} Lid . Bridge Works. 
Shore ham-by-Sea. Wert Sussex 
BN4 6FG. Telephone (07917) 
8011. 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.L.8. SHOULD ARRIVE 


NOT LATER THAN 


MONDAY PRecEolNO THH 
DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


LIBRARIANS 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

TEMPOItAKY CATALOOUEIIS 

APPLICATIONS arc. Invliod' fro 
or pariuUy qualll ‘ 
" fnr, two ' “ 
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covE«nt r 

’’SbtfSggj- 

ET.aouf "* iy 

oxfiorlontB vu w - w*i- C 
»e«uvh llbrarv » 
malic*. V*i S iS all "> 
essnniial. Wwk * « 
Itonulrod: An 

cunvi- prosptcii ,h, ^1- 
nurpoftp 

■ stwcTTi raliGn lc Ji Jsjp w j 

S35&. •BsTfeS.i 
a*, .'jggajgyj 

CHESHIRE 
COUNTY CO VSCIL 
ubiuhian 

nmiulrod i| flt 
R C. AlrirU High AcfStt-. 
Victoria (.emmuriUy »i..i i 
whicn aro roceniijr MiJSlfC- ^ 
Bcn-wls In Umrr Un4Ui-,iV 

asrisiisnis •**""'■* 


Appllrallon formi ggj i 

E onlcutnrt sro nbtnin.bi- < r 
iBlfllcI Kdur.iilDit Olll'tr ( 


ijeunly Countll, mujt, >: 
Dclainnre sirtM, 

^Closing dale .Tjm 


HRUNEL UNlYERSnt 

ASSISTANT LlFIRARItV 

AppiUAilona in ixim ‘ 
Unlvi-rtliy grmuiiM wif. , : 
In Science or Knglnetnng u 


I asi of Auljiani Ubiuian e 
Jnlvorslly U tain, OM. 
lirororJbly with fibrin 4<uic 
lions, iliould h»vo an Info* 
ccmi-ulers and ihrlr uim la li 
oml mrornullon reWoial. 


Salary Wllhln llw MkrjJ 
rang a, AT .410 Is E7.TU t 
ruvtaiV plus CAM Urdu H 


wruo >ar PjipniAuun 

fnrtliur detain ip dn Amdu:i 
rotary leiUWltaMfM. » 
Unlvorally, U\brldg«. 

Ullll O' PH. or liiltptoM Uur. 
371 HS, nxlonslon «. 

r.loslno data: 1M D*<l 
lV7d. 


LONDON .BOHOUG9 Of 
HA.RINCBT 

LinfiAnics. mum * *ri 

UB UAH IAN M OWW 1 

KSAS. .TWA 

ind will 

acUtlilft-K" 
ic arrylcc. iolictlon 




,iui in C7,iUbTi ]« a. in 

s»4aSsr 'M.rs.irf! 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
UBftAltY AMIS TANT irwiiilrml 

rSurtafer afcsr- p 

!_>•* lull-llnio axpi-rionro baitiro 
Ifrani Kkoal mlnlil bo ipnnltlora J. 

a faAqround in Ibo -idlI.i! or l>lo. 
kjhrtiwwM would Uo an advan- 

^Liuaivi) Mlarv an »c*lo £ 2 .>:<B!> 
Ber annum. 

10 far ftiriber' -loinila and nciillcu- 
...P'i-iS, taftiso write IO Seem- 


lecnionl. 


SHEFFIELD OTY 
POLYTECHNIC 
L1DIIAIIY Sr.UVICB 

BEN IOII 9UDJ&TT 
LUIIIAIUAN 

(Science and Enulnornna) 

Kaiaiy Scale ; Senior Loclurrr : 
leiAl la KT.-Tot 

APPtICATlONS sro Invited for 

B above pail whldi la rvahonalb'u 
Ihe niiiiJBfln'cnt and dcvulou- 
MBl Ol library wrvlcce to Ino 
fimtiee ol Bclnnio uud Hiiqln- 
niUw.> lba pest Involves leader- 
dkip of a lenm of prorosslonol 
ttaarum serving those faculties, 
n wen ai nation with nihor soc- 
ttau within tho library aervlro. 

Apgllcanli must bo quallflod 
UtartiOJ and havo oxncrlcnco or 
iHetaol jublecl work In it llUniry 
saving an oraanluUon and wurkinn 
M an adrancad levnl. us well as 
iwect corapeionco wlililn the 
•na of science and enuinoerlnn. 
Mlrrably lo dogreo lovol. A 
bmrKdga or. n n d Inierrst In. 
kbniy auuuuatlon would nlao bu 
n adtaniagi}. 

^AwJlcsiioa and address dr-lulli 
nMueste for »n 0p|AI< niton 

p o’r?h'o l,, i.te 

Bwarwa 9 ^ , r. w se 

v 3 ’ 111 - lloiiipleled 
&kw? li47a” relurT,cd » alh 

Mimi BA.ST 'BH AMI'S 
REGIONAL HEALTH 
AUTHORITiY 

■ ww *i«fawjr“ mu 

A £uBSP. Appnlntimni 

P" cl* "P* 

1,0aU - 

SP’-rM 

I™" SI i II ably i|lial|- 
Mta Srbn , W«.H |lnr . n, '.i l,l, l '■xi'nrl- 

ftaa,. .lunfk.illnn 


EDUCAT T I0N W TOMMITtEE 

. HrrOR LIDRAKIAM 
Retrod ^ j , or 


»BD. 0 u " rit T will bo on 
fTLifihjrer l, £3, jr,n ta 

g|5"S'"52!| l i , aB n y n, .B 




IHE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION MHIOUNCES 
TWO INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 

at ihe 

Bellagio Study and 
Conference Center 

Bellaglo (Como), Italy 

International Conferences — small conferences 
or working groups focusing on topics or 
problems ol international significance. 

Scholars In Residence — an opportunity for 
scholars to work for approximately four weeks 
on individual pro}eots. 

The Foundation provides the facilities of the 
Centre, located about 40 miles north ol Milan, 
on a competitive basis to residents and con- 
ference organizers. It normally does not pay 
for related cost9, such as transportation, of the 
participants in these two programs. 

For more information, write : 

Ms. Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator, 
Bellaglo Study and Conference Center, 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 

1133 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, New York 10036 
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METROPOOTAN BOROUGH . 
OF iBUltY 

“UlSiiW 

J ‘ 8ais ffi„ fl t)Sl OOLS 

Salary AP.8 10 *4.M« 

ln> lualvo nr 9un|ilqnu-nl. 

Appikania Mioulrt ».,CntvnwiMi 
LLbrarUua. iirolnrabiy with 

uTovor 

ability to drive will bo t ona Id urn d 

dn tho V noiTnai hours o f duly win 
bo MoiuLiy to I rtday U.-ta P-m. to 

** PuRh*. "f npplicaltun, pbwtngblo 

OPEN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

IJUKAMY ABSIHrANT 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

rOower stroot. tvciE film 

The Townsend Memorial l.etlure 
by Mr. Amirow rorao. •• iranv 
ni Untie Rollcollans — same n>r.iarha 
•in Art In Hnound Wadnceday. 
23 Novcniber. al 1,30. Admission 
rica. Without ticket. 


Forthcoming 
Book Sale 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, al 11 a.fll. 

Important Literary and Musical Manuscripts 
and Autograph Letters 

The sale includes : — Wagner's Autograph Mutiiii! Manuscript t»f the Overture to 
■ Tannhatiser * ; ... ... 

An important collccilou of AutngrApli Muiiu-icrlpin by Hugo von Horrmmnstufll incUuMnit 
a mainly unpublished version of his pluy * Florlntlri later rewriticn aa Cristinas 
lldmrvise *, and an eery draft of * Der linilicsteclillchc \ 

Two Autograph Letters by William Penn Riving advice to a young quakertsj abnnt 
emiurniion to America ; LefLcrs and Mnnu&cripts from tho Wonlsworih circle Including 
poems by William and Dorothy Wordsworth ; Twenty-seven Letters by James bnsur 
obout his palntlnHs; An Autograpli Letter by Edward Lear with a ‘nonsense self- 
por trait sketch ; sLay-flve Love Letters written by Lillie Langtry id a secret lover ; 
A line family tree showing Ute descent uf tho Dukes of St, Albans, including Cbfcrlcs If 
and Nell Gtvyn : A letter written In 18 IG hv a naval ofliccr in St. Helena, describing 
Napoleon In captivity ; Rare Autograph Music by Toscanini ; Adelina Patti’s personal 
Autograph Album with entries by Rossini, Verdi, Berlioz, Gounod, Meyerbeer, etc. 
Letters by Freud (on the Oepidns Complex), Frank Harris (on 1 My Life and Loves ), 
Churchill (on the tank), Hiram Maxim (on flying machines), A leister Crowley (giving 
advice to his son), Swinburne (on Browning), Edward VII. Frederick the Great, 
Giovanni dellc Bande Nere, Garibaldi, Nelson, Holman Hunt, Millais, Jung, Conrad, 
Dickens, Kipling, Disraeli, Betjeman, Berlioz, Dlaghllcv, Donizetti, Gounod, MancaRnl, 
Massenet, Prokofiev, Puccini, Rachmaninoff, Rimski-Korsakov, Scriabin, Sullivan, 
Richard and Coslma Wagner and others. 

Catalogue and Information from r 

8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. LONDON SW1Y 6QT 
Tel. : (01) 839 9060 Telex : 916429 Cables s Christian, London SW1 


PERSONAL 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000 
No security needed 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

n Clifford Suomi. New Donil fliroM. 


Sotheby’s 

iotlifihv l'r;ii;ke (icjnr -t it Co, 



EXHIBITIONS 


.D imvo vrovtou. 
litH-ary uxniTinntu *nd bv uWo ia 

UP*CRyi 

nt curjlinu to ‘luallflcditoua und 
iuiiicm 

Milton Kf-ync* eviM . “ J| 

j-t huur ttiuiwortwi 1 

pa Wka a dtiio.Kr 

itst DaiMcbiT, lu7B. 


CATALOGUES 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF STOCKPORT . 

ASSISTANT teTAWfOEB 
Jt.aT'J to C4.1-*o 


liCiiUoni 


WtifiwB rut, 

Merxny&ldo, 
(n- 1 l®laphoni Nowion-lo- 


, ^KS MIW of 
. . ABERDEEN 

“8MS, i aw,w- 

««Sni h H^Ii hrjrlan J ,or ,hfl 
and tnipli- 


invited . fee 


Mutuum > , Voliutru and 

rouumu until in I ob. nuuUn 
luturlal lUiDjtt lint u il< Fob. 
witlya. iU-8. Suns, U.S0-6. 
A am. free. 

FELLOWSHIPS 


OXFQRD 

LINCOLN, COLLUDE ] 

snip In Enollxf* U*anuauo Bn 
fSujljalr uiontturo oof or □ ihuu, 
jnribT^fur threo yoarg from Octo 

Further particulars may ho oli- 

» Kir- 
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Tuesdax, 12 (li December, at 11 am 

at New Bond Street 

The Lyttelton Papers 

The property of The Viscnuht Cobban 1 
Including 

Royal Letters Patent by Kings John and 
Hoary III with magnificent Impressions of the 
Great Seal and seal bags ; Royal Let ter 3 
Patent by Philip and Mary, Elisabcib 1 and 

i ames I with initial letter portraits, ona of 
antes in full colour. 1 

An autograph letter of Elizabeth I and the 
manuscript of the first hlitory o* Worcester^ 
thlre. 

The letter hooka and papers of Wllllani 
Henry Lyttelton as Governor successively 
South Carolina, mainly relating to Indian 
affairs, and of Jam Rico. 

Autograph letters of Boswell, Johnson, Garrick* 
Swift, Pope, Voltaire, Thomson, Rodney, Pitt, 


(jnit to ,h0 

IS 


a >sai®r i ' I FOR SALE & WAHTED 


PUBLIC 8 UHIVERSITY 

HONG KONG 

cB^WSJSESh 
auM Sr^SS mm - 

APPUCATIONB ara^favt 
-rum miiinfl. 


'IM; ffEUS 

* ■ nlun ' 


and COM pa 


(jualtfiratJoiu 


“ TwwKold bultaina. with 
^gWQ v'lM, W TX.i: 

S ITUATIONS VACANT 

•CANADA 

UNJVBWBrrY OF OTTAWA 


S in UNO 


OP Uib irtd* 
ata within 
US itrons 
9 HllowaU and. 


ago 

utiru^ulS! 




Srtan , 'ncttoh and. pmbi 


hair of Com-. 


I7«g Dieu t Ung Roy 


EDUCATIONAL | 

Sw£wotl£*| l uSz!»S . 

Aon oalCw 

CACC, pemtar ABCO Saw 
CCE, DUGREES, PROFESSI WS. 
BusltKM & GetmVt coursca ftr O.U. 
gyRigni ituja^MkgBMAPgrea 


LONDON S/E.21. 
DULWIOH COtlEOD j 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL - 
bepaa. to • incrw 

sr i 4hi 


TWO adult brainiiw* newt tnieuklve 


Sbenstone. Chesterfield, Dlckeus, Mrs. Mon^ 
lagu, Carlyle, Browning, Trollope, Tennyaorf 
and Victoria. 

Illustrated ^catalogue £4.00 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


enc*. loroB 

at inB rente 
proruaor. 


minis® 

ooctalo ot full 
In* 




BUSINESS SERVICES 


Wordsmith wanted 


We specialise In the development pf Inter- 
national brand names and require a paragon, 
male or female,- who ]b creative, has a know- 
ledge of foreign languages, i.s a.good organ- 
iser ' and relates Well ;to other people. The 
person- concerned would be responsible for 
handling complete trade mark creation pro- 
grammes for leading international com- 
panies. We offer a Qenerous salary and our 
offices are on Bond Street, Working condi- 
tions are excellent. ■ 

j If you are Interested, please send a brief 
resume to Box No. TLS. 182. 


”1" ' : %l 1 ■. '} * : ■ • v ' ' 




asK-Rw 


kin and. wnrrERat npi 


see- hSK'm 



O TlMEB NEWSPAPERS 
:,. w r LIMITED, 1OT8 


oh . Prill I mtf ' . Pubtirtved by *nznw 

re'u ■ NtwtpupM-a Lmdtta «t H«w nuk 
?]!■ tns.Houia Sooare, Gray’, Inn noad, 
We' London tvcJX oe 7.. , EneUnd. 

JFriduYu N 0 Vexubtff . Route-. 






















